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FEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EXTRA  DUTIES  OP  MATRONS. 

The  extra  duties  of  a  prison  matron  are  not 
the  most  arduous  appertaining  to  her  peculiar 
profession ;  on  the  contrary,  very  many  of  them 
are  pleasant  changes  from  the  usual  every-day 
monotony,  and  as  such  are  welcomed  and  striven 
for. 

Of  those  that  are  not  agreeable  changes,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  speak  in  the  first  place.  Mention  has 
been  made  so  often  of  "  the  darks,"  that  the  mere 
allusion  to  it  as  an  extra  duty  will  be  sufficient  in 
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PATKOLLING. 


this  instance.  But  in  addition  to  seeing  a  refrac- 
tory prisoner  to  the  dark  cells,  there  is  an  un- 
pleasant patrolling  necessary  when  an  out- 
break has  happened  in  the  night ;  for  it  is 
essential  to  use  every  endeavour  to  keep  the 
rest  of  the  women  from  following  the  evil  ex- 
ample. 

Under  these  circumstances,  after  a  prisoner 
has  been  removed  to  a  refractory  cell,  one  or 
two  matrons  are  often  awakened,  and  it  becomes 
their  duty  to  patrol  the  deserted  wards  until  the 
startled  prisoners  subside  in  their  beds,  and  mutter 
themselves  to  sleep ! 

"  That's  how  that  Smith  always  does  it,"  may 
be  the  prisoner's  remark — "  as  if  she  couldn't  wait 
a  proper  time,  and  not  wake  everybody  up  like 
this !" 

The  disadvantages  of  a  small  staff  of  matrons 
become  painfully  apparent  when  an  officer  falls 
sick — sometimes  two  at  once.  Cheerfully  and 
willingly  as  extra  duty  is  performed  by  those  in 
better  health,  the  extra  labour,  in  tins  instance, 
tells  upon  the  staff,  saps  at  its  strength,  and  con- 
fines the  matrons  to  the  prison  for  many  days 
together. 
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Some-one's  "  night  out "  must  be  given  up  two 

or  three  times  at  least,  and  some-one's  Sunday 

holiday  passed  over,  when   the  sick  matron  is 

in  her  room  incapacitated  from  public  service. 

The  work  goes  on  steadily  —  the  smaller  staff 

work  with  a  will,  and  lock  and  unlock  their 

greater  numbers  with  the  same  precision.  And 

as  in  ordinary  times  one  matron  of  a  wing  at 

Brixton,  for  example,  locks  and  unlocks  women 

six  hundred  times  a-day — that   is  to  say,  that 

every  prisoner  is  locked  and  unlocked  twelve 

times,  and  there  are  fifty  prisoners  to  a  ward — 

occasionally  even  fifty-one — it  may  be  imagined 

that  any  extra  prison  duties  are  not  required  in 

addition  to  this  extensive  lock-and-key  practice. 

When,  as  it  sometimes  happens  in  the  summer 

time,    six    or    seven    matrons    are    sick  or 

absent  on  leave,  the  excitement  and  hard  work 

of  the  remaining  officers  are  pitiable  to  witness. 

Double  duty  and  little  chance  of  enjoying  fresh 

air,   constitute   an   existence    which    no  white 

slave  need  envy. 

Surely  the  bright  days  will  come  for  these 

quiet,  faithful   prison  servants  to  be  rewarded 
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ESCORT  DUTY. 


with  a  little  less  daily  toil  and  a  little  more 
necessary  recreation. 

"  How  you  ladies  manage  to  live,  in  such 
a  constant  state  of  excitement,  is  a  puzzle  to 
us  on  the  men's  side,"  a  Millbank  warder  said 
to  me  one  day ;  "  our  hours  are  as  long, 
but  the  male  convicts  are  quiet  and  rational,  and 
obey  orders.  It  must  be  a  hard  time  for  all 
of  you." 

And  the  warder  is  not  the  only  one  in  prison 
service  who  entertains  the  same  opinion. 

But  the  wrongs  of  the  class  from  which  the 
force  of  events  has  separated  me  have  been 
detailed,  and  need  not  any  undue  repetition.  If, 
from  the  seed  I  have  ventured  to  sow,  the  tree 
will  bring  forth  good  fruit  in  its  time,  I  shall 
have  fulfilled  one  purpose  for  which  this  book 
was  written.  And  in  the  hope  that  I  have  said 
enough,  and  that  in  common  charity  some  little 
good  will  result  from  my  outspeaking,  I  pass 
from  that  part  of  my  subject. 

An  officer  on  escort  is  an  extra  duty  more  plea- 
sant, and,  as  there  are  several  varieties  of  escort,  I 
will  briefly  touch  upon  them. 
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The  briefest  variety  is  the  transfer  of  Millbank 
women  to  Brixton,  or  Brixton  good-conduct  women 
to  Fulham  Befuge.  A  matron  is  put  on  escort 
duty,  and  sits  near  the  door  of  the  omnibus 
which  is  to  take  the  prisoners  from  Millbank  to 
Brixton ;  she  is  responsible  for  their  good  be- 
haviour during  the  transit,  and  is  expected  to 
watch  them  closely  and  restrain  any  excitability. 
Outside  on  the  step  a  male  guard  stations  him- 
self, in  case  of  any  attempt  to  overpower  the 
matron  and  escape — in  very  exceptional  cases  an 
extra  guard  is  placed  on  the  box  by  the  side  of  the 
driver.  The  omnibus  full,  or  half  full,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  prison  gates  are  opened,  and  the 
equipage  rattles  away  over  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
where  no  toll  is  paid,  and  down  the  South 
Lambeth  Road,  across  the  Clapham  Road,  by  the 
"  Swan "  at  Stockwell,  towards  the  lower  part  of 
Brixton  Road. 

The  women  are  always  well-behaved ;  the  ex- 
citement of  the  change,  the  consciousness  that  it 
is  one  step  forward,  one  step  nearer  liberty  and 
the  old  gangs — or  the  old  friends,  I  will  not  be  too 
severe — keep  them  in  good  spirits.    The  behavi- 


6  PASSING  REMARKS. 

our  of  these  women  is  worth  remarking — their 
excitability,  their  whispered  observations  on  every- 
thing that  passes,  or  is  passed  by  them,  in  the 
world  they  catch  a  flying  glimpse  of  once 
again. 

"  Everything  looks  so  large,  miss,"  was  the 
remark  of  one  prisoner  to  the  matron ;  "  it 
isn't  like  the  streets  and  houses  somehow.  It's 
something  new  and  BIG !" 

And  this  impression  seems  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  most  women.  What  a  large  dog  ! — 
what  a  large  horse ! — what  large  gardens  to 
all  the  fore  courts  !  It  almost  appears  as  if  ten 
or  twelve  months'  confinement  to  a  narrow  cell 
had  diminished  their  powers  of  comparison,  and 
narrowed  their  busy,  plotting  minds. 

Spasmodic  observations  on  the  passers-by  are 
not  unfrequent,  despite  all  efforts  to  keep  si- 
lence. "That's  like  my  brother  Jack"— " that's 
like  my  mother  !  " 

At  the  corner  of  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
before  the  railway  arch  is  passed  under,  and 
the  Vauxhall  Station  passed,  there  is  an  evident 
anxiety  to  see  the  shops  amongst  the  London-bred 
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girls  —  it's  so  like  the  old  times  to  see  the 
shops ! 

Women  will  slily  turn  round  in  their  seats, 
or  lean  over  their  fellow-prisoners,  to  look  at 
the  play-bills  before  the  doors  of  the  tobacco- 
nists. 

"  I  wonder  what's  out  now  at  the  Vic,  or 
the  Surrey  —  oh !  what  treats  I  have  had 
there!"  a  woman  once  sighed  in  confidence  to 
her  neighbour ;  "  weren't  they  jolly  nights  up 
in  the  gallery  at  Christmas  time1?" 

"  Ah !  it  was  all  along  o'  the  play  I  ever 
came  here ! "  I  heard  a  woman  mutter  in  re- 
sponse. 

It's  always  along  o'  something !  The  play, 
the  concert-room,  the  streets,  the  false  friend 
who  tried  to  lead  her  wrong,  and  she  so 
innocent ! — the  bad  advisers,  the  cruel  mother, 
father,  husband,  anybody — never  her  own  weak- 
ness, or  headlong  desperate  plunge  to  ruin ! 

In  the  suburban  roads  there  is  a  touching  anxiety 
to  see  the  flowers  in  the  gardens,  or  the  rustling 
trees  springing  up  therefrom.  Flowers  and  trees 
are  novelties  with  Millbank  women,  and  there 
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A  EEMINISCENCE. 


is  a  yearning  gaze  directed  to  each  front  garden. 
Occasionally  a  child,  all  life  and  light,  dances 
along  the  road,  and  escapes  not  criticism,  being 
compared  to  little  girls  that  they  have  known,  or 
the  little  girls  that  they  were  once  themselves. 

Sometimes  a  reminiscence  of  the  past  leaps  to 
the  surface,  perhaps  in  this  fashion : 

"  Do  you  see  that  house  there,  Jane  ?" 

"  With  the  brass  knocker  ?  " 

"  "With  the  black  un,  you  fool ! — next  door  ! " 

"Ah,  yes!  Well?" 

"  I  was  a  servant  there  once.     I  ran  away 
from  there — they  didn't  treat  me  well  enough  !" 
"Didn't  they  though?" 

Perhaps  the  assertion  is  received  altogether 
as  an  impromptu  fiction,  originated  by  the 
speaker  for  the  sake  of  effect,  in  which  case 
a  very  plain  "  What  a  He ! "  rewards  the  giver 
of  the  intelligence.  The  matron  commands 
silence,  and  the  male  officer  on  the  step  threat- 
ens to  report  the  talker,  and  take  her  back  with 
him. 

"  What  a  short  ride  ! "  is  the  exclamation,  as 
the  omnibus  turns  into  the  prison  lane,  and  the 
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view  of  the  outer  world  begins  to  narrow  every 
instant. 

From  Fulham  to  Brixton  is  almost  a  repetition- 
sketch  ;  the  journey  to  Fulham  is  but  of 
greater  length,  and  the  scenery  more  diversified. 
There  is  Clapham  Common  to  wish  to  be 
wandering  over ;  there  is  Battersea  Park  to 
gaze  at,  and  the  river  to  cross  by  Battersea 
Bridge ;  and  the  steamers,  and  the  barges 
coming  lazily  down  with  the  tide,  and  the  row 
boats  flashing  on  the  water,  to  comment  upon. 

"  Isn't  this  first-rate ! "  exclaims  the  exultant 
prisoner  ;  "  and  they're  all  at  chapel  now  at 
Brixton ! " 

Conveyance  from  Brixton  to  Fulham  is  effected 
by  hired  flies  in  lieu  of  omnibus  ;  the  numbers 
are  less  who  seek  the  "Refuge,"  its  doors  being 
only  open  to  the  best  of  women. 

Another  feature  of  escort  duty  is  worthy  a 
remark  or  two,  although  the  practice  is  at  an 
end,  or,  at  least,  very  rarely  occurs.  It  was 
customary,  in  times  past,  for  a  child  of  two 
years  old,  born  in  prison,  to  be  passed  on  to 
those  friends  willing  to  receive  it ;  or,  if  there 
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were  no  friends  willing  —  which  was  very  often 
the  case — to  that  parish  to  which  it  had  a  legal 
claim.  In  most  cases  the  child  now  remains  with 
its  mother  until  the  latter' s  term  of  imprison- 
ment is  ended — which  the  more  merciful  rule,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say. 

In  the  past,  then,  it  became  an  extra  duty  much 
coveted  amongst  prison  matrons,  to  escort  a  child  to 
its  grandfather,  or  grandmother,  or  uncle,  who  in 
all  probability  would  be  resident  in  the  country. 
Far  away  journeys  have  been  taken  with  these 
prison  children  under  the  old  rule — a  day  and  a 
night's  absence,  sometimes  two,  being  allowed  for 
the  departure  and  return,  and  all  expenses  paid. 
And  the  child's  amazement  at  its  new  position  in 
society,  the  child's  belief  in  the  prison  matron's 
power  to  protect  it,  keep  it  from  harm,  and  work 
any  amount  of  wonders,  was  singular  and  at 
times  affecting. 

More  singular  and  affecting  still,  the  meetings 
of  the  friends  with  this  little  transplanted  prison 
flower.  If  respectable  people,  as  occasionally 
might  be  the  case,  there  was  the  curiosity  to  see 
what  the  "  girl's  bairn  "  was  like,  struggling  with 
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the  effort  to  restrain  a  passionate  outburst  in  the 
matron's  presence.  I  have  heard  many  anecdotes 
from  matrons,  that,  well  told,  have  affected  the 
whole  staff  to  tears. 

One  in  particular,  where  a  prison  boy  turned 
from  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  he  had 
never  seen,  went  rushing  back  to  the  ma- 
tron's skirts,  hid  himself  in  the  folds  thereof, 
and  cried  to  be  taken  back  to  "  mammy."  Any- 
thing in  his  young  life  for  the  old  prison  and 
the  prison  toys,  and  the  faces  that  were  not  so 
strange  to  him ! 

Then  there  was  the  sad  duty  of  leaving  a  child 
down  some  court  or  alley  in  Liverpool  or  Man- 
chester, to  the  charge  of  a  wrinkled  harridan,  or  a 
coarse-featured,  repulsive-looking  young  woman, 
with  crime  stamped  upon  every  feature — and  the 
returning  with  the  sorrowful  prescience  of  how 
the  story  of  that  child's  life  must  infallibly  end. 

Despite  the  alterations  which  have  "curtailed  the 
duties  of  escort,  there  is  still  the  chance  now 
and  then  of  a  day's  special  service  in  the 
country.  Women  who  are  sick  or  ill  are  not  sent 
home  unattended ;   to  the  last  there  is  consider- 
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able  kindness  shown  to  the  prisoners.  With  a  sick 
prisoner  a  matron  is  sent  as  escort,  and  the  part- 
ing with  the  woman  is  made  at  her  own  door, 
with  her  own  friends  round  her. 

I  remember  hearing  of  one  painful  escort 
home  of  a  woman  who  had  made  undue  ef- 
forts to  muster  strength  for  her  departure,  and 
would  hear  of  no  persuasions  to  remain  a  day 
or  two  longer  in  the  infirmary.  The  liberty  order 
was  made  out,  and  go  she  must !  There  was 
no  law  in  England  to  stop  her  —  hadn't  she 
been  a  prisoner  long  enough? 

She  was  persuaded  to  allow  of  an  escort  to  her 
friends  in  the  country — I  believe  it  was  a  journey 
into  Wales — and  all  the  long  railroad  journey 
the  woman  sat  and  struggled  for  life,  and  grew 
worse  and  worse  at  every  stage,  until  the 
matron  feared  she  would  die  upon  the  road. 

"  Oh !  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  reach 
home,  miss,"'  she  answered,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  matron  to  rest 
awhile  and  undertake  the  remainder  of  the 
distance  the  next  day,  and  no  persuasion 
could  shake  the  liberty  woman's  resolutions. 
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The  station  was  reached,  a  fly  procured,  and 
the  home  arrived  at  —  and  the  woman  died 
the  same  night  in  the  arms  of  the  friends 
she  had  striven  so  hard  to  see  gathered  round 
her  once  again. 

Escort  from  Millbank  or  Brixton  to  the 
railway  station  is  a  more  common  duty,  and 
not  sought  for  in  the  least.  To  rise  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  usual 
early  time  for  rising,  and  set  forth  in  the 
raw  morning,  often  the  dense  dark  morning  in 
the  winter  time,  in  a  hired  fly  to  the  railway 
station,  is  not  an  enviable  task;  more  particu- 
larly as  the  matron  is  expected  to  return  by 
breakfast  time,  and  is  put  on  full  prison  duty  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Still,  it  is  a  task  performed  with  anima- 
tion and  interest ;  there  is  something  satis- 
factory in  seeing  a  prisoner  at  her  best;  in 
witnessing  her  suppressed  state  of  happiness 
at  the  end  of  the  long  years  of  imprison- 
ment— after  all  the  praying,  all  the  despair, 
all  the  breakings  out ! 

The  woman,  as  a  rule,  is  strangely  shy  and 
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embarrassed  at  the  railway  station  ;  the  matron 
cautions  her  to  remain  stationary  whilst  she 
purchases  the  ticket  for  her  journey,  and 
she  never  wanders  from  her  post  to  look 
about  her  at  the  bustling  world.  To  use  an 
old  word,  she  is  "dazed" — the  contrast  is  too 
vivid  just  at  present ;  she  is  waking  from  an 
ugly  dream  and  cannot  understand  it  yet. 

Meanwhile  the  policeman  at  the  station  has 
recognized  the  prisoner's  "out  dress,"  perhaps 
the  prisoner's  face,  which  is  familiar  to  him 
as  one  he  may  have  seen  looking  from  a  felon's 
dock ;  he  keeps  his  watch  upon  her  without 
being  over  obtrusive,  observes  which  carriage 
she  enters,  and  communicates  his  information 
to  the  guard,  in  case  of  anything  going  wrong 
during  the  journey. 

Then  the  prisoner  wishes  the  matron  good- 
bye, and  the  train  rushes  away  with  her 
homewards,  she  sitting  very  quietly  in  a  cor- 
ner of  a  third-class  carriage,  looking  demurely 
down  at  the  bundle  in  her  lap. 

There  is  a  little  sentiment  occasionally  in 
these  partings :   if  the  matron  on  escort  be  a 
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favourite,  the  woman  will  shower  all  the  blessings 
of  life  upon  her,  and  go  away  weeping  bitterly 
at  the  parting;  at  times  there  is  only  a  gruff 
"good  day  to  you,"  and  a  glimpse  of  a  mo- 
rose, dissatisfied  countenance  as  the  train  moves 
away. 

Only  one  instance  of  ingratitude  and  of 
wanton  wickedness  have  I  known  in  these  de- 
partures —  and  that  was  the  prisoner  picking 
the  pocket  of  the  matron  who  had  had  the 
charge  of  her  for  several  years,  had  been 
always  kind  to  her,  and  for  whom  the  woman 
had  feigned,  in  her  way,  some  affection.  The 
matron  was  doubtful  if  the  act  were  really  com- 
mitted by  the  woman,  or  expressed,  for  the  wo- 
man's sake,  her  doubts,  and  no  efforts  were 
made  to  arrest  the  woman  on  a  new  charge 
at  her  journey's  end.  Fortunately,  there 
was  not  a  large  amount  in  the  purse — and 
the  woman,  with  her  ill-gotten  gains,  was 
allowed  to  go  on  her  way. 

Proceeding  to  Fisherton  is  another  extra  duty — 
the  last  of  any  importance  that  I  need  dilate 
upon.     This   is   a  railroad  trip  to  Salisbury, 
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from  which  city  Fisherton  Lunatic  Asylum  is 
but  an  easy  distance;  and  thither  two  matrons, 
or  two  matrons  and  a  male  officer,  convey 
those  unhappy  prisoners  whose  sentence  has  not 
expired,  but  whose  minds  have  given  way 
beneath  the  monotony  of  their  position,  or  the 
dark  thoughts  natural  to  severe  confinement, 
or  for  other  reasons  beyond  human  power  to  de- 
fine. 

Concerning  these  mad  prisoners  I  shall  de- 
vote some  space  in  a  future  article,  and  need 
not  detain  the  reader  here  to  speak  of  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  in  this  place,  that  this  escort 
employment  is  not  the  most  agreeable,  although 
the  journey  to  Salisbury  is  a  change,  and 
valued  as  a  set-off  against  the  dark  side  of  the 
expedition. 

In  the  case  of  a  refractory  mad  prisoner, 
Government  is  put  to  considerable  expense  for 
special  carriages  ;  but  these  poor  benighted 
fellow-creatures  of  ours  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
meek  and  tractable  on  escort  journeys — children 
of  a  larger  growth,  to  be  amused  by  a  word. 

At  Fisherton,  after  the  prisoners  are  delivered, 
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there  remains  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps,  to  spend 
in  Salisbury,  and  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  green 
fields  and  hedge-rows  to  be  thought  of  in  the 
future,  when  the  long  hours  have  come  back 
again. 


VOL.  II, 
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CHAPTER  H. 

PKISON  CHARACTERS. — ALICE  GREY. 

I  need  have  no  delicate  scruples  in  commenting 
without  reserve  on  the  character  and  antece- 
dents of  this  woman.  It  was  always  her  desire 
to  be  famous ;  her  struggles  in  prison  to  assume 
a  position  to  which  she  considered  herself  entitled 
by  her  past  notoriety,  were  unremitting ;  her 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  Alice  Grey  —  the  celebrated  Alice  Grey 
whom  the  papers   spoke  so  much  about — was 
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evident  from  the  first  day  she  became  a  prisoner 
at  MiHbank. 

Crime  follows  crime  so  constantly  in  this 
world,  that  I  need  make  no  apology  for  offer- 
ing a  few  details  of  her  earlier  career.  In 
the  records  of  police  news  such  lives  as  hers 
are  soon  forgotten  by  the  casual  reader.  To 
strive  to  be  notorious,  by  a  series  of  crimes,  is  a 
vain  effort  —  worthy  of  the  narrow  minds  that 
scheme  for  it. 

Still  I  have  no  doubt  Alice  Grey  is  not 
quite  forgotten,  although  the  details  of  her 
earlier  career,  which  found  their  way  into 
most  of  the  newspapers  of  1856,  have  been 
consigned  to  general  forgetfulness.  As  Alice 
Grey  made  some  sensation  in  her  day,  and  in 
the  new  development  of  her  character  in  prison 
life  is  worth  a  hasty  sketch,  some  little  recapitula- 
tion of  her  early  career  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  earliest  trace  of  her  capacity  for  swin- 
dling and  perjury  occurred  in  1849,  in  the 
capital  of  our  sister  isle  —  Alice  Grey,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Armstrong,  charging  a 
man   with   the   robbery  of    her    purse.  This 
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malicious  charge  having  fallen  to  the  ground, 
Alice  took  to  felony,  and,  after  suffering  twice 
for  that  offence  in  Ireland,  came  to  England, 
with  a  hope  of  better  chances  for  her  nefarious 
schemes. 

Grey  possessed  considerable  ingenuity  in  her 
tactics,  and  the  great  art — if  there  is  any  art 
in  swindling  after  all — of  assuming,  with  more 
than  a  common  degree  of  truthfulness,  those 
numerous  characters  which  she  personified.  In 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  she  was  a  clergyman's 
daughter,  waiting  at  the  numerous  hotels  for 
her  father's  arrival;  then  she  was  a  Protestant 
escaping  from  Roman  Catholic  coercion  ;  and 
at  Canterbury  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic  lady, 
flying  from  a  stern  Calvinistic  or  Baptist 
father,  who  desired  to  immolate  her  at  the 
shrine  of  paternal  indignation,  for  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience.  Under 
these  last  afflicting  circumstances,  she  obtain- 
ed from  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  several 
handsome  contributions  towards  alleviating  her 
pecuniary  distress. 

This  last  scheme  becoming  unprofitable,  owing 
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to  the  non-appearance  of  the  indignant  father, 
and  the  difficulty  of  some  well-meaning  persons 
discovering  her  address,  Alice  Grey  travelled 
through  Scotland  and  England,  assuming  in 
most  large  cities  or  towns  the  character  of  a 
victim.  Her  trunks  and  purses  were  constantly 
being  stolen  from  her  during  her  journeys,  and 
she  stranded  on  a  desolate  place  without  a 
penny  in  her  possession !  To  throw  a  truthful 
appearance  over  these  statements,  Grey  never 
scrupled  to  charge  some-one  with  the  rob- 
bery of  her  property,  and  to  deliberately  swear 
to  the  identity  of  the  falsely-accused  person. 
Contributions  from  the  benevolent  flowed  in  to 
assist  her  in  her  difficulties ;  and  so,  under  a 
series  of  false  names,  Grey  worked  her  way 
from  town  to  town,  leaving  behind  her  an 
innocent  being  to  suffer  for  the  crime,  to 
the  perpetration  of  which  she  had  solemnly 
sworn. 

In  England  alone  twenty-nine  innocent  per- 
sons were  charged  by  her  with  robbery,  nine  of 
whom  were  convicted  on  her  testimony. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  she  deliberately 
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procured  the  conviction  of  two  boys  at  Chester, 
who  were  afterwards  released  by  order  of  the 
Home  Secretary;  finally  Alice  found  herself  do- 
miciled in  Stafford  Gaol,  to  wait  her  trial  at 
the  assizes. 

At  the  Stafford  Assizes,  Grey  succeeded  in 
slipping,  for  a  time,  through  the  hands  of  the  law : 
to  the  public  amazement,  the  grand  jury  did  not 
return  a  true  bill  against  the  prisoner;  and 
after  some  skirmishing  between  her  counsel  and 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  she  was  once  more 
liberated,  to  the  delight  of  the  people  of  Stafford, 
who  saw  in  her  only  a  victim  to  persecution. 

At  Birmingham,  however,  she  was  immediately 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  perjury,  and  from  Birming- 
ham forwarded  to  Wolverhampton,  to  meet  a 
second  charge  of  as  grave  a  nature  there.  Finally, 
the  grasp  of  the  law  she  had  almost  eAraded 
became  more  firm,  and  Alice  Grey,  in  the  Spring 
Assizes  of  1856,  was  sentenced  to  four  years' 
penal  servitude.  Here  the  actions  lost  to  public 
gaze — the  true  character  stripped  of  the  mask 
that  had  deceived  society  so  long — may  be  taken 
up  by  the  prison  matron. 
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Although  she  was  tried  as  Alice  Grey,  and  was 
known  at  Millbank  and  Brixton  Prisons  by  no 
other  name,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
cognomen  was  an  alias.  O'Brien,  Tureau, 
Carter,  Armstrong,  Huggard,  Atkinson,  and 
Brazil,  were  names  that  had  each  been  adopted 
in  turn — it  was  supposed  at  one  period  that 
her  real  name  was  Brazil,  and  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  soldier  of  that  name ;  but  at  Millbank 
she  spoke  of  being  a  single  woman,  and  was 
extremely  partial  to  the  name  by  which  she 
had  become  popularly  known. 

"I  am  the  fascinating  Alice  Grey,"  she  was 
fond  of  remarking  in  a  boastful  manner — "you 
all  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  Alice  Grey." 

She  always  alluded  to  herself  by  her  Christian 
and  surname  with  much  egotistical  satisfaction. 

Alice  was  a  woman  of  about  seven-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  she  made  her 
appearance  at  Millbank;  I  believe  she  has 
never  owned  to  that  number  of  years,  and  that 
a  less  appears  in  the  prison  register.  There  is 
little  dispute  that  she  was  a  very  handsome 
woman,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  her  quiet 
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pretty  face,  her  white  skin,  delicate  colour, 
and  soft  voice,  were  great  assistants  to  her 
pitiable  tales,  and  helped  her  in  her  guilty 
schemes. 

Grey  began  her  term  of  penal  servitude  at 
Millbank  in  a  very  quiet  manner,  showing,  how- 
ever, an  inability  and  inaptitude  for  work,  and 
a  decided  resolution  to  do  no  more  than  the 
law  necessitated,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

"  Her  white  hands  had  never  been  used  to 
it,"  she  said — "she  had  never  earned  a  penny 
by  them,  and  was  not  going  to  begin." 

As  for  Government — 

"  Government  will  never  be  the  better,  even 
for  sewing  a  button  on,  from  Alice  Grey,"  was 
her  general  remark;  or — 

"I'm  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  to  work — oh, 
no,  miss,  not  half  such  a  fool  —  thank  you  all 
the  same." 

If  remonstrated  with,  Alice  Grey's  suavity  of 
demeanour  would  vanish,  and  she  would  return 
some  answers  very  abrupt  and  rude,  wmding  up 
with  an  oath,  or  an  imprecation  on  the  eyes 
and  limbs  of  the  remonstrant. 
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Throughout  the  whole  term  of  her  imprison- 
ment, Alice  Grey  sought  to  act  the  lady,  look- 
ing down  with  contempt  on  the  other  prisoners, 
and  refusing  all  association  with  them. 

"They're  so  rude  and  vulgar,  and  so  much 
below  me.  The  poor  things  hardly  know  their 
right  hands  from  the  left." 

To  the  matrons  of  the  establishment  she  was 
equally  as  lofty — now  and  then,  at  Brixton, 
inclined,  in  a  patronizing  way,  to  converse  with 
her  officer,  or  in  a  mild  manner  to  reprove 
her,  and  threaten  a  report  if  she  were  not 
more  respectful  in  her  demeanour.  With  the 
lady-superintendent  she  wished  to  exchange  a 
word  or  two  at  times ;  but  when  making  any 
appeal,  or  baffled  in  a  purpose,  Grey  would  lose 
all  meekness  of  conduct,  and  use  language  such 
as  the  worst  of  prison  women  seldom  indulged 
in.  For  it  was  an  awfully  blasphemous  language, 
in  which  the  Divine  Names  we  are  taught  to 
reverence  were  coupled  with  such  awful  titles, 
that  an  officer  was  compelled,  from  very  horror, 
to  rush  away  from  her. 

Her  cool  impudence,  both  at  Millbank  and 
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Brixton,  was  characteristic  to  the  last.  It  might 
happen  that  the  superintendent,  for  some  par- 
ticular reason,  wished  to  see  Grey,  and  Grey 
would  leave  her  cell  in  an  indolent,  lackadaisical 
manner,  and  dawdle  on  by  the  side  of  the 
matron  towards  the  superintendent's  quarters. 

"  Do  make  a  little  more  haste,"  a  matron 
said  once  to  her  under  these  circumstances. 

"  I  shall  take  my  time,  miss,"  she  responded 
quietly ;  "  I  never  hurried  for  anybody  yet, 
and  I  really  shall  not  begin  for  the  sake  of 
a  lady-superintendent.  If  the  lady-superin- 
tendent wishes  to  see  Alice  Grey,  she  must 
wait  till  Alice  Grey  has  a  fitting  time  allowed 
to  reach  her !" 

(These  little  impertinent  remarks  are  con- 
stantly being  overlooked  by  prison  matrons,  or 
it  would  be  raining  reports  all  day  long.  And 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  a  matron  very  punc- 
tual to  the  rules,  and  who  for  any  infraction 
thereof  reports  too  frequently  her  prisoners,  is 
looked  at  with  a  certain  amount  of  disfavour 
by  the  authorities. 

"  How  is  it,  Miss   ,  you  have  so  many 
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complaints  against  your  women  ? — they  must  be 
worse  behaved,  and  therefore  worse  managed,  than 
any  other  ward!"  was  once  a  superintendent's 
reproof  to  an  over-energetic  matron.) 

Alice  Grey  professed  herself  a  Catholic 
in  prison.  Attendance  in  chapel  was  optional 
with  her  in  consequence ;  and  although  she 
condescended  now  and  then  to  accompany 
her  fellow-prisoners,  she  was  strict  in  her 
devotions  to  the  priest.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  Grey  was  always  anxious  to  deceive  ; 
that  she  was  not  happy  without  preying  on 
some  one's  sensibilities,  and  playing  her  old 
part  of  victim.  When  transferred  to  Brixton 
— where  her  behaviour,  under  less  restraint, 
became  more  insolent  and  contemptuous — she 
suddenly  took  it  into  her  head  to  write  a  long 
letter  to  the  'Roman  Catholic  priest,  asking  for 
a  special  visit  on  his  part,  as  she  was  very 
miserable,  and  her  heart  was  desperately  troubled. 
If  he  would  only  come  and  reason  with  her,  and 
talk  with  her  a  little  ! 

At  the  time  of  Grey's  notoriety,  it  was 
stated  in  more  than  one  newspaper  that  her 
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real  name  was  Huggard,  and  that  she  was 
a  native  of  Limerick  ;  and  although  she 
had  a  great  objection  to  be  considered  Irish, 
there  was  a  certain  look  and  manner  in  her, 
indisputably  appertaining  to  the  sister  isle. 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  ma'am,  she's  Galway  Irish," 
was  a  prisoner's  criticism  on  her ;  "  I've  know'd 
lots  of  'em." 

Alice  Grey,  at  Brixton,  was  for  a  little 
while  in  association  with  a  Jewess,  who  was 
serving  a  long  imprisonment  for  receiving  stolen 
goods.  The  Jewess  was  a  woman  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  staunch  Israelitish  principles,  and 
Grey  and  she  were  accustomed  to  argue  on 
religious  topics,  and  on  their  respective  faiths. 

And  whether  Grey  was  influenced  by  the 
arguments  of  the  Jewess,  or  her  natural  bad 
temper  asserted  itself  more  violently  at  this 
period,  certain  it  is  that  her  habits  underwent 
a  further  change,  and  that  she  became  more 
wild  and  blasphemous  and  insolent. 

One  evening,  she  proceeded,  in  a  very  metho- 
dical, business-like  manner,  to  set  her  cell  on 
fire,    ripping    up   the    bed,    taking    the  coir 
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therefrom,  and  setting  fire  to  that  and  the 
sheets,  which  she  hung  out  of  the  cell  win- 
dow, for  the  amusement  of  those  prisoners  in 
the  opposite  wing  who  might  be  attracted  by 
her  eccentric  proceedings.  And  the  excitement 
of  the  wing  prisoners — Grey  was  an  inmate 
of  the  Old  Prison  at  the  time — was  aroused 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  it  became  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  quiet  them.  Order  was  not  re- 
stored till  messages  were  forwarded  to  the 
Old  Prison  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  its 
inmates,  and  Alice  Grey  was  removed  to  the 
u  dark,"  where  she  spent  eight-and-twenty  days 
for  this  grave  breach  of  prison  discipline. 

Grey  never  returned  to  her  regular  habits 
after  this  long  confinement,  although  she  re- 
iused  needle-work,  after  the  standard  habit 
adopted  from  the  first,  and  continued  her 
resistance  to  rules  in  general.  In  the  airing 
ground  I  have  known  her  sit  on  the  step 
of  the  laundry  -  door,  or  on  a  chance  stool, 
and  refuse  to  budge  an  inch,  or  walk  with 
the  other  women. 

"  No,    Miss   ,    I    shall    not   walk  this 
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afternoon — I'm   far   from   well,   and   far  from 
strong,   and  no   power  can  make  me  walk,  if 
I  don't  want  to  walk." 
"  But  the  rule  is  " 

"  Oh !  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about 
the  rules — I  shall  not  walk  this  afternoon,  I 
assure  you.  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time, 
that  when  the  fascinating  Alice  Grey  makes 
up  her  mind  to  a  thing,  she  generally  accom- 
plishes it,  in  one  way  or  another." 

Alice  Grey  so  far  played  the  invalid,  or 
became  under  confinement  so  far  a  real  in- 
valid, as  to  be  allowed  to  bring  her  stool  into 
the  airing  ground  when  she  pleased,  and  take 
up  her  station  apart  from  the  women's  regu- 
lar procession.  This  is  a  privilege  conceded 
to  all  women  who  are  too  weak  to  stand  a  full 
hour's  exercise,  a  privilege  that  I  have  been 
always  inclined  to  think  was  abused  by  Alice 
Grey. 

Prior  to  this,  Grey  had  succeeded  in  taming  a 
sparrow,  much  after  the  principle  of  the  prisoner 
mentioned  in  the  early  portion  of  this  work, 
and  to  this  little   feathered  stray   she  evinced 
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all  the  affection  that  it  was  in  her  nature  to 
bestow.  For  any  matron  or  prisoner,  during 
her  stay  at  the  prisons,  Grey  had  never  shown 
one  spark  of  interest,  much  less  love ;  but  for 
this  sparrow  there  was  evinced  the  love  and  the 
faithful  jealousy  of  a  child. 

And  whether  walking  round  the  airing  ground 
or  sitting  on  her  prison  stool,  there  was  the 
sparrow,  on  her  finger  or  her  shoulder,  con- 
tent with  its  position,  and  full  of  confidence 
in  its  protector.  When  Grey  was  in  bed,  and 
before  the  daylight  lighted  up  the  cell,  the 
sparrow  was  accustomed  to  perch  on  her  head 
and  wait  its  mistress's  attention,  and  she 
would  sing  and  talk  to  it  in  a  simple,  art- 
less manner,  that  was  a  striking  contrast  to 
her  natural  character. 

Looking  at  her  in  those  moments  one  could 
scarcely  believe  her  to  be  so  crafty  and  dan- 
gerous a  woman  as  her  whole  life's  antecedents 
had  proved. 

She  fretted  about  the  sparrow  for  a  little 
while  when  transferred  to  the  Whig,  but,  re- 
covering from  her  loss,  took  to  religious  argu- 
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ment  with  the  Jewess,  as  before  remarked,  by 
way  of  distraction.  And  in  the  wing  Grey 
gradually  degenerated,  became  more  insolent 
and  fierce,  lost  her  badge,  and  was  degraded 
to  the  Old  Prison,  where  she  served  her 
time  out,  doing  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
prison  service  —  making  a  feint  to  tidy  her  cell 
at  times;  and  in  fact  allowed  to  do,  or  to  leave 
alone,  almost  what  she  liked. 

To  the  last  she  expressed  her  confidence  in  being 
able  to  work  her  own  way  in  the  world  again — 
never  showing  by  a  word  her  regret  at  the  past 
sins  she  had  committed,  or  the  injuries  to  innocent 
persons  of  which  she  had  been  the  cause. 

Whether  the  old  thoughts  and  plans  for  evil 
were  busy  in  her  brain  when  she  left  Brixton 
Prison,  He  who  knoweth  all  thoughts  can  alone 
determine.  As  the  name  of  Alice  Grey  has  no 
more  crossed  our  criminal  records,  let  us  at 
least  think  that  her  idea  of  "  working  her  way " 
was  by  some  new  and  honest  method,  in  which 
her  naturally  keen  judgment  might  assist  her; 
and  let  us  hope  that  she  is  following  it  up  still, 
and  is  all  the  better  woman  for  the  effort. 
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TROUBLESOME  PRISONERS. 

I  am  anxious  in  the  present  chaper  to  devote 
a  little  attention  to  those  prisoners  who  may 
be  classed  under  the  general  title  of  trouble- 
some. Not  very  well-behaved,  not  decidedly  ill- 
behaved,  but  oscillating  between  one  and 
the  other  —  gaining  promotion,  falling  back 
again  —  winning  a  badge,  losing  it  in  a 
fit  of  passion  or  a  freak  of  insubordi- 
nation ;     women     whose     characters     are  so 
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hard  to  guess,  and  whose  movements  are  so 
little  to  be  reckoned  on,  that  the  constant, 
careful  watching  of  the  matrons  knows  no 
diminution. 

They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  worst  class 
of  prisoners — minor  copies  of  Ball,  or  Towers, 
or  others  of  whom  I  have  attempted  a  separate 
description,  interspersed  with  some  of  a  better 
sort  of  character ;  women  whose  sense  of 
humour  or  love  of  aggravation  asserts  itself 
too  prominently,  and  brings  the  jester  into 
trouble. 

With  their  minor  escapades,  singular  whims 
and  fancies —their  schemes  for  association,  or  for 
a  berth  in  the  infirmary — their  efforts  to  get 
up  "sensation  scenes,"  and  relieve  the  tedious- 
ness  of  regular  discipline,  I  might  fill  the 
remainder  of  this  volume.  A  few  of  these 
prisoners'  tricks  I  jotted  down  at  odd  moments 
of  leisure,  and  from  my  rough  journal  I  now 
gather  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  a  prison 
life  or  character,  which  may  help  still  further  to 
convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  pri- 
soners are,  and  what  prison  life  really  is. 
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In  the  first  place,  let  me  allude  to  one 
prisoner,  at  Millbank,  who  caused  no  little 
trouble  and  vexation  to  the  matrons  and  the 
inmates  of  her  own  ward,  by  her  persistence  in 
a  series  of  little  tricks  which  kept  the  prison 
on  the  qui  vive.  The  difficulty  in  restraining 
these  humours  of  the  prisoner  arose  from  our  in- 
ability to  detect  the  culprit — one  might  have  a 
suspicion  of  the  real  offender,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  fact,  and  catch  the  woman  in 
the  act. 

The  trick  began  in  this  manner.  When  all 
the  women  were  locked  up  for  the  night,  and 
the  matron  of  the  ward  was  every  instant  ex- 
pecting the  night-officer,  vent  was  suddenly 
given  from  an  unknown  quarter  to  a  pierc- 
ing shriek.  A  sharp,  sudden  shriek,  that  was 
over  in  a  minute,  and  seemed  to  leave  a  still- 
ness deeper  than  before,  until  the  women  be- 
gan hammering  against  their  doors,  and  calling 
to  the  matron  in  attendance. 

"  Miss   ,  some  one's  took  ill !  "  was  the 

general  excl  amation . 

"Which  woman  is  it?" 

t>  2 
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No  one  knew  which  woman  or  which  cell 
it  was ;  on  further  inquiry  no  one  was  dis- 
covered ill  or  ailing — no  one  acknowledged  to 
the  sudden  outburst.  The  subject  dropped — 
the  matron  gave  a  general  remonstrance  on 
the  impropriety  of  the  act  —  and  the  night- 
officer  came  on  duty,  and  was  requested  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  and  see  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  discover  the  offender.  But  all  re- 
mained still  for  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
and  the  subject  within  the  next  four-and- 
twenty  hours  was  almost  forgotten.  However,  at 
about  the  same  time  next  night,  and  when  the 
women  were  composing  themselves  for  good — 
several  of  them  were  already  in  their  beds  and 
asleep — the  same  sharp,  sudden  cry  rang  out  in 
the  wards. 

Renewed  inquiries,  careful  investigation  and 
cross-examination,  and  no  satisfactory  result  ob- 
tained— the  perpetrator  of  the  act  still  wrapped 
in  a  veil  of  mystery,  prison  matrons  and  pri- 
soners both  equally  puzzled. 

The  success  of  this  trick  appeared  to  war- 
rant a  second  edition  that  night  ;  a  new  fea- 
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ture  of  annoyance  to  prison  matrons  had  been 
introduced,  which  worked  well,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  keep  the  officers  stirring.  Con- 
sequently in  the  middle  of  the  night,  just  as 
the  night  -  officer  had  left  the  ward  and  was 
proceeding  to  another  part  of  the  prison,  ut- 
terance was  given  to  the  most  awful  and 
heart  -  piercing  shriek  that  had  ever  rung  in 
those  dismal  corridors. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  wo- 
men never  very  patient  at  the  best  of  times. 
They  turned  out  of  their  beds  and  began 
shaking  their  doors  with  rage. 

"  Miss   ,  just  find  out  what  fool  that  is, 

who's  waking  us  up  with  her  nonsense," 
shouted  one. 

"I  wish  I  only  knew!"  vociferated  another. 

"Ain't  we  hardly  worked  enough  in  the 
day  that  we  mustn't  rest  at  night  ?  "  demanded 
a  third  woman. 

"If  she  comes  that  caper  agin,  I'll  keep 
you  stirring,  for  I'll  make  a  smash  of  it, 
blest  if  I  don't ! "  threatened  a  fourth. 

A  fifth  was  cruelly  sceptical  as  to  whether 
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it  was  a  prisoner  at  all,  and  not  a  bit  of 
spite  of  the  officer  on  duty ;  whilst  a  sixth 
clamoured  for  association,  because  she  was  sure 
it  was  the  devil  coming !  The  night  -  officer 
used  her  best  exertions  to  discover  the 
culprit,  but  in  a  full  ward  discoveiy  was  diffi- 
cult, and  the  result  was  as  fruitless  as 
anticipated.  As  persistence  in  these  sudden 
shrieks  was  calculated  to  subvei't  all  disci- 
pline in  that  particular  ward,  it  became 
necessary  to  quietly  put  an  extra  matron 
on  the  watch  —  a  precaution  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results,  if 
the  shrieking  had  not  ceased  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  begun. 

A  few  days  extra  attention,  and  then  the 
matter  dropped,  the  watching  ceased,  and — the 
shrieking  began  again  !  The  same  inquiries 
were  made,  again  the  same  result,  and  again 
the  extra  vigilance  which  happened  to  be  al- 
ways exercised  at  the  wrong  time,  and  in- 
variably in  the  wrong  place. 

This  little  variation  of  duties  continued  for 
some  time,  despite  several  plans  to  discover  the 
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delinquent,  until  one  evening  the  matron  made 
a  feint  of  passing  down  the  ward  as  usual, 
closed  the  door  at  the  end  somewhat  demon- 
stratively, and  then  noiselessly  glided  back  to 
a  position  near  the  cells  of  one  or  two  pri- 
soners under  suspicion.  After  waiting  there  with 
suspended  breath  for  a  little  while,  she  was 
rewarded  by  the  sharp,  sudden  cry  of  a  pri- 
soner in  the  next  cell  but  one  to  where  she 
stood. 

"Oh !  it's  you,  is  it  !"  was  the  exclamation, 
as  she  looked  through  the  inspection ;  "  well, 
what  have  you  to  say  for  perpetrating  so  silly 
a  trick?" 

"Me!" 

"Yes;  you  don't  wish  to  deny  it,  now  I 
have  found  you  out  ? " 

"  Well,  miss — you  see,  it  was  only  a  little 
bit  of  fun  of  mine !" 

But  the  fun  of  hers  was  reported  to  the 
superintendent,  and  atoned  for  by  due  penance ; 
and  the  prison  matrons  have  always  con- 
sidered it  a  great  blessing  that  this  unsea- 
sonable pleasantry  did  not  become  fashionable 
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amongst  a  class  famous  for  its  mimicry  of  most 
things. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  these 
pages  of  McWilliams,  as  partner  in  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  glass,  with  Nicholas,  at 
Brixton  Prison — a  woman  so  famous  for  break- 
ing out,  and  all  defiance  of  prison  rules,  that 
in  the  Director's  book  of  characters  there  is  scored 
against  her  name  "Incorrigible."  And  although 
McWilliams  has  had  superiors — if  there  be  any 
superiority  in  the  art  of  mischief — she  deserves 
all  the  credit  that  appertains  to  such  objection- 
able proceedings,  for  her  unceasing  schemes  to 
harass  and  confuse  all  in  authority  above  her. 

On  being  given  a  new  cell  broom  one 
day,  McWilliams  was  heard  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  shrieking  with  laughter  in  her  cell. 

"What's  the  matter,  McWilliams ?" 

"Nothing  particular,  ma'am — only — oh!  dear, 
it  does  look  so  funny — I  have  been  cutting 
the  broom's  hair.  It's  much  too  long,  miss, 
according  to  the  rules." 

And,  sure  enough,  McWilliams  had  cut 
every  hair  of  the  broom  short  to  the  wooden 
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stump,  and  destroyed  its  sweeping  capabilities 
for  ever.  Punished  for  this  freak,  the  next  act 
of  irregularity  exhibited  by  this  prisoner  was 
to  walk  to  chapel  with  bare  feet,  an  act  un- 
observed by  the  matron  in  attendance,  until 
the  service  was  half  completed,  and  Mc Williams 
with  cool  impudence  was  thrusting  out  her 
bare  feet  and  legs  from  her  dress,  to  the 
intense  amusement  of  her  fellow-prisoners. 

To  prisoners'  tricks  at  school,  I  shall  presently 
refer  in  my  chapter  on  the  prison  school- 
room ;  and  concerning  those  fancies  which  are  not 
tricks,  and  give  but  little  extra  trouble  to  the 
matron,  I  have  also  a  word  or  two  to  say,  in 
a  befitting  place.  Of  many  characteristic 
acts   much   mention   has   been   made,    and  is 

still    to  be    made   in    those    special  chapters 
n 

devoted  to  the  purpose ;  it  is  needless  to 
add  that  I  do  not  seek  to  enumerate  all  the 
petty  schemes  which  are  constantly  being  formed 
by  those  women  who  keep  to  penal  wards 
and  refractory  cells,  and  have  no  ambition 
for  a  badge. 

The    schemes    to    obtain    a   place    in  the 
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infirmary  are  unceasing.  Amongst  them  are  many 
instances  of  self-mutilation,  personal  damage,  and 
wanton  destruction  of  health,  which  appear  to 
be  regarded  as  nothing  in  the  balance  with  a 
few  privileges  and  a  higher  scale  of  diet ;  and 
whether  the  illness  be  natural,  or  forced  by 
the  woman  on  herself,  there  is  no  keeping 
her  from  the  infirmary  ward,  if  she  be 
resolved  upon  obtaining  a  place  there.  A 
woman  will  coolly  pound  a  piece  of  glass  to 
powder,  and  bring  on  internal  hemorrhage,  nay, 
often  bring  herself  to  the  dark  threshold  of 
death's  door,  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  change. 
Bad  hands,  and  arms,  and  feet  will  be  studiously 
contrived  by  means  of  scissors,  thimble,  a  half- 
penny fastened  to  a  wound;  madness  will 
be  feigned,  stay  laces  will  be  twisted  round 
the  neck  till  respiration  almost  ceases ; 
women  more  desperate  still  will  run  the  risk  of 
hanging  themselves,  in  the  hope  of  being 
cut  down  in  time  and  taken  to  the  infir- 
mary. 

The  hanging  process  betrays  much  ingenuity 
as  well  as  moral  perversity,   and  is  generally 
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managed  in  this  fashion  by  women  who  desire  a 
little  change.  The  button  of  the  "inspection," 
or  the  iron  work  of  the  ventilator  above  the 
door,  is  generally  chosen ;  to  make  a  better 
case  of  it,  the  ventilator  is  selected  by  women 
of  more  nerve.  Having  procured  a  piece  of 
list,  or  string,  or  taken  the  rope  from  her 
bed — there  is  no  keeping  every  implement  of 
self-destruction  from  a  woman — the  prisoner 
stands  on  her  pail  or  stool,  fastens  the  end 
of  her  string  to  the  ventilator,  puts  her  head 
into  a  running  noose,  and  then  gives  a  kick 
to  her  pail,  which  sends  the  water  streaming 
underneath  the  door  over  the  flag-stones  of 
the  ward.  The  appearance  of  the  water  sug- 
gests something  unusual  to  the  matron  on 
duty — the  door  is  attempted  to  be  opened — a 
heavy  swinging  substance,  to  the  matron's 
horror,  is  felt  inside  the  door;  extra  assistance 
is  called,  the  woman  is  cut  down,  and  the 
doctor  is  hastily  sent  for.  Every  means  is 
used  to  restore  the  woman  to  conscious- 
ness, and  the  final  result  is  association  or 
the    infirmary,    according   to    the    extent  of 
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injury  committed.  Many  awkward  results  have 
followed  these  desperate  means — many  errors  of 
judgment  have  nearly  ended  in  a  fate  unbar- 
gained  for.  Eliza  Burchall,  a  prisoner  of  Brix- 
ton Prison,  concocted  a  scheme  of  this  character 
with  a  second  prisoner,  who  was  to  discover 
her  hanging  at  a  stated  time,  on  coming  out  of 
chapel,  when  she  was  accidentally  to  take  a 
matron  to  Burchall' s  cell,  on  an  excuse  of  articles 
left  there  during  association.  Burchall,  hearing 
footsteps  approaching  a  few  minutes  before  the 
appointed  time,  leaped  off  as  arranged,  and  the 
footsteps  passed  the  door  and  went  on  down  the 
ward.  Her  confederate,  some  three  minutes 
afterwards,  arrived  in  charge  of  the  matron 
who  was  to  open  Burchall's  cell  and  demand 
the  missing  property;  and  Burchall,  to  all 
appearances  dead,  was  discovered  hanging  by 
the  neck.  In  this  instance,  a  return  to  life 
was  despaired  of — the  long  period  she  had  been 
suspended,  the  rigid  limbs,  the  swollen,  livid 
features,  seemed  all  evidences  that  playing  at 
death  had  become  death  in  earnest;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  unceasing   exertions   of  the 
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surgeon — and  a  more  earnest,  skilful  professor 
of  the  great  art  of  healing  does  not  exist  than 
Mr.  Rendle  of  Brixton  Prison — that  the 
rash  woman  was  brought  back  from  the  very 
brink  of  eternity,  after  remaining  unconscious 
for  three  and  forty  hours. 

Hanging  on  a  less  elaborate  principle  is 
adopted  by  more  nervous  women ;  tying  a  stay- 
lace  round  the  neck,  till  the  eyes  nearly  drop 
out  of  the  head,  and  then  waiting  patiently 
for  the  arrival  of  the  next  comer,  is  quite  a 
fashionable  amusement,  and,  the  reason  con- 
sidered for  the  act,  answers  tolerably  well. 

Tricks  are  played  by  prisoners  often  without 
an  ostensible  object.  I  have  a  remembrance 
of  one  woman  named  Jarvis,  at  Millbank, 
whose  efforts  to  place  her  head  in  remarkable 
positions  caused  great  embarrassment  to  the 
officers  in  charge.  Wherever  there  was  space 
to  squeeze  a  head,  this  woman's  soon  found 
its  way,  and  there  it  would  remain  a  fix- 
ture for  hours,  although  its  removal  was 
generally  at  the  option  of  the  prisoner.  In 
each  of  the   refractory   cell  doors   is   a  small 
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trap,  used  for  passing  the  food  to  the  pri- 
soners, and  through  this  aperture  would  the 
woman's  head  be  thrust,  with  a  silly,  defiant 
expression  of  countenance. 

It  was  a  ludicrous  part  of  a  matron's  duty  to 
stand  in  the  ward,  arguing  with  this  woman,  and 
begging  her  to  take  her  head  in,  all  that  her  ex- 
postulations elicited,  by  way  of  reply,  being  an 
idiotic  stare.  Endeavouring  to  open  the  door 
migbt  have  led  to  the  dislocation  of  the  prisoner's 
neck,  and  only  an  urgent  remonstrance  could  be 
made.  Jarvis,  or  "crying  Jarvis,"  as  she  was 
termed  by  the  prisoners,  was  considered  to  be 
a  little  weak  in  intellect,  and  certainly  this 
extraordinary  freak  does  not  warrant  me 
in  estimating  her  as  sane.  The  extra 
duty  she  entailed  on  her  officer  may  be  readily 
imagined  when  medical  orders  were  issued  that 
the  woman  was  not  to  be  left  with  her  head 
in  that  position,  as,  if  her  feet  were  to  give 
way  beneath  her,  death  would  infallibly  ensue. 

The  guards  were  accustomed  to  be  called  in 
to  Jarvis' s  head  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  efforts  were  made  to  gently  force  it 
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through  the  aperture  again ;  if  successful,  the 
trap  was  immediately  closed ;  if  unsuccessful,  a 
matron  sat  down  to  keep  watch  on  this 
aggravating  head. 

Strict  orders  were  given  not  to  open  the  trap 
of  Jarvis's  door;  but  the  force  of  habit  would 
lead  the  matron,  almost  unconsciously,  to  un- 
fasten it,  when,  as  quick  as  a  Jack-in-the-box, 
and  almost  on  the  same  principle,  Jarvis's 
head  would  immediately  appear. 

Tears  of  bitter  repentance  over  her  trea- 
cherous memory  would  the  matron  shed,  as 
the  head  refused  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
watching  of  it  became  once  more  an  extra 
prison  duty.  If  Jarvis  were  more  than 
usually  troublesome  or  irritable,  and  the  phy- 
sical force  used  was  successful  in  removing 
her  head  from  its  peculiar  position,  she 
would  fling  herself  on  her  back,  and  com- 
mence a  violent  kicking  on  the  floor  with 
her  heels,  that  would  last  for  twenty-four 
hours,  without  an  instant's  cessation. 

Jarvis's  head,  and  even  Jarvis's  heels, 
were  always   getting    into   extraordinary  posi- 
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tions,  however  close  the  watch  and  careful 
the  actions  of  the  matron  in  attendance ;  and 
the  name  of  crying  Jarvis,  to  any  of  the  old 
staff  of  either  Millbank  or  Brixon  Prison,  will 
be  followed  by  a  fervent  prayer  that  that 
eccentric  woman  may  never  meet  with  penal 
servitude  again. 

Returning  to  the  old  subject  of  schemes  for 
obtaining  admission  into  the  infirmary,  pricking 
the  gums  with  a  needle  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  common  practice — the  prisoner  fears  "  she's 
bust  a  wessel,  because  the  blood  keeps  coming 
up  in  her  mouth  so."  And  soap  pills  for 
sham  fits  and  frothing  at  the  mouth,  are 
as  much  in  request  at  our  Government  pri- 
sons as  amongst  those  street  impostors  who 
horrify  a  London  audience. 

There  are  women  also  who  will  stretch  them- 
selves out  awfully  "  stiff  and  stark"  in  their  beds, 
and  so  well  assume  the  appearance  of  death  as 
to  deceive  the  matron  in  charge,  who,  finding 
the  prisoner  has  not  responded  to  her  call,  enters 
the  cell  to  see  if  anything  has  happened. 

In    some    cases    the    doctor    is    sent  for. 
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If  the  woman  is  known  to  be  an  old 
offender,  a  pint  of  water  is  suddenly  clashed 
into  her  face,  when,  as  a  rule,  she  will  leap  up  in 
bed  and  utter  a  torrent  of  oaths  at  the  indignity. 

In  one  instance,  where  a  woman  stoutly 
insisted  upon  being  dead,  notwithstanding  all 
natural  appearances  to  the  contrary,  another 
prisoner  who  chanced  to  be  in  attendance 
hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  thrusting  her 
finger-nail  between  the  nail  and  the  flesh  of 
the  apparently  deceased,  when  the  woman 
bounced  up,  shook  her  clenched  fist  at  her 
torturer,  and  yelled  forth,  "  Oh,  Sail,  you  are 
a   brute!" 

Another  of  the  prisoners  at  Millbank 
possessed  such  a  peculiar  and  unusual  capacity 
of  self- inflation,  as  to  deceive  for  some  time 
even  the  medical  attendant,  who  imagined  that 
she  was  suffering,  from  some  natural  malady. 
She  would  expand  herself  to  an  astounding 
degree,  her  size  becoming  greater  every  instant, 
and  alarming  all  her  watchers.  Removal  to  the  in- 
firmary often  became  necessaiy,  where  in  time 
she  would  recover — sit   up   for  a  few   days — 

vol.  n.  E 
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take  to  her  bed  once  more,  and  then  begin 
again  gradually  to  expand.  Doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  woman's  affliction  having 
at  last  suggested  itself  to  the  medical  atten- 
dant, from  some  suspicious  gasps  that  seemed 
indulged  in  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking 
in  more  of  the  atmospheric  element,  chloroform 
was  suddenly  administered,  with  an  effect  in 
every  respect  surprising.  The  inflation  disap- 
peared when  the  woman's  powers  of  inhaling 
became  temporarily  suspended,  and  the  decep- 
tion was  at  last  clearly  traceable  to  the  right 
cause.  This  prisoner's  marvellous  powers  of 
expansion  were,  notwithstanding  the  discovery, 
still  practised  with  more  or  less  success  during 
her  stay  in  prison.  A  trick,  or  not  a  trick, 
it  exhausted  her  strength  to  that  extent  that 
infirmary  treatment  and  diet  could  not  be  re- 
fused her. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween real  and  fancied  infirmities,  if  the  woman 
be  clever  at  deception.  There  are  some  in- 
stances in  which  matrons,  and  even  surgeons, 
have  been  puzzled  to  the  last. 
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A  case  recurs  to  me  of  a  woman  at  Brix- 
ton Prison  ;  a  poor,  weakly  creature,  whose  in- 
firmities became  apparently  so  great  that  for 
some  years  she  spent  the  greater  part  of 
her  time  in  bed.  At  times  she  would 
make  an  effort  to  busy  herself  about  her 
cell,  or  walk  as  far  as  the  airing  ground, 
moaning  feebly  to  herself,  and  doubling  one 
of  her  legs  under  her  with  a  very  character- 
istic limp.  So  intense  were  apparently  her 
sufferings,  that  when  she  finally  kept  her 
bed  for  six  or  seven  months  —  some  who 
tell  this  story  assert  that  she  spent  the 
last  twelve  months  in  bed  —  it  was  mercifullv 
resolved  to  commute  her  sentence  by  two 
years,  in  consideration  of  her  great  infirmities. 

And  whether  she  were  an  impostor  or 
not,  certain  it  is  that  the  day  after  the  news  was 
received  she  suddenly  re-appeai-ed  in  the  prison, 
tidying  and  dusting  her  cell,  and  with  no  signs 
left  of  her  excruciating  limp.  She  was  considered 
an  impostor  for  the  time,  although  many  attributed 
the  temporary  disappearance  of  her  malady  to  the 
re-action  of  the  nerves  on  the  receipt  of  such 
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good  news  as  two  years  less  of  prison  ser- 
vice. 

At  all  events,  the  bodily  prostration  and 
the  limp  came  back  again  before  the  day  was 
out,  which  was  consistent  policy  if  she 
were  an  impostor,  and  a  curious  instance  of  the 
effect  of  sudden  good  news  if  she  were  not. 
Of  her  behaviour  out  .  of  prison  nothing  is 
known ;  my  own  opinion  concerning  her  is, 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  deception  al- 
lied with  natural  weakness,  and  that  with  one 
little  variation  from  her  rule,  she  played  her 
part  with  a  skill  far  beyond  the  average. 

One  of  the  greatest  tricks  in  my  experience 
of  prison  life  was  perpetrated  some  years 
since  by  two  women  at  Millbank.  I  say  the 
greatest,  not  that  there  was  much  ingenuity 
or  even  daring  in  the  act,  but  that  the  ex- 
citement amongst  prison  officers  was  greater 
than  at  any  other  time  which  I  can  call  to 
memory. 

The  roof  of  the  building  then  used  as  a 
laundry  ran  under  the  windows  of  the  priso- 
ners' cells,  and  from  these  windows  a  woman 
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named  Maxwell  and  another  contrived  to  re- 
move all  impediments  in  their  way,  and  squeeze 
themselves  through  to  the  roof  of  the  laimdry, 
where  they  were  shortly  afterwards  discovered 
by  the  guards,  coolly  promenading. 

Alarm  was  by  this  time  given  from  the 
interior  that  two  women  were  missing  from 
their  cells,  and  the  guards  made  their  appearance 
round  the  laundry,  to  prevent  all  attempt  at  fur- 
ther descent.  The  women,  who  had  no  intention 
of  escaping,  amused  themselves  with  deriding 
the  officials  below,  feigning  to  make  leaps  from 
the  roof  into  the  airing  yard  beneath,  and  exe- 
cuting little  comic  dances  of  defiance. 

But  an  end  was  put  to  this  divergence 
from  the  ordinary  routine  by  ladders  being 
brought  to  the  laundry,  and  a  simultaneous 
rush  made  up  them  by  two  or  three  guards. 
The  women  offered  no  resistance,  although  they 
were  both  desperate  characters — a  scuffle  on  the 
roof  of  a  house,  with  the  prospect  of  an  un- 
ceremonious dash  into  the  yard  beneath,  not 
being  to  their  taste.  They  accepted  their" 
handcuffs  without  a  murmur,  and  went  down 
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the  ladders  and  off  to  the  "dark"  in  an  ex- 
ultant mood  :  it  had  been  a  great  change  for 
them,  and  they  had  enjoyed  it  very  much  ! 

Perhaps  as  great  a  piece  of  impudence  was 
perpetrated  at  a  later  date  by  another  priso- 
ner, who  was  a  woman  of  no  very  great 
muscular  power  to  look  at — in  fact,  one  whose 
general  appearance  was  altogether  deceptive. 
She  was  of  the  incorrigible  order,  setting 
all  rules  at  defiance,  and  as  partial  to 
"breakings  out"  as  the  worst  of  her  contem- 
poraries. 

The  principal  feat  for  which  she  was  cele- 
brated at  Millbank  was  that  of  suddenly  rushing 
at  a  guard  of  six  feet  in  height,  whom  spe- 
cial business  had  brought  for  an  instant  to 
the  woman's  side  of  the  prison,  fling  her  arms 
round  his  capacious  waist,  lift  him  bodily  from 
the  ground,  and  run  with  him  a  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  yards,  amidst  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  women,  and  the  attempt  of  the 
matrons  in  attendance  to  appear  preternaturally 
solemn  and  shocked  The  astonishment,  sup- 
pressed rage,  and  discomfiture  of  the  big  war- 
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der,  would  have  afforded  a  study  for  George 
Cruikshank  in  his  best  days  —  never  was  the 
dignity  of  office  more  suddenly  outraged  and 
transformed  to  burlesque. 

And  burlesque  will  here  and  there  start 
forth  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  and  even  prison 
walls  will  ring  with  laughter.  There  are  few 
places  so  wholly  dark  but  that  a  ray  of  light 
will  fall  upon  them  and  brighten  them  at  times. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS. — MARIA  COPES. 

The  last  published  report  of  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons  directed  attention  to  a  prisoner 
at  Millbank,  whose  conduct  was  so  extraordinary 
and  outrageous  as  to  he  more  that  of  a  wild 
beast  than  a  reflecting,  rational  human  being. 
Even  in  the  annals  of  prison  life  she  stands  an 
anomaly,  her  actions  having  been  so  far  removed 
from  those  of  other  prisoners  as  to  render 
her  worthy  of  special  mention  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary paper. 
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The  woman  mentioned  in  that  report,  and 
who  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch, 
was  Maria  Copes,  still  serving  out  her  time, 
and  still  oscillating  between  the  prisons  of 
Millbank  and  Brixton.  (It  is  fair  to  add, 
however,  that  Copes  is  now  making,  for  the 
first  time,  some  little  effort  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  has  been  several  months  without 
incurring  a  report.) 

Copes,  it  may  be  premised,  is  a  giantess  in 
appearance;  powerfully  made,  with  a  pair  of 
broad  shoulders  and  muscular  arms,  worthy  of  a 
member  of  the  pugilistic  profession.  A  woman 
with  no  common  sense,  devoid  of  all  common 
feeling  even  for  her  own  sufferings,  and  of  all 
reflection  on  the  punishments  that  must  follow 
her  outbreaks,  dark  cells,  handcuffs,  and  strait- 
waiscoats  having  no  terrors  for  her.  It  is  to 
this  woman  that  I  indirectly  alluded  in  my 
sketch  of  Ball,  as  Ball's  superior  in  the 
art  of  aggravation  and  resistance.  Skilful 
with  her  hands,  her  feet,  her  teeth,  and 
possessed  of  extraordinary  strength,  it  may  be 
imagined  that    Copes  was  no  easy  subject  to 
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deal  with  in  her  evil  hours.  For  instance, 
it  might  happen  that  on  some  day  she  would  sud- 
denly refuse  to  take  air,  saying  : — 

"There's  no  occasion  why  I  should  take 
air — what's  the  good  of  air  to  me  1  Just  be 
off,  and  leave  me  alone,  while  I'm  quiet." 

If  this  hint  were  not  immediately  attended 
to,  she  would  scream  like  a  hyena,  dash  at 
her  cell  door,  and  shake  it  with  a  force  that 
in  very  violent  paroxysms  would  perhaps  leave 
it  in  her  hands. 

Breaking  furniture,  smashing  glass,  tearing 
blankets  and  rug  after  the  old  prison  fashion, 
were  mere  trifles  to  Copes ;  the  table  was 
reduced  to  firewood  in  an  instant,  gas  pipes 
were  torn  down,  the  sides  of  tin  cans  were 
flattened  together,  and  a  greater  number  of 
men  were  always  required  to  force  her  into 
a  refractory  cell  than  had  ever  been  engaged 
on  the  same  duties  since  Millbank  Prison 
had  scowled  across  the  water  at  the  Vauxhall 
wharves. 

Getting  Copes  into  a  refractory  or  dark  cell 
was  no  easy  matter ;    getting  her,  as  soon  as 
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possible,  out  of  those  quarters  became  another 
duty  to  be  immediately  attended  to.  When 
placed  in  the  "  dark,"  it  was  found  that  she 
had  a  partiality  to  leaping  from  one  side  of 
the  cell  to  the  other,  taking  "  headers  "  as  it  were 
against  the  opposite  wall ;  or  else  assuming  a 
crouching  position  in  a  corner,  she  would  curl  her 
arms  round  her  knees,  and  commence  a  series  of 
violent  swinging  motions  that  brought  her  head 
rapidly  against  the  wall,  with  a  sickening  series 
of  cracks  that  would  have  ended  in  concussion 
of  the  brain  with  any  other  prisoner.  If  not 
thus  agreeably  occupied,  she  would  wrench 
up  the  flooring  of  "  the  darks,"  and  batter 
away  with  the  planks  at  the  door,  till  the 
whole  prison  seemed  coming  down  at  once.  It 
became  soon  generally  understood  that  Copes 
was  too  violent  even  for  "darks"  and  "re- 
fractories;" canvas  jackets  were  of  little  use, 
for  she  ripped  them  up  and  burst  them  asunder, 
as  though  they  had  been  prison  sheeting;  and 
handcuffs  she  broke  or  bit  away  from  her 
wrists,  and,  failing  that,  tried  to  dash  her 
brains  out  with  them. 
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These  extraordinary  paroxysms  of  passion 
would  last  for  days,  and  defeat  all  efforts  to 
reduce  them  by  restraint:  the  power  to  injure 
herself  it  was  difficult  to  deprive  her  of,  and 
she  was  more  insensible  to  the  pain  she  inflicted 
on  herself  than  were  those  compelled  to  be  the 
witnesses  of  her  self-torture.  It  became  necessary 
to  confine  her  in  tbe  padded  cell,  a  room  generally 
reserved  for  mad  prisoners,  the  walls  of  which 
are  thickly  padded  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  ceiling.  Here  she  would  climb  about 
like  a  cat,  and  often  be  found  wriggling  her- 
self round  the  room  several  feet  above  the 
heads  of  her  observers.  She  was  as  supple 
and  as  agile  as  a  panther,  and  possessed  all 
the  strength  of  that  creature  of  the  forests. 

Copes  finished  her  feats  in  the  padded 
room  by  tearing  down  with  her  teeth  all  the 
strongly-fixed  canvas,  supports,  and  stuffing, 
and  piling  up  the  ground  with  the  ddbris. 
I  believe  this  was  the  first  time  that  ever 
the  feat  was  accomplished,  and  the  strength  and 
ingenuity  by  which  she  succeeded  in  the  attempt 
must  have  verged  on    the   superhuman.  She 
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became  very  vain  of  this  last  exploit — which 
she  repeated  several  times — and  used  to  boast 
of  it  to  her  fellow-prisoners,  who  were  com- 
pelled after  that  to  sit  up  with  her  night  and 
day,  for  fear  of  the  harm  she  might  perpetrate 
on  herself. 

Tightly  secured  in  canvas  jackets  of  an  extra 
thickness,  it  became  necessary  to  feed  Copes 
with  a  spoon — a  process  which  she  objected  to 
strongly,  and  for  which  she  showed  her  contempt  in 
a  manner  at  once  novel  and  characteristic.  She 
would  stand  very  quietly  and  receive  a 
spoonful  of  her  gruel,  then  give  a  cat-like 
run  up  the  prison  wall,  blow  the  food 
from  her  mouth  through  the  window,  spring 
down  again  with  pantomimic  celerity,  and 
place  herself  in  position  for  the  next  modi- 
cum of  gruel,  to  be  served  in  the  same  way, 
until  the  whole  was  disposed  of.  If  the 
women  in  association  with  her  were  withdrawn 
for  a  few  minutes,  she  would  often  be 
found  on  their  return  divested  of  the  canvas 
jacket,  and  with  the  ceiling  of  her  cell  torn 
down  and  covering  the  floor! 
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A  special  consultation  between  the  resident 
surgeon,  Dr.  Guy,  the  medical  superintendent 
—  the  worthy,  kind,  and  clever  successor  to 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Baly — and  Dr.  Forbes 
Win  slow,  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  Copes 
was  of  perfectly  sound  mind — indulging  in  the 
mere  eccentricities,  I  may  add,  of  a  woman 
naturally  playful ! 

After  her  fits  of  insubordination  Copes  was 
accustomed  to  sober  down  a  little,  to  do  her 
work  regularly,  and  to  behave  like  the  other 
prisoners.  She  was  always  carefully  watched,  how- 
ever,— matrons  were  warned  of  her,  and  prisoners 
cautioned  not  to  cross  her;  but  she  took 
offence  at  so  many  little  trifles,  and  was 
always  so  full  of  whims  and  fancies  in  her- 
self, that  studying  Copes  was  of  very  little 
use. 

Strangely  enough,  though  the  most  vio- 
lent woman  in  prison  service,  she  never  indulged 
in  the  foul,  abominable  language  common  to 
prisoners  in  their  paroxysms.  She  never 
made  use  of  an  oath  during  the  whole  time 
of  my  knowledge  of  her. 
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Copes  sobering  down  somewhat,  endeavours 
were  made  to  induce  her  to  take  exercise, 
and  by  dint  of  much  coaxing  she  one  after- 
noon proceeded,  like  a  sulky  elephant,  into 
the  airing  ground  of  Millbank  Prison.  Here 
affairs  seemed  progressing  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  until,  becoming  tired  of  the  mono- 
tony, and  anxious  to  create  a  little  diversion, 
she  squatted  down  in  a  corner  of  the  yard, 
and  proceeded  to  rock  herself  backwards  and 
forwards,  in  much  the  same  style  as  she  was 
accustomed  to  in  the  "  darks,"  bringing  her 
hard  skull  with  violence  against  the  bricks 
with  every  oscillation. 

Some  of  the  women  shrieked,  and  ran  to 
stop  her  —  Copes  broke  into  one  of  her  old 
frenzies  —  a  posse  of  guards  arrived  to  the 
rescue,  and  she  was  borne  away  to  her  old 
refractory  quarters. 

"  I  told  you  I  wasn't  going  to  walk,  and 
that  I  didn't  like  air,"  she  grumbled,  by  way 
of  explanation  for  her  outbreak,  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

Copes,  in  due  time,  was  sent  on  to  Brixton, 
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where  the  new  rules  and  new  faces  brought  on 
for  a  while  the  old  irritable  fits,  until  she 
"took  a  turn,"  as  it  were,  and  gave  evidence 
of  again  sobering  down. 

She  is  now,  I  hear,  proceeding  calmly 
and  methodically  in  the  regular  routine,  and 
everyone  is  thinking  how  nicely  Copes  is 
going  on,  and  how  wonderfully  she  has  altered 
for  the  better.  Whether  a  change  is  yet  to  come 
"  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream,"  and  she  is 
again  to  make  havoc  with  prison  property, 
and  render  nugatory  all  methods  yet  adopted  for 
the  regulation  and  order  of  female  convict  estab- 
lishments, it  is  impossible  to  guess.  She 
has  promised  to  amend,  and  leaves  "for 
good "  next  April,  I  believe — so  there  is  much 
to  hope  for.* 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  April  has  passed,  and  Maria 
Copes  is  free.  Her  conduct  on  the  whole  at  Brixton  Prison 
was  just  passable." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PRISON  SCHOOL. 

Government  makes  a  wise  effort  to  afford 
our  unruly  children  some  little  idea  of  right,  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  lessons  conned  in  the 
darker  school  where  there  are  ever  pupils  apt 
at  ill  instruction. 

In  justice  to  my  subject,  I  must  say  that 
the  schooling  system  is  far  from  a  perfect  one 
—  does  not  work  well  —  even  irritates  the 
women.  Perhaps  it  would  be  hard  for  most  of 
us  to  sit  down  late  in  life  to  learn  school 
lessons ;  to  these  women,  who  have  known  no 
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lessons  in  their  childhood,  whose  minds  are 
set  to  ignorance,  and  on  whom  a  ray  of 
light  is  torture,  the  prison  school  is  almost  un- 
endurahle. 

I  cannot  think  that  so  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  schools  as  the  subject 
is  deserving  of.  The  machinery  to  do  good 
is  existent;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not 
fairly  worked.  There  is  no  incentive  to  learn, 
and  the  women  sit  down  to  then'  lessons  with 
more  doggedness  and  moroseness  than  they 
exhibit  when  they  turn  to  their  daily  labour. 

"What's  the  good  of  my  learning  at  this 
time  of  life  1 "  one  woman  will  say.  And  I 
have  often  heard  another  exclaim,  "I'd  rather 
have  six  months — nine  months — longer  sentence 
than  this  sort  of  work.    It's   awful  hard !" 

They  sit  at  their  desks,  a  posse  of  unruly 
children,  more  ignorant  and  unteachable  than 
any  child  can  possibly  be ;  growling  discon- 
tent over  their  lessons,  and  seeking  to  evade 
them.  Over  such  a  grisly  array  of  pupils 
the  two  schoolmistresses  in  attendance  possess 
little,  if  any,  power. 

At    Millbank    the     instruction    is  cellular. 
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Three  or  four  years  since  some  new  arrange- 
ments were  made  at  that  prison,  and  have 
since  heen  followed  up  with  a  little  more 
success,  although  I  can  scarcely  credit  the  fact 
that  the  number  who  are  still  unable  to  write 
their  own  letters  when  transferred  to  Brixton 
are  comparatively  few.  In  fact,  the  reports 
of  the  chaplains  of  Brixton  and  Fulham,  to 
which  these  women  are  drafted,  allege  almost 
the  reverse.  "  The  educational  state  of  the 
prisoners  who  have  been  received  during  the 
year  has  not  been  encouraging,"  asserts  the 
Rev.  J.  Moran,  of  Brixton  Prison.  The  fol- 
lowing return  of  school  duties  at  Millbank 
Prison,  I  extract  from  the  report  of  1860:  — 
"  School  is  held  in  each  ward  twice  a  week, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time.  The 
number  of  schoolmistresses  assigned  to  a  ward 
is  four,  and  as  a  ward  contains  on  an  average 
about  twenty-eight  prisoners,  each  teacher  has 
thus  seven  prisoners  to  instruct,  to  each  of 
whom  (for  they  are  taught  individually  in 
their  cells)  the  time  permits  her  to  give  a 
lesson  of  about  thirteen  minutes'  duration  on 
the  average.    During  the  school  hour  all  work 
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is  suspended.  On  the  commencement  of  school 
the  prisoners  are  set  to  write,  and  while  they 
are  thus  employed,  the  teachers  are  passing 
from  cell  to  cell,  giving  to  each,  in  turn,  a 
short  reading  lesson,  and  pointing  out  any  de- 
fects in  the  writings  that  need  correction. 
When  the  teacher  leaves,  the  prisoner  re- 
sumes her  writing  if  not  already  finished,  or, 
if  she  has  finished  her  writing,  goes  over  by 
herself  the  lesson  just  received.  Under  the 
former  arrangement  each  schoolmistress  had  a 
certain  number  of  wards  assigned  to  her,  each 
of  which  she  visited  twice  in  the  week, 
teaching  in  the  ward  for  half  a  day  each  time, 
during  which  the  prisoners  were  at  liberty  to 
lay  aside  their  work  in  order  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  the  schoolmistress.  It  was  found, 
however,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
few  anxious  to  improve  themselves,  no  prepa- 
ration was  made,  and  that  beyond  the  few 
minutes'  actual  instruction  by  the  schoolmis- 
tress, nothing  was  done  by  the  prisoners  for 
themselves.  Under  these  circumstances  their 
progress  could  not  be  satisfactory.  Another 
defect  of  the  old  arrangement  was,  that  it  ad- 
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mitted  of  little  or  no  supervision  of  the 
teaching  on  the  part  of  the  chaplain.  A 
remedy  is  found  for  this  in  the  present  plan, 
which,  by  bringing  the  teachers  together 
in  a  single  ward  at  a  time,  rather  than 
distributing  them  singly  throughout  several 
wards,  enables  the  chaplain  to  superintend 
their  work,  and  also  better  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  prisoners  by  occasionally  him- 
self testing  their  progress." 

The  prison  school-room  at  Brixton  is  a  large 
room  built  out  from  that  part  of  the  building  termed 
the  Old  Prison,  and  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Number  1.  The  women  are  taught  once 
a-week,  in  classes  of  fifty  at  a  time ;  the  wing 
women  generally  of  a  morning,  from  ten  to 
half-past  twelve ;  the  old  prison  women, 
and  consequently  the  worst  behaved,  of  an 
afternoon,  and  for  a  period  of  time  somewhat 
less  than  women  of  the  second  or  first  class.* 
On  Saturdays  there  is  a  school  held  for  the 
laundry  wards,  on  which  day  another  room  is 
opened,  and  a  hundred  women   are  taught  at 

*  The  slight  alteration  of  teaching  the  women  in 
smaller  classes  has  been  recently  tried  with  satisfactory 
results. 
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once,  by  four  schoolmistresses.  Two  school- 
mistresses compose  the  staff,  but  the  ladies 
holding  the  positions  of  librarian's  and  chaplain's 
clerk  at  Brixton  assume  for  the  nonce  a  posi- 
tion as  preceptors.  It  must  be  understood  that 
everybody  is  compelled  to  attend  school,  with 
the  exception  of  sick  prisoners,  or  prisoners  con- 
fined in  the  refractory  cells  for  insubordination. 
Lady  prisoners,  whose  education  may  be  in 
advance  of  the  schoolmistress's,  sit  side  by  side 
with  the  woman  who  stumbles  over  a  word  of 
one  syllable,  or  cannot  read  at  all,  and  who  sits 
glowering  at  her  book,  inwardly  cursing  its 
contents. 

The  two  schoolmistresses  sit  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  having  the  women  on  three  sides 
of  them.  Each  schoolmistress  attends  to  five  and 
twenty  women,  whilst  facing  the  fifty  prisoners 
is  the  matron,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a 
careful  watch,  and  allow  no  surreptitious 
whispering.  And  it  is  singular  the  little  respect 
and  awe  that  are  shown  for  the  two  school- 
mistresses, and  the  power  that  is  possessed  by 
the  matron  over  that  ward  of  fifty  prisoners. 
If  the  matron  glance  aside,  whispering  begins 
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at  once,  and  no  threats  or  warnings  of  the 
schoolmistresses  have  any  effect  upon  their 
pupils. 

The  schoolmistress  appeals  to  the  matron  on 
duty  if  there  be  too  much  talking,  and  the 
matron  calls  to  order  and  reproves  the  unruly. 
Bible  reading  in  classes  is  adopted  by  those 
who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  letters,  and 
a  strange  gabble  of  sounds  it  is  proceeding 
from  these  women.  There  is,  however,  an 
objection  to  reading  aloud  amongst  them,  and 
and  it  is  only  by  the  matron's  continual  re- 
monstrance that  the  majority  of  the  women 
can  be  induced  to  read  at  all.  Those  who 
have  yet  their  letters  to  learn  have  special 
lessons  given  them,  and  great  is  the  difficulty 
to  surmount  the  first  barriers  in  the  way 
of  education.  Women  more  ignorant  and 
stupid  than  these  prisoners  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive;  teaching  them  becomes  a 
hopeless  task — the  little  progress  made  one 
week  is  entirely  forgotten  the  next,  and  has 
to  be  re-learned,  with  the  same  stolidity  of 
manners  and  vacuity  of  countenance.  Teaching 
for  two  hours,  or  two  hours  and  a  half,  once 
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a-week,  with  no  lessons  to  learn  in  the  interim, 
is  a  burlesque  of  teaching  with  such  indocile  pupils. 

Reading  in  Bible-class  and  a  writing  lesson 
constitute  almost  all  the  school  duties  required  of 
the  women.  Originally  copy-books  were  given 
to  them,  until  the  leaves  began  to  disap- 
pear, and  to  be  used  for  furtive  correspondence ; 
latterly  a  single  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  before 
each  woman,  and  collected  at  the  end  of 
school  hours,  the  performance  thereon  being 
duly  criticized. 

At  one  period  an  attempt  was  made  to  teach 
the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  a  variation 
which  unfortunately  proved  a  signal  failure.  It 
was  the  last  feather  on  the  camel's  back,  and 
the  women  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
arduous  mental  exertion.  To  do  them  justice 
they  made  the  attempt ;  but  the  extra- 
ordinary answers  that  were  returned  to  questions 
the  most  simple,  and  the  shouts  of  laughter 
from  the  women  at  the  desks  at  the  blunders 
of  those  who  had  found  courage  to  respond, 
were  subversive  of  good  order,  often  of  good 
temper.  A  scene  like  the  subjoined  was 
of  common  occurrence  : — 
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"  Attention,  please.    Twice  two  ?" 
a  Four "  would  be   responded   pretty  gene- 
rally. 

"Twice  three!" 

Affairs  would  be  growing  difficult,  and  out 
of  twenty-five  women  six  or  seven  would  ven- 
ture to  reply,  "  Six." 

"Twice  four!" 

Dead  silence,  to  be  suddenly  broken  by  one 
voice  crying  out,  "Nine,"  at  which  there  would 
be  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  rest  of  the 
class. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  stupids  ?"  I  have 
heard  a  woman  passionately  exclaim  ;  "  I'll  fetch 
one  of  you  a  hit  of  the  mouth  in  a  minute, 
if  you  don't  stop  grinning." 

"Jackson,  I  shall  report  you,"  remonstrates 
the  matron  on  the  watch. 

"I  ain't  come  here  to  be  laughed  at,  miss, 
I  can  tell  you  !  " 

Jackson  will  probably  subside,  if  the  matron 
be  a  woman  of  tact  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  humours  of  the  prisoners. 

Arithmetic  proving  a  failure,  teaching  re- 
solved itself  again  into  Bible-class  and  writing- 
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lesson,  which  I  believe  has  continued  to  this 
clay,  without  any  change  from  the  wearisome 
monotony.* 

The  old  prison  women  are  naturally  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  the  wing  women ; 
and  if  there  were  a  general  mutiny  in  the 
school  amongst  the  former,  there  would  be 
little  chance  for  the  one  matron  and 
two  schoolmistresses  against  fifty  furious  pri- 
soners. 

The  old  prisoners  come  to  school  with  more  re- 
luctance than  the  wing  women  ;  often  lump  them- 

*  My  observations  on  this  head  appear  at  variance  with 
the  list  of  school-books  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  fol- 
lowing works  I  perceive  are  set  down : — Class  Reading 
Books,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  ;  Adult  Lesson  Book  ;  "  History  of 
England ;  "  "  Catechism  of  History  of  England  ;  "  "  Cate- 
chism of  Astronomy  ;  "  "  Catechism  of  Geography  ;  " 
"  Catechism  of  Modern  History;  "  "  Stewart's  Geography;" 
"  First  Book  of  Arithmetic  ;  "  "  Spelling  Book,  superseded 
by  Sullivan,"  &c,  &c.  Half  of  these  works  I  have  seen  on 
the  shelves  ;  the  other  half  I  have  no  knowledge  of,  having 
never  even  heard  them  alluded  to.  I  am  convinced  no  body 
of  female  convicts  could  be  made  to  receive  lessons  from 
one-tenth  of  them.  With  regard  to  the  first  book  of 
arithmetic,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  a  sum  is  still 
occasionally  worked  on  a  large  slate,  at  which  the  women 
gape  and  stare,  but  gather  nothing  from. 
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selves  down  on  the  forms  and  open  their 
Bibles  with  an  impatient  dab  upon  the  desk. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  prisoner  will 
sit  down  in  a  corner  and  refuse  to  read  or 
write,  remaining  there  stolid  and  defiant  during 
the  whole  time  allotted  to  prisoners'  education. 

"  I  can't  stand  it,  miss — it  only  drives  me  silly," 
the  woman  may  exclaim,  in  reply  to  her  ma- 
tron's reproof ;  "  I'll  be  quiet  here.  I  shan't  do 
any  reading  to-day — catch  me  at  it !  " 

Another  of  the  old  prison  women  will  sud- 
denly leap  to  her  feet  with  a  stifled  exclamation 
which  may  pass  for  a  mild  remonstrance  or  a 
muttered  oath,  and  stride  over  her  form  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Miss   ,  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  cell." 

"  Wait  till  schooling  is  over,  Jones." 

The  woman  shakes  her  head  savagely. 

"I'm  sick  of  schooling.  You'd  better  take 
me  back  to  my  cell — I  shall  only  make  a  row 
here.    Don't  say  I  haven't  given  you  warning." 

If  the  woman  steadily  persist,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quietness  the  matron  allows  her  to 
withdraw,  accompanies  her  to  her  particular 
ward,  and  locks  her  up  in  her  cell.    On  her 
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return  to  the  schoolroom,  the  prisoners  will  in- 
variably be  discovered  talking  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  deaf  to  the  reproofs  of  the  school- 
mistresses, and  stolidly  oblivious  of  their  pre- 
sence. Quarrels  have  begun  on  the  old  subject 
of  "  palling  in ; "  jealous  mutterings  echo  from 
one  form  to  another  ;  threats  of  punching  each 
other's  heads,  and  scratching  out  each  other's 
eyes,  are  prolific,  and  it  requires  all  the  matron's 
power  to  subdue  these  angry  waters,  and  cast 
oil  upon  them,  before  the  tempest  rages  forth  in 
earnest. 

It  is  the  matron's  most  difficult  task  to  keep 
these  women  subordinate  to  prison  rules  in 
school  hours,  and  extra  insubordination  is  consi- 
dered the  matron's  fault,  and  punished  by  a  fine. 

Instances  have  occurred  of  a  refractory 
pupil  suddenly  losing  all  command  of  temper, 
and  flinging  her  books  unceremoniously  at  the 
head  of  a  woman  who  has  offered  her  an 
insult,  in  the  shape  of  a  grimace  or  a  laugh 
at  her  peculiar  style  of  reading.  It  is  need- 
less to  inform  the  reader,  who,  if  he  has 
faithfully  followed  me,  must  have  obtained  a 
fair  insight  into  prison  character,  that  these  stormy 
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variations  of  temper  spread  like  wildfire,  and  offer 
temptations  to  follow  a  similar  example,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  unsettled  natures  to  resist. 

During  the  last  half  hour  of  "schooling" 
the  women,  weaxy  of  tuition,  begin  to  talk  and 
whisper  together;  if  not  too  loudly,  the  matron, 
as  a  general  rule,  allows  the  little  privilege  of  a 
gossip.  But  the  ways  of  one  matron  are  not 
those  of  another  in  the  schoolroom — each  has 
her  own  peculiar  style  of  management,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  good  sense  and  discretion  of  the  officer, 
so  is  there  more  or  less  discipline  in  school  hours. 

A  bad  officer  loses  half  the  command  over 
her  women  at  these  times — fifty  unruly  natures 
together  in  one  room  are  hard  to  keep  in  a 
semblance  of  quiescence,  when  books  are  weari- 
some, and  blots  and  splashes  plentiful. 

Occasionally  the  superintendent,  the  deputy,  or 
the  chaplain  will  enter,  and  a  general  rising  of 
the  inmates  of  the  room  take  place — a  few  pri- 
soners, if  of  a  sullen  turn,  feigning  not  to 
notice  the  arrivals,  until  attention  is  directed 
to  their  breach  of  courtesy  by  the  matron  in 
attendance. 

Superintendent,   deputy,  or  chaplain  having 
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departed,  after  asking  a  few  questions, — perhaps 
on  the  progress  of  the  women, — the  school  sub- 
sides, and  lessons  are  resumed. 

Time  for  dismissal  having  arrived,  the 
schoolmistress  raps  the  table,  and  the  women 
rise,  whilst  she  utters  the  prayer  of  dismissal 
used  in  our  churches :  "  The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  us  all  evermore. 
Amen."  In  earlier  times  it  was  usual  to 
substitute  a  verse  of  a  hymn  in  lieu  of  this 
solemn  petition, — that  beautiful  verse  of  the 
evening  hymn,  commencing — 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

But  the  women,  with  little  reverence  in  their 
natures,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  exercis- 
ing their  voices,  gave  vent  to  such  vociferous 
bawling,  and  such  sly  wicked  additions  of 
their  own  to  the  verse,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  discontinue  singing,  and  to  substi- 
tute the  prayer  already  mentioned. 

School  over,  the  first  twenty-five  women, 
with  as  much  delight  as  was  ever  evinced  by 
a  restless  crowd  of  boys  turning  out  of  a 
village    school    to    a    breezy    common,  start 
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from  their  forms  towards  the  door,  the  matron 
using  her  best  endeavours  to  send  them  out 
with  some  semblance  of  order.  The  more 
artful  of  them  may,  before  this  time, 
have  filled  their  thimbles  with  ink,  intending 
to  make  off  with  a  small  modicum  of  that 
fluid,  to  be  used  in  correspondence  with  a  "  pal " 
in  some  other  portion  of  the  prison. 

This  thimble  the  woman  will  carry  in  her 
hand  to  her  cell,  sometimes  betraying  herself 
by  dropping  the  ink  on  the  stones,  or  spilling 
it  over  her  dress ;  and  if  ingenious  enough  to 
keep  it  concealed  till  dinner  time,  will  sink  it 
in  half  her  dinner  loaf,  and  put  by  that  half 
till  tea  time. 

"Not  at  all  hungry  to-day,  miss,"  is  her 
excuse,  "perhaps  my  appetite  will  come  round 
by  tea." 

And  so  for  one  meal  the  half-loaf  is  allowed 
to  remain,  and  this  is  no  infraction  of  the 
prison  rules. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sketch  of  prison  schooling ; 
veiy  little  is  learned,  and  the  school- 
mistress finds  it  up-hill  work  to  drill  some 
seeds    of    learning    into    the    heads    of  these 
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ignorant,  often  brutal,  women.  Still  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  from  which  much 
good  might  be  evolved  if  the  requisite  care  were 
taken,  and  the  requisite  means  to  work  good  put 
into  form  and  carried  out.  The  machinery  is 
at  fault,  I  have  observed:  the  lessons  are 
monotonous — no  interest  is  taken  in  their  studies 
by  the  women,  and  there  is  no  sympathy  between 
schoolmistresses  and  pupils.  But  it  is  a  good 
feature  in  our  prisons ;  and  education  is  a 
stanch  opponent  to  crime.  With  every  good  seed 
sown,  an  evil  one  dies  to  make  room  for  it ; 
and  the  sowing  of  that  seed  in  the  proper 
and  most  fitting  manner  is  worth  a  little  more 
consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the 
genius  to  suggest  amendments,  and  the  power 
to  carry  those  amendments  out. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PRISON     CHARACTERS . — SARAH     BAKER,  MART 
MAY,  AND  THE  JEWESS. 

In  Millbank  and  Brixton  Prisons  were,  and  are, 
many  prisoners  whose  traits  of  character  are 
worth  preserving.  They  stand  a  little  apart 
from  the  general  body,  and  I  should  not  be 
doing  justice  to  my  task  were  I  to  wholly 
pass  them  by.  They  are  not  characters  very 
striking,  neither  is  any  remarkable  incident 
connected  with  them,  but  there  is  sufficient 
interest  attached  to  each  to  warrant  an  ap- 
pearance in  these  pages. 

vol.  ir.  G 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  the  story  of  Sarah  Baker 
has  long  since  been  forgotten  by  newspaper 
readers,  notwithstanding  that  much  public 
sympathy  was  evinced  for  her  at  the  time 
of  trial. 

Sarah  Baker  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
her  infant,  at  the  Stafford  Assizes,  in  July, 
1853.  It  may  be  remembered  by  a  few  that 
the  case  was  a  pitiable  one,  and  the  crime 
awful  in  its  character.  The  old  story  of  man's 
temptation  and  woman's  fall,  ending  in  the 
birth  of  a  child,  which  she  was  totally  unable 
to  support.  The  circumstances  were  aggravated 
by  the  facts  that  her  seducer  had  fled  the 
country,  in  order  to  avoid  the  liability  of  sup- 
porting her  child,  and  that  at  the  end  of  a 
year  he  had  returned  and  married  another  woman. 
Sarah  Baker,  the  story  runs,  strove  for  a  long 
while  against  the  adverse  current,  in  the  hope 
of  supporting  herself  and  child,  and,  finally, 
becoming  desperate,  took  the  child  to  a  deserted 
pit-shaft  and  threw  it  down.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  her  counsel  to  obtain  her  acquittal  on 
the  ground  of  insanity;  but  the  jury  found  her 
guilty  of  murder,  at   the  same  time  strongly 
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recommending  her  to  mercy,  on  account  of  the 
distressing  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  morhid 
condition  of  mind  under  which  she  laboured 
when  the  deed  was  perpetrated.  The  jury's 
recommendation  was  forwarded  to  the  proper 
quarter,  and  Sarah  Baker's  sentence  of  death 
was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Sarah  Baker  arrived  at  Millbank  Prison  a 
very  young,  delicate  woman,  took  her  place 
in  her  ward  at  coir  picking,  very  wil- 
lingly, and  soon  became  distinguished  from  the 
mass,  as  an  obedient,  even  cheerful  prisoner. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  great  deal  of 
public  sympathy  was  wasted  on  -this  woman, 
and  that  for  the  crime  itself,  and  its  conse- 
quences, Baker  felt  little  remorse.  There  was 
a  hardness,  even  a  callousness  in  her  manner 
of  alluding  to  the  crime,  that  showed  the 
heart  had  not  been  wrung  much  by  the  guilty 
act  which  had  deprived  her  child  of  life. 

"I  was  obliged  to  throw  the  little  beggar 
over,"  it  is  reported  Baker  said  one  clay  to  a 
woman  to  whom  she  was  detailing  the  inci- 
dents of  the  dark  past,  "it  made  such  an 
awful  row." 

G  2 
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Baker's  health,  both  at  Millbank  and  Brixton, 
was  variable — is  still,  I  believe,  on  the  de- 
cline. When  out  of  the  infirmary  she  was  a 
good  servant,  worked  industriously,  was  civil 
to  her  matrons,  and  preserved  a  far  more 
cheerful  demeanour  than  the  majority  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  past  crime  did  not  press  heavily  on  her 
conscience,  I  have  observed;  but  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  these  serious  acts  seldom 
do.  Women  who  are  in  for  murder,  more 
especially  for  the  murder  of  their  children, 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  best  behaved,  the  most 
light-hearted  prisoners.  I  may  add  here  that 
with  all  the  prisoners  the  crime  is  of  little 
account,  and  the  sentence  for  it  only  a  sub- 
ject to  be  deplored.  It  is  always  a  harsh 
sentence,  or   an  unjust  one. 

"If  old    Judge   ,   or    that   ,  had 

been  on  circuit,  instead  of   ,  I  shouldn't 

have  had  all  this  time   to  serve  1 " 

If  Baker  live  to  July,  1863,  the  probability 
is  that  she  will  obtain  her  liberty — life  women 
standing  a  chance  of  freedom  after  ten  years' 
service. 
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Mary  May  was  a  prisoner  of  a  different 
stamp — a  woman  who  served  four  years  for 
petty  larceny,  and  went  back  to  the  world 
—  a  young,  fair-haired  woman,  a  stanch 
Catholic,  and,  let  me  add,  a  saucy,  quarrelsome 
prisoner,  who  required  considerable  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  matrons.  She  affected  a 
supreme  contempt  for  the  other  prisoners, 
albeit  her  own  ignorance  was  something  re- 
markable. 

"I  can't  speak  to  'em,  miss,"  she  would 
say,  confidentially ;  "  they  are  such  a  set  of 
rubbitch." 

And  when  she  did  speak  to  them  it  was 
in  answer  to  a  taunt  of  some  description, 
which  elicited  another  taunt,  and  very  often 
ended  in  blows  being  .exchanged,  and  May 
and  her  antagonist  taking  their  places  in  the 
"  dark."  If  she  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  her  badge,  she  very  quickly  lost  it, 
and  went  back  to  a  lower  position  and  another 
"set  of  rubbitch." 

To  a  certain  extent  she  was  a  half-witted 
woman.  In  the  airing  ground,  about  once  a 
fortnight,  she  would   sidle   up  to  the  matron 
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and  ask,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  if  she 
might  be  permitted  to  speak  a  word.  Per- 
mission granted,  she  would  say — 

"  I  want  to  know  about  my  time,  miss. 
Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the  day, 
yourself,  now  f " 

Mary  May  knew  to  the  hour  when  her 
time  would  expire,  but  she  was  anxious  to 
compare  notes  with  some  one  also  acquainted 
with  her  term  of  service.  She  was  inclined 
to  labour  under  a  delusion  that  there  was  a 
mistake  somewhere,  which,  being  rectified, 
would  lead  to  her  liberty  coming  ,  a  little 
earlier  than  expected. 

"  I  shall  have  a  fortune  before  I  am  out, 
miss,"  she  was  in  the  habit  of  saying;  "there's 
a  little  property  coming  to  me  soon,  with 
the  blessing  of  God.  Quite  a  snug  little  pro- 
perty, miss." 

And  one  day,  late  in  her  time  of  servitude, 
she  came  with  a  radiant  countenance  across 
the  airing  yard. 

"May  I  speak  a  word  to  you?" 

"What  is  it,  May?" 

"I've  come   into  my  little  bit  of  property — 
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I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  my  friends, 
tellins  me  all  about  it." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,  May.  You'll 
be   a  better  and  different  woman  now." 

"Yes,  miss,  by  the  blessing  of  God.  And 
may  I  beg  the  obleeging  of  another  favour — 
have  you  heard  anything  about  my  time, 
miss?" 

"Not  lately." 

"There's  not  likely  to  be  any  alteration, 
because  I've  come  into  my  property,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"I  am  afraid  not." 

"  Oh  dear !"  with  a  weary  sigh,  "  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  get  clear  of  all  this  rubbitch." 

May  returned  to  her  place  amongst  the  pri- 
soners, to  muse  over  her  property,  and  specu- 
late as  to  its  disposition  in  the  good  time 
lying  beyond  her  prison  life.  And  that  she 
had  been  left  some  seventy  or  eighty  pounds 
I  believe  was  quite  correct.  To  such  a  woman 
it  was  a  fortune,  and  was  doubtless  afterwards 
a  means  of  keeping  her  from  fresh  temptation. 

Mary  May  was  a  gross  flatterer,  too.  The 
matrons   were   all  looking  "  exceedingly  hand- 
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some   this  morning !"    "  Lord   bless  their  fine 
eyes,  what  lovely  creatures  they  all  were !" 
"  Bless  your  handsome  face ! — how  charming 

you   are   looking   this   morning,    Miss   ," 

she  said  once  to  me  at  Millbank;  "there's  a 
kind  of  colour  on  your  cheeks  that  just  sets 
you  off  like.  My  dear,  good  soul,"  with  a 
sudden  drop  of  her  voice  to  a  hasty  whisper, 
"have  you  got  such  a  thing  as  a  hair-pin  to 
spare  ?" 

Mary  May  was  also  a  fortune-teller.  Pre- 
vious to  her  conviction,  she  had  done  a  little 
business  with  credulous  servant-maids  and  village 
girls,  by  foretelling  the  future ;  and  she  was 
anxious  to  practise  her  art  on  the  matrons, 
on  terms  very  much  reduced. 

A  hair-pin,  a  scrap  of  tallow  candle  for  her 
hair  —  any  little  privilege  that  might  be  con- 
ceded without  harm  to  the  officer,  and  with 
advantage  to  herself. 

"My  pretty  lady,  let  me  tell  your  fortune 
this  morning,"  she  would  say,  with  the  true  pro- 
fessional whine — "there's  such  a  fortune  waiting 
for  you !  Ah !  and  a  young  man  with  dark 
eyes,  too  ! — I  dreamt  of  him  last  night,  miss.'' 
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But  fortune-telling  did  not  answer :  the 
matron's  fortune  was  in  locking  and  unlocking, 
keeping  a  strict  watch  on  her  prisoners,  and 
rising  one  pound  five  a-year  —  Mary  May's 
news  of  a  young  man  with  dark  eyes  was 
not  a  very  great  temptation. 

I  helieve  she  told  the  fortunes  of  one  or 
two  of  the  prisoners  who  found  themselves  in 
association  with  her;  but  they  were  fortunes 
unsatisfactory  to  her  auditors,  for  mutterings 
invariably  ensued  —  occasionally  a  downright 
quarrel. 

"I  can't  help  it,  miss,"  May  would  say 
when  remonstrated  with ;  "  there's  no  agreeing 
with  such  rubbitch." 

"You'll  lose  your  badge,  and  go  back  to 
the  old  prison,  I  fear." 

"I'm  sorry  for  that,  because  you've  been 
so  very  kind  to  me,  and  your  handsome  face  has 
been  like  sunshine  to  me.  Don't  let  the  report 
be  too  stiff,  miss,  for  your  own  Mary  May's 
sake." 

Mary  May  would  sometimes  be  subject 
to  fits  of  intense  gloom  after  the  priest's 
visit ;  and  before  his  arrival,  even,  she  would 
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go  through  strange  self-imposed  penances,  that 
had  to  be  reproved  by  the  matrons  in  atten- 
dance, and  now  and  then  reported. 

If  she  had  been  more  than  usually  wicked 
in  her  own  estimation,  she  would  scratch  her 
face  in  a  horrible  way,  to  conciliate  the  priest 
on  his  arrival — facial  disfigurement  being,  in  her 
idea,  an  excellent  set-off  against  moral  ini- 
quity. 

"It  serves  me  right,  miss,"  she  said  once, 
"I  deserve  it  all.  Don't  try  to  persuade  me 
not  to  do  it." 

But  these  morbid  fits  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  Mary  May,  as  a  rule,  was  a 
troublesome,  coarsely  flattering,  vexatious 
woman. 

The  last  character  to  which  I  shall  direct 
attention  in  this  chapter  was  a  Jewess,  whom 
I  shall  call  Solomons :  a  woman  of  education, 
and  even  refinement,  who  served  a  long  term 
of  penal  servitude  for  receiving  stolen  goods, 
in  a  wholesale  and  business-like  manner. 

She  was  the  Jewess  already  mentioned  in 
this  book  as  being  for  a  time  in  associa- 
tion  with  Alice  Grey,  and  holding  with  her 
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lengthy  arguments.  Solomons  was  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  woman,  with  a  horror  of  the  other 
prisoners  —  a  broad-faced  Jewess,  on  whom  the 
shame  of  incarceration  seemed  to  tell  some- 
what. 

Grave  and  reserved  in  her  habits,  yet  civil 
and  almost  deferential  to  her  matrons,  she  was 
a  woman  who  made  little  complaint,  and  who, 
at  first,  was  particular  as  to  her  food,  and 
had  the  Hebrew  objection  to  the  Christian 
mode  of  cooking.  In  all  Government  prisons 
the  religious  feelings  and  the  peculiarities  of 
sect  are  studied,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
soften  a  little  the  position  in  which  Solo- 
mons was  placed.  A  separate  and  special 
cooking  was  attempted  for  a  little  while, 
but  interfered  so  much  with  official  duties 
that  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse;  and  as  time 
went  on,  she  appeared  to  conform  more  readily 
to  the  general  rules  respecting  diet.  She 
kept  her  fast  days,  fish  days,  etc.,  strictly  to 
the  last;  and  the  officers  not  only  threw  no 
impediment  in  her  way,  but  very  kindly  did 
their  best  to  assist  her. 

Solomons's   rich   friends    afforded    a  strange 
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contrast  to  prison  visitors  in  general.  These 
hook-nosed  Hebrew  visitors  were  rather  vain 
of  their  finery,  it  may  be  added,  and  anxious 
to  make  the  most  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
officials.  Solomons's  husband,  or  Solomons's 
brother — the  exact  relationship  I  have  forgotten 
— came  on  "  visiting  days  "  with  unerring  punctu- 
ality, dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and 
with  his  fat  sausage  fingers  glittering  with 
diamond  rings ;  and  Solomons's  lady  friends,  in 
their  silks  and  satins  of  gorgeous  hues,  made  our 
poor  brown  merino  dresses  look  wofully  shabby 
by  contrast.  Dressing  in  colours  suitable  to  the 
place  never  suggested  itself  to  these  Hebrews  ; 
but  then  they  fry  fish  in  sky-blue  satin,  a 
satirical  writer  has  observed. 

Solomons,  when  uneasy  in  her  mind,  was 
favoured  by  a  special  visit  from  the  Rabbi, 
who  went  through  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
expressly  for  her  instruction  and  improvement. 
She  was  of  a  conciliatory  disposition,  I  may 
add,  and  anxious  to  impress,  by  her  past 
importance,  the  mind  of  the  matron  who  had 
charge  of  her.  There  went  a  flying  rumour 
through    the   prison  that   she   had  once  been 
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liberal  with  some  gold,  although  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  guess  how  gold  had  found  its  way  into 
her  hands,  and  unfair  to  intimate  a  doubt  that 
any  matron  was  an  instrument  between  the  Jewess 
and  her  friends.  The  rumour  only  arose 
from  a  half-sovereign  being;  found  in  the  ward 
near  Solomons's  cell,  or  in  the  airing  ground 
near  Solomons  herself.  But  rumours  will  steal 
into  prisons,  and  cast  their  shadows  over 
matrons  who  are  stanch  servants  of  the  State. 
Such  rumours  an  exemplary  life  is  sure  to  live 
down  in  good  time. 
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OHAPTEK  VII. 

PKISONEKS'  FANCIES. 

Of  prisoners'  vagaries,  of  the  tricks  that  lead 
them  into  trouble,  of  the  desperate  acts  that 
stamp  them  penal  class  women,  and  keep  them 
at  Millbank — of  the  insidious  self-sacrifice,  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  the  infirmary,  I  have  dis- 
coursed already  at  some  length.  In  the  present 
chapter  I  design  to  treat  of  the  fairer  side  to 
prison  life  and  character — to  attempt  the  more 
pleasant  task  of  proving  that  there  are  flashes 
of  a  better  nature  in  many  women  serving  out 
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their  time;  and  that  amongst  a  few  there  are 
little  whims,  fancies,  tastes,  that  tell  very  plainly 
of  a  thoughtful  mind  and  an  affectionate  dis- 
position. 

Not  that  all  prisoners'  fancies  are  indications 
of  a  better  nature  ;  some  fancies  ostensibly 
have  no  meaning,  and  are  attempted  by  way 
of  solace,  or  for  that  variation  of  employment 
which  is  a  solace  to  not  a  few  female  convicts. 
Of  this  class  I  may  as  well  speak  in  the  first 
place. 

Both  at  Millbank  and  Brixton  there  are  a 
number  of  well-behaved,  orderly  women,  who 
are  conscious  that  smashing  windows  and  de- 
stroying prison  property  are  not  the  best  methods 
of  advancing  in  the  good  graces  of  the  autho- 
rities ;  women  who  have  self-command  sufficient 
to  resign  themselves  to  the  monotony  of  their 
fives,  and  do  their  work,  and  fulfil  all  prison 
duties  with  regularity  and  neatness.  By  way 
of  a  relief,  they  have  their  little  fancies  to 
indulge  in — harmless  in  themselves,  and  in- 
volving at  the  worst  but  the  reservation  of  a 
few  threads  of  divers  colours,  or  little  pieces 
of  stuff  from    their  general  work,  for  uses  of 
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their  own,  to  be  presently  explained — or  else 
some  vagaries  with  reference  to  their  own 
ideas  of  cooking,  also  to  be  mentioned  here. 

The  principal  amusement  of  the  good  conduct " 
women  appears  to  be  the  making  of  innumer- 
able tiny  shoes  and  boots,  constructed  with 
exceeding  neatness,  and  from  a  quantity  of 
material  the  diversity  of  which  is  a  puzzle  to 
the  officers.  From  innumerable  bits  of  rag, 
of  all  shapes  and  colours,  are  these  boots  made; 
by  the  more  sldlful  women  constructed  with  a 
grace  of  outline  that  renders  them  worth  pre- 
serving as  specimens  of  prison  skill.  These  little 
boots  and  shoes — generally  lace-up  ladies'  boots — 
are  carefully  padded,  closed  at  the  top,  and 
sewed  together  in  pairs  ;  they  are  seldom  more 
than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a-half  in  length, 
and  are  thus  handy  for  concealment.  They 
are  often  offered  as  little  presents  from  the  pri- 
soner to  the  matron ;  if  they  are  seen  in  the  cell, 
a  matron  of  judgment  will  not  provoke  the  woman 
by  making  an  immediate  seizure  of  them,  although 
the  rule  of  forfeiture  is  absolute.  The  prisoner, 
however,  is  generally  ready  with  some  appeal : — 

"  Oh,  give  me  these,  Jones ! — I  should  like 
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to    give    these  to  my  little  niece" — or  sister. 

And  Jones  brightens  up  with  delight  at 
once,  and,  happy  in  having  the  power  to 
confer  a  favour,  is  radiant  with  pleasure  for 
a  week  together. 

The  construction  of  small  rag  dolls  is 
another  source  of  amusement  that  is  against 
the  rules,  but  in  which  the  women  will 
employ  themselves  during  the  over-time  after 
tea.  In  the  making  of  these  dolls  they  are  not 
quite  so  skilful ;  materials  being  limited,  and 
their  knowledge  of  anatomy — even  the  anatomy 
of  dolls  —  being  imperfect  to  the  last  degree. 
These  little  dolls  have  extraordinarily  small 
waists  and  long  crane-like  necks ;  and  the  out- 
line of  their  features  is  stitched  in  coloured 
thread  on  the  white  nob  that  represents  the 
head.  Sometimes  the  dolls  are  strictly  prison 
dolls,  with  the  regulation  dress,  apron  and 
cap  complete,  and  are  representatives  or  cari- 
catures of  "  pals "  in  other  wings.  If  a 
scrap  of  silk  can  be  filched  from  the  dress- 
making women,  a  lady  is  attempted;  now  and 
then  it  is  a  servant,  standing  on  a  flat  bit 
VOL.  II.  H 
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of  card,  with  a  broom  in  her  hand  —  the 
handle  a  splinter  of  the  table  perhaps,  and 
the  bristles  abstracted  from  the  cell  broom.  If 
the  doll  be  intended  as  a  present,  great  care 
is  taken  with  the  capillary  decorations,  and 
from  the  worker's  own  head  will  be  shorn 
sufficient  hair  to  give  effect  to  the  tout  ensemble. 
But  they  are  ugly  specimens  of  art  at  the 
best,  and  the  immense  mouth  that  is  marked 
in  red  cotton,  under  the  long  black  line  sig- 
nificant of  the  nose,  gives  a  gaol-bird  look  to 
the  whole  of  them,  which  a  disinterested 
observer  is  more  quick  to  perceive  than  those 
who  have  been  working  under  difficulties, 
and  in  fear  of  detection,  for  a  week  at 
least. 

I  remember  one  woman  with  a  taste  for 
juggling  making  a  series  of  small  balls  from 
"ravellings"  of  her  work,  and  practising  in 
her  cell  the  art  qJF  flinging  these  balls 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  with  a 
success  at  which  any  professional  mounte- 
bank might  have  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
envy. 
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Crochet  is  often  practised,  sub  rosd,  by 
the  prisoners.  A  woman  will  begin  slowly  to 
accumulate  a  store  of  prison  cotton  for  the 
purpose,  concealing  it  in  the  interior  of  her 
bed,  perhaps,  until  time  allows  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  commencing — or  else  beginning  at  once, 
aud  concealing  her  work  each  day.  (Despite  the 
cell  being  searched  once  a-week,  the  woman 
will  often  contrive  to  evade  detection  of  her 
hidden  store.)  A  crochet-hook  is  formed  out 
of  a  needle  or  hair-pin,  and  a  prisoner  skilful 
in  the  art  will  turn  out  a  neat  and  perfect 
specimen  of  work.  If  she  be  attached  to 
her  matron,  which  is  very  often  the  case, 
the  woman  will  suddenly  thrust  it  into  her 
hands  when  completed. 

"  What's  this  for  ? "  is  the  exclama- 
tion. 

"  It's  for  you,"  is  the  gruff  response. 
"  But  I  must  not  take  it  —  it's  against  the 
rules." 

"Burn  it,  then." 

"But  this  is  prison  cotton — I  ought  to  report 
you." 

H  2 
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"Do,  if  you  like,"  mutters  the  woman. 

It  is  not  reported  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
— the  anti-macassar  or  the  D'Oyley  is  quietly 
destroyed,  and  the  case,  with  all  its  extenuating 
circumstances,  communicated  to  the  principal 
matron,  or  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  judgment 
may  dictate. 

And  a  few  of  these  prisoners'  efforts  to 
evince  their  affection  to  the  matron  in  charge, 
are  very  embarrassing  to  the  officer.  It  is 
very  hard  to  report  a  woman  for  working 
weeks  or  months  to  make  some  little  present 
on  the  officer's  birthday — the  date  of  which 
she  has  managed  artfully  to  elicit  —  but  it 
is  a  dangerous  secret  for  the  matron  to 
keep,  and  may  peril  her  position.  And  these 
women  are  not  to  be  trusted,  notwithstanding 
all  their  manifestations  of  affection  ;  in  the 
event  of  a  break-out,  they  will  seek  to  bring 
the  officer  into  trouble  even  respecting  the 
presents  received  from  themselves  ;  a  little 
cloud,  no  bigger  than  the  hand,  will  turn 
most  of  them  into  enemies,  who  will  vow 
war  to  the  death,  should  the  chance  be  offered 
them. 
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Some  matrons,  new  to  the  service,  are 
foolish  enough  to  receive  these  little  offerings, 
and  generally  live  to  repent  the  unwise 
act.  Still  ,  there  are  prisoners  who  are  very 
faithful,  who  never  swerve  from  their  first 
fancy,  and  who  would  almost  die  to  serve  their 
officer — they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Pincushions,  of  a  diminutive  form  and  odd 
ingenious  shapes,  women  will  make  also ;  there 
is  no  motive  for  their  construction ;  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  recipient  for  them — they  are  readily 
discoverable  in  a .  cell,  and  they  entail  much 
extra  work;  yet  they  continue  to  be  made 
with  as  much  zeal  as  if  an  extra  gratuity 
depended  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  finished  off. 

One  woman  at  Brixton  Prison  constructed 
a  fancy  box  from  some  old  cards,  fastened 
them  neatly  together,  and  embroidered  every 
side  with  texts  from  Scripture  in  red  and 
blue  letters.  This,  as  a  model  of  prison  skill 
under  difficulties,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
was  not  destroyed. 

In   the    airing    ground    at    Brixton,  where 
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there  are  a  few  flowers  growing  at  times  — 
flowers  of  a  perennial  kind,  such  as  white 
alysson  and  Michaelmas  daisies — one  of  them  will 
be  suddenly  snatched  and  hidden.  ^  This  is  an 
offence  for  which  the  woman  is  reproved,  if 
not  reported,  in  the  event  of  discovery;  and 
as  the  prisoners  will  occasionally  quarrel  for 
possession  of  the  flower  before  the  time  of 
exercise  is  over,  discovery  generally  ensues. 

I  have  a  remembrance  of  looking  through 
the  "  inspection "  of  a  cell  some  years  ago,  and 
perceiving  a  prisoner,  with  her  elbows  on  the 
table,  staring  at  a  common  daisy,  which  she 
had  plucked  from  the  central  patch  of  grass 
during  her  rounds — one  of  those  rude,  repulsive, 
yet  not  wholly  bad  prisoners,  from  whom  no 
display  of  sentiment  was  anticipated.  Yet 
the  wistful  look  of  that  woman  at  her 
stolen  prize  was  a  gleam  of  as  true  senti- 
ment as  ever  breathed  in  a  poet's  lines.  A 
painter  might  have  made  much  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  a  philosopher  might  have  moralized 
concerning  it — for  the  woman  wept  at  last, 
dropped   her  head    down    on    the    table  be- 
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tween  her  linked  hands,  and  shed  her  bitter 
tears  silently  and  noiselessly.  The  prison  daisy 
must  have  spoken  of  the  old,  innocent  times — of 
the  fields  she  crossed  once  with  old  friends — 
perhaps  of  daisies  like  unto  that  before  her, 
which  were  growing  on  a  mother's  grave. 

Six  months  afterwards  I  saw  that  flower 
pressed  between  the  leaves  of  her  Bible — a 
little  treasure  I  should  not  have  had  the 
heart  to  take  away,  had  there  been  any  laws 
of  confiscation  concerning  daisies  in  "  the 
books." 

Prisoners  with  unpoetical  fancies,  or  unin- 
dustrious  fancies,  have  peculiar  whims  concern- 
ing their  food,  and  ideas  for  cooking  such  food 
in  an  original  and  felonious  manner.  These 
are  the  dainty  prisoners,  to  whom  the  regular 
order  of  diet  is  not  congenial,  and  who  risk 
their  badges  in  cooking  for  themselves. 

A  woman,  for  instance,  will  be  seized  with 
a  fancy  to  make  a  cake,  and  proceed  in  the 
following  manner.  She  will  conceal  her  din- 
ner loaf,  and  after  dinner  soak  her  bread  in 
the  water   which   is   furnished    three   times  a 
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day  to  each  cell.  The  bread,  moistened  suffi- 
ciently, is  mixed  with  the  fat  which  has  been 
previously  skimmed  from  her  dinner ;  the  whole 
is  kneaded  into  some  semblance  of  a  cake, 
placed  in  a  can  or  "  a  pint,"  and, 
when  the  gas  is  lighted,  held  over  the  flame 
until  the  baking  is  completed.  When  cans 
and  "  pints  "  are  not  to  be  had,  a  woman  will  hold 
the  cake  in  her  fingers  over  the  gas,  changing  it 
from  one  hand  to  another,  and  blowing  and 
licking  her  fingers  when  the  suffering  becomes 
too  intense.  Finally,  if  the  cake  be  baked 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  composer,  and  with 
no  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  officer  of 
the  ward,  it  ■  is  consumed  in  secret,  a  portion 
perhaps  being  reserved  for  transmission  to  the 
distant  pal,  by  the  readiest  means  that  may 
be  available  in  the  morning. 

As  a  rule,  however,  discovery  takes  place — for 
the  perfume  of  burnt  cake,  and  of  the  scorched 
bottom  of  "  pints,"  will  be  wafted  into  the  ward, 
and  give  rise  to  suspicion.  If  the  matron's  feet 
be  heard  rapidly  advancing,  the  half-baked 
cake  is    concealed,  and   the    coolest   denial  to 
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the  matron's    doubts   is   given  on  the  instant. 

"Pints"  have  been  altered  more  than  once  on 
account  of  the  surreptitious  bakings  of  bread  or 
meat  saved  from  the  dinner.  Pewter  was  found 
to  melt  readily  over  a  gas  flame,  and  tin  cans  were 
substituted,  the  bottoms  of  which  became  un- 
soldered and  dropped  out  when  they  were 
next  used,  and  so  pewter  again  became  in 
the  ascendant.* 

The  punishment  for  melting  dinner  cans  or 
"  pints "  is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  has  tended 
to  check  in  a  great  degree  the  practice ;  but 
now  and  then  there  still  steals  into  the  wards 
a  peculiar  aroma  of  overdone  crust  and  melted 
pewter,  symbolical  of   experimental  cooking. 

*  Pewter,  however,  is  confined  to  Brixton  Prison.  An 
ingenious  male  prisoner  at  Millbank  contrived  to  melt 
his  pewter  pint  into  the  shape  of  a  key,  and  thereby  placed 
that  metal  "  under  suspicion  "  again. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS. — FIGHT  THE   SECOND  FOR 

A  SOUL. 

I  am  indebted  for  part  of  this  slight  sketch  of 
prison  character  to  the  late  Miss  Fanny  Hucker, 
who  resigned  her  situation  as  matron  of  Brixton 
Prison,  for  the  matron's  post  at  the  Prisoner's 
Aid  Society.  At  the  latter  establishment  she 
died,  a  very  young  woman,  worn  out  with  toil 
and  anxiety  for  the  reformation  of  her  fallen 
sisterhood. 

Miss  Hucker  was  an  able  matron  at  Brixton 
Prison,  and  proved  herself  a  clever  superintendent 
of  the  female  branch  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid,  for 
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the  little  time  that  it  pleased  God  to  allow  her  to 
fulfil  her  duties  there.  A  thoughtful,  pious,  in- 
tensely earnest  woman,  with  her  soul  in  the  good 
work  that  lay  before  her ;  a  favourite  with  the 
prisoners  at  Brixton ;  a  kind  friend  to  the  dis- 
charged prisoners  who  afterwards  placed  them- 
selves beneath  her  guidance;  ever  a  good  officer 
and  a  Christian. 

Miss  Hucker,  from  her  change  of  duties, 
had  great  advantages  in  observing  the  woman, 
whom,  for  certain  reasons,  I  will  call  Graham, 
both  in  her  prison  life  and  in  the  life  beyond 
it.  Miss  Hucker  obtained  her  appointment  at  the 
Prisoners'  Aid  almost  at  the  same  time  as  Graham 
obtained  her  licence,  or  ticket-of-leave,  and  passed 
from  her  cell  to  the  house  at  Pimlico,  provided  as 
a  refuge  for  those  women  anxious  to  do  well. 

Very  simply,  but  very  touchingly,  Miss  Hucker 
related  to  me,  only  a  little  while  before  her  death, 
the  history  of  Graham,  a  woman  I  had  known  and 
been  interested  in  during  her  sojourn  at  Millbank 
and  Brixton  Prisons.  Graham  was  a  Scotchwoman, 
and  a  native,  I  believe,  of  Edinburgh.  When  a 
very  young  woman,  according  to  her  own  story, 
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which  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting,  she  was  led 
away  by  a  female  friend,  less  scrupulous  than  her- 
self, to  visit  a  low  dancing  room,  and  by  degrees  to 
imbibe  a  taste  for  dancing  and  low  society.  She  be- 
came a  source  of  anxiety  to  her  friends,  made  dis- 
reputable acquaintances,  grew  callous  to  remon- 
strance, went  wrong,  and  ran  away  from  home 
to  the  cruel,  soul-destroying  streets.  Here  she 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  she  became  mixed 
up  in  a  quarrel  at  an  infamous  house,  resulting  in 
the  robbery  and  almost  murder  of  a  victim  who 
had  been  inveigled  there.  She  was  sentenced 
to  twenty-one  years'  transportation,  her  accomplice 
— the  same  woman  who  had  led  her  away  in  the 
first  instance — suffering  also  a  similar  sentence. 
Graham  has  always  maintained  that  it  was  this 
woman  who  struck  the  man  on  the  head  from  be- 
hind; that  the  project  was  altogether  hers,  that  she 
had  no  share  in  it,  and  that  the  result  was  a  surprise 
and  horror  to  her.  How  far  that  may  be  true,  or 
whether  there  be  any  modicum  of  truth  in  that  part 
of  her  assertion,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
It  is  so  old  a  story,  this  innocence  of  all  intention 
to  commit  the  last  deed  that  locks  them  up  for  ten, 
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fifteen,  twenty  years,  or  life,  that  prison  matrons 
will  grow  sceptical. 

Graham  in  due  course  arrived  at  Millbank 
Prison,  a  young  woman,  fretful,  capricious,  and 
prone  to  much  excitement.  Her  behaviour  at 
Millbank  was  not  of  a  first-class  order ;  she  ob- 
tained many  reports  for  disorderly  conduct,  broke 
out  as  frequently  as  other  women,  and  gained 
the  sad  repute  of  being  dangerous  and  untrust- 
worthy. Still  she  was  not  the  worst  of  pri- 
soners ;  there  were  evident  signs  of  turning  to  the 
better  side,  and  at  uncertain  intervals  she  would 
evince  a  good  temper,  and  an  anxiety  to  please,  that 
kept  her  out  of  the  list  of  women  utterly  incor- 
rigible. She  was  one  of  the  early  transfers  to 
Brixton  Prison,  when  it  was  opened  as  a  female 
convict  establishment,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mrs.  Martin — still  the  painstaking,  energetic 
superintendent  of  that  Surrey  prison,  I  am  happy 
to  assert. 

In  Graham's  transfers  from  Glasgow  to  Millbank, 
and  from  Millbank  to  Brixton,  the  accomplice  in  her 
crime  followed  side  by  side  ;  and  it  is  worth  record- 
ing, in  the  annals  of  human  inconsistency,  that  these 
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two  women,  who  in  the  world  together  had  been 
the  stanchest  friends,  the  most  inseparable  com- 
panions, were  the  bitterest  and  most  implacable 
enemies  during  the  eight  and  a  half  years  which 
they  served  before  a  license  of  departure  was 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  one 
looked  upon  the  other  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  that  had  brought  her  into  her  present 
position,  and  cursed  her  for  a  false  and  wicked 
woman,  without  whose  evil  counsel  the  light 
of  freedom  might  have  been  indulged  in 
to  that  day.  Silent  and  sullen  they  passed  each 
other  in  their  walks,  the  remembrance  of  their  last 
criminal  act  ever  a  shadow  between  them. 

Graham  at  Brixton  Prison  was  a  different  wo- 
man from  Graham  at  Millbank.  The  slight  liber- 
ties allowed  there  seemed  an  incentive  to  exertion  ; 
and  she  worked  upwards  for  her  badges,  be- 
came a  civil  and  orderly  prisoner,  grateful  for  a 
kind  word  from  the  matrons,  and  evincing  for  her 
own  particular  officers  respect,  and  even  affec- 
tion. Years  before  her  liberty  was  granted  she 
was  a  Number  One  woman,  earning  her  shilling  a 
week,  handy  in  the  officers'  rooms,  cleaning  wards, 
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and  acting  in  the  infirmary — always  better  able 
to  agree  with  her  officers  than  with  her  fellow-pri- 
soners. Now  and  then,  when  acting  in  the  laundry 
with  the  prisoners,  Graham  would  be  put  out 
of  temper,  and  nearly  risk  the  loss  of  her  badge ; 
and  as  she  was  always  a  well-conducted  woman  if 
not  exposed  to  any  undue  irritation,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  keep  her  more  from  the  general  body. 

It  seems  a  strange  point  to  dwell  upon  in  the 
case  of  a  prisoner  convicted  of  robbery  with  violence, 
but  it  may  be  said  here  that  Graham  was  strictly 
honest.  Acts  of  pilfering,  in  any  way  or  shape 
— and  the  infirmary  offers  a  chance  or  two  of 
the  kind — Graham  was  above.  In  attending  to 
her  officer's  bed-room,  a  pile  of  untold  money 
might  have  been  left  in  any  part  of  the  room, 
without  this  woman  being  tempted  to  touch  a 
farthing.  On  one  occasion  when  a  matron  was  sick, 
and  Graham  and  another  prisoner  had  been  ac- 
customed to  go  in  and  out  of  her  room,  some 
little  trinket  belonging  to  the  patient  was  miss- 
ing, and  Graham's  suppressed  excitement  at  the 
loss  showed  how  she  feared  that  suspicion  of 
the  abstraction  might  fasten  upon  her.    She  had 
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her  doubts  of  the  other  woman,  a  half-witted 
creature,  very  nimble  with  her  fingers,  and  very- 
much  attached  to  herself  ;  and  she  called 
her  aside  and  vowed  eternal  vengeance  on  her, 
and  a  course  of  torture,  to  which  tearing  her 
piecemeal  should  be  heaven  in  comparison,  if 
she  didn't  restore  the  trinket  to  its  place.  In 
half  an  hour  after  this  conference,  and  when 
the  matron  was  making  up  her  mind  to  put 
up  with  the  loss,  and  not  report  her  own  sin 
of  omission  in  leaving  temptation  in  the  way 
of  the  prisoners,  the  woman  entered,  made  a  feint 
of  picking  up  the  trinket,  and,  with  a  silly  air, 
saying  — 

"Is  this  what  you  was  a-talking  about,  on  the  floor 
here  f  she  laid  it  on  the  dressing-table,  and  skulked 
off. 

Graham,  during  the  last  year  of  her  stay, 
I  believe,  was  wholly  employed  in  the  infirmary 
— a  valuable  prison  servant,  who  could  be 
trusted  with  anything.  About  this  time  another 
matron  fell  ill— seriously  and  dangerously  ill — 
and  was  removed  from  her  own  room  to  a 
special  one   adjoining   the   infirmary,  and  out 
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of  the  way  and  bustle  of  the  prison  itself.  To 
this  matron  Graham  had  long  since  evinced 
an  attachment,  and  it  became  her  duty,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  wait  upon  her  and  her 
sister,  who,  I  believe,  was  kindly  allowed  by 
the  Directors  to  act,  under  the  special  cir- 
cumstances, as  her  nurse.  I  should  have 
liked,  in  this  place,  to  testify  to  the  great 
forethought  and  general  good  feeling  of  this 
matron ;  but,  as  she  may  be  still  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  as,  from  my  past  knowledge  of  her 
character,  I  feel  assured  I  should  be  giving  her 
pain  by  the  introduction  of  her  name  into  this 
work,  I  can  here  but  simply  testify  to  the  merits  of 
one  whose  duties,  though  lying  apart  from  my  own, 
did  not  hinder  me  from  considering  her,  in  our  old 
Brixton  prison-days  together,  a  friend  and  a 
sister. 

Graham  waited  on  the  sick  matron  for  a  few 
weeks,  never  demurring  to  the  extra  trouble 
incurred  by  the  invalid's  long  stay;  and  that 
any  little  trouble  which  is  new  and  additional 
will  throw  a  woman  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
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the  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  prison 
character  to  be  aware. 

"Don't  ye  think  now,  lassie,  that  if  ye 
could  try  that  jelly,  or  that  beef-tea,  ye'd  feel 
the  better  for  it  ?"  Graham  was  asking  at  every 
hour  of  the  day. 

She  not  only  never  demurred  to  trouble,  but 
took  a  pride  in  her  task  and  in  her  position ; 
and  when  the  matron  was  strong  enough  to  bear 
it,  she  and  her  kind  attendant  had  many  bits  of 
gossip  about  the  liberty-days,  when  the  latter 
should  be  free.  Graham  had  "  a  pal "  in 
the  prison,  a  pretty  young  woman,  whose 
character  was  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  whose 
time  for  leaving  was  within  a  few  weeks  of 
her  own — and  there  were  many  conversations 
between  the  matron  and  Graham  concern- 
ing this  woman,  whom  I  may  designate 
Francis. 

Graham  and  Francis  had  been  stanch  friends  in 
prison,  and  might  become  more  stanch  ones  out 
of  it ;  and  the  matron  feared  that  the  few  good 
steps  made  by  the  former  might  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  the  evil  example  that  it  was  feared  the 
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prisoner  Francis  was   only  too  eager  to  afford. 

"  Don't  have  anything  to  say  to  Francis  when 
yon  have  obtained  your  liberty,  Graham,"  said 
this  matron  once ;  "  I  am  afraid  she  will  do  you 
no  good,  if  you  take  her  as  companion." 

"  Dinna  fear,"  was  the  answer ;  "  I'll  go 
straight  to  the  Prisoners'  Aid,  that  they've 
been  talking  about,  and  get  a  place  as  servant 
somewhere.  Francis  is  a  lassie  all  very  well  in 
this  place,  but  not  out  o'  it.  Can't  ye  trust  me, 
miss,  when  I  say  so1?" 

The  matron  was  well  connected,  and  Graham 
used  to  drop  many  hints  of  the  happiness  of 
her  future  life,  if  she  could  obtain  a  cook  or 
housemaid's  place  in  the  service  of  some  one  who 
could  trust  her — asserting  that  it  would  be  salva- 
tion to  her. 

Time  passed  on;  the  matron  became  strong  enough 
to  be  removed  into  the  country ;  Graham  received 
her  liberty,  and  went  straight  to  the  Prisoners' 
Aid,  that  refuge  from  a  sinful  world,  which  the 
pleasant  face  of  Miss  Hueker  made  more  of  a 
home  to  her.  The  finale  to  this  story,  as 
already  stated,  I  learned  from  that  lady,  whose 
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position  afforded  her  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  therewith. 

Graham  had  not  been,  I  believe,  more  than 
a  week  at  the  Prisoners'  Aid  when  a  married  sister 
of  the  sick  officer  arrived,  to  offer  her  a  place  in 
her  household.  As  related  to  me,  the  effect  of 
this  offer  on  the  woman  was  very  touching; 
her  hands  dropped  to  her  side,  her  face 
turned  deathly  white,  then  became  suffused  with 
crimson,  and  her  excited  feelings  at  last  found 
relief  in  a  passionate  outburst  of  tears. 

"  Dinna  say  more  yet,  lady ;  it's  too  good  to 
be  true,  surely!" 

It  was  some  time  before  Graham  could  find 
courage  to  hear  the  particulars  of  the  situation 
proffered ;  of  the  salary  that  was  to  be  given ; 
of  the  efforts  that  would  be  made — remembering 
what  a  kind  and  faithful  nurse  she  had 
been  — to  make  her  position  a  happy  one,  and  to 
keep  inviolate  the  secret  of  her  past  misspent  life. 

Graham  brightened  up  before  the  interview 
was  over,  and  accepted,  with  a  thousand  thanks 
and  blessings,  the  situation  that  had  been  offered 
her. 
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"  I  shall  see  Miss   again,  too,"  she  ex- 

claimed ;  "  why,  I  shall  make  a  raal  hame  o' 
ye'er  house,  my  bonny  lady.  Ye  are  treating 
me  too  kindly,  and  I  dinna  deserve  it  yet" 

The  woman  was  all  gratitude,  and  I  believe, 
despite  the  sad  sequel  to  this  story — despite  after 
appearances,  which  cast  a  shadowy  suspicion  on 
her — repaired  to  this  situation  with  a  resolution 
to  do  well,  and  to  strive  to  deserve  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  her. 

And  all  honour  to  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  place  that  confidence,  for  they  are  the 
real  and  best  supporters  of  such  establishments 
as  that  which  Graham  quitted.  If  there  are 
instances  where  such  confidence  is  misplaced, 
and  the  trust  abused,  there  are  instances  more 
frequent  still  of  men  and  women  being  won 
back  to  the  right  path,  and  the  honest  life 
from  which  they  had  fallen.  It  requires  no 
small  amount  of  moral  courage  to  place  in 
one's  house  a  woman  whose  antecedents  have 
been  repellent,  who  makes  little  profession  of 
amendment,  or  perhaps  too  much,  and  so  sug- 
gests  doubts   as   to   her   sincerity;    and  those 
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who  possess  that  courage,  and  have  that 
fellow-sympathy  with  God's  unfortunates,  com- 
mand our  high  esteem. 

The  experiment  was  tried  with  Graham,  and 
she  took  her  allotted  post,  and  became  a 
faithful,  honest  servant,  whose  exertions  were 
unremitting  to  do  her  duty  and  prove  herself  a 
useful  subordinate.  Her  affection  for  those  who 
encouraged  her  by  their  kind,  cheering  words  was 
demonstrative,  but  it  was  genuine ;  and  her  love 
for  some  little  children  in  the  house  made  her  a 
great  favourite  with  them,  and  won  all  their 
hearts   towards  her. 

She  was  truly  happy  for  a  time  ; 
implicit  confidence  was  placed  in  her;  there 
was  no  shadow  of  the  prison  life  to  darken 
her  rejoicing,  until  a  certain  day  when  a  letter 
came  by  post  for  her,  and  she  was  found 
crying   in   her  room   a   short  while  afterwards. 

The  true  contents  of  that  letter  were  never 
divulged;  Graham  alleged  that  it  was  a  missive 
from  a  sister  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  news  of 
her  little  niece's  death,  and  no  effort  was  made 
to  intrude  upon  her  confidence  by  any  inquisitive 
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examination.  The  news  was  accepted  as  truth ; 
she  was  condoled  with  on  the  loss  of  her  niece  ;  she 
resumed  her  work  in  as  fair  a  manner,  but  never 
again  with  the  same  spirit,  as  before.  She  was 
still  faithful  in  her  service,  still  interested  in  the 
children,  but  there  was  evidently  a  change. 
She  became  thoughtful,  and  would  be  found 
standing  in  her  room,  absorbed  in  her  own 
reveries  —  weighing,  perhaps,  the  chances  for 
good  against  the  temptation  to  evil,  and  strik- 
ing the  balance  between  them. 

The  temptation  was  too  strong !  She  became 
restless  and  unsettled — anxious  to  see  her  old 
officer,  Miss  Hucker,  she  said,  and  obtained, 
more  than  once,  leave  of  absence  for  that  pur- 
pose. At  last  she  was  found  missing  one 
morning,  and  a  letter  was  discovered  on  the  break- 
fast-table of  her  mistress. 

A  very  strange,  passionate  epistle  it  was — 
that  was  read  by  her  employer,  and  afterwards 
transmitted  to  Miss  Hucker  —  begging  pardon, 
a  thousand  pardons,  for  going  away,  but  alleg- 
ing her  inability  to  remain,  and  the  impossibility 
of  living  such  a  quiet  life !    There  were  some 
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rambling  incoherencies  about  going  to  Brixton 
Prison  to  see  the  doctor  concerning  ber  lungs, 
and  of  returning  to  Edinburgh  to  her  sister, 
•winding  up  again  with  an  earnest  "pardon  me 
— but  I  must  go ! "  and  a  prayer  for  every 
blessing  to  descend  on  the  mistress,  her  sister, 
and  her  children,  for  all  the  kindness  and 
faith  exhibited   to   "  their  unfortunate  servant, 

"Mary  Graham." 

Graham  had  made  a  hasty  dash  away,  as  if 
torn  by  the  father  of  evil  himself  from  the 
honest  life  she  had  been  pursuing.  Her  work- 
box  was  left  open  on  the  drawers — her  trunk  of 
clothes  unfastened  in  her  room ;  the  bed  had 
been  lain  on,  but  only  on  the  outside,  on  the  pre- 
ceding night.  There  was  some  housekeeping 
money,  of  which  she  had  been  left  in  charge  the 
night  before,  to  a  fraction  by  the  side  of  the  note ; 
and  the  plate  had  been  carefully  counted  and 
put  in  its  usual  place,  with  honest  regularity 
to  the  last.  She  left  behind  her  the  remem- 
brance of  a  faithful  servant  for  the  time — 
"you   will   find    all    right,    dear    Mrs.   " 
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she  had  added,  almost  proudly,  by  way  of 
postscript  to  her  letter. 

Graham  never  re-appeared  at  her  mistress's 
house.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  •  she  sent 
a  messenger  with  a  brief  note,  requesting  that 
her  boxes  might  be  delivered ;  and  from  the 
answers  given  to  a  few  inquiries  made  of  that 
messenger  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
an  intention  to  conceal  all  true  details 
of  the  present  life  of  Mary  Graham.  Like  a 
dark  shadow  in  a  dream,  she  passed  away, 
a  sad  instance  of  the  devil  gaining  the  mastery, 
that  is  painful  to  record.  Some  months  after- 
wards she  was  seen,  by  an  officer  of  our  pri- 
sons, wandering  about  the  Haymarket  with 
Francis,  and  both  hastened  down  a  street  upon 
being  recognized.  I  believe  that  was  the  last 
glimpse  of  her  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
Miss  Hucker  has  since  died,  and  Graham,  at  least, 
has  not  had  her  licence  revoked,  and  been  sent  to 
Brixton  to  work  out  the  full  term  of  her  dreadful 
sentence.  To  Francis,  and  to  Francis  alone, 
I  think,  must  be  attributed  this  last  deviation 
from  the  good  way.    There  is  very  little  doubt 
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that  it  was  Francis's  letter  that  unsettled  the 
feeble  mind  of  Graham.  By  a  few  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  was  a  carefully  elaborated  scheme 
to  meet  together  from  the  first  —  that  it  had 
been  arranged  beforehand,  and  that  not  a  step 
laid  down  was  varied  from.  This  surmise  must 
of  necessity  be  false  in  some  respects — it  is, 
I  believe,  altogether  false. 

That  Graham  intended  reformation  when  she 
left  the  Prisoners'  Aid  for  service ;  that  it  was 
a  hard  struggle,  at  last,  between  the  good  and 
evil  angels  for  the  mastery,  I  am  as  fully 
convinced  as  I  am  that  the  result  was  dis- 
heartening and  sorrowful. 

And  in  a  world  where  sin  and  sorrow  must, 
by  the  laws  that  govern  them,  exert  their  influ- 
ence at  times,  such  results  here  and  there 
will  infallibly  occur,  and  will  dishearten  Chris- 
tian efforts. 

For  a  wisely  hidden  purpose,  it  seems  as  if 
there  were  some  natures  so  utterly  unstable,  that 
they  are  without  courage  to  resist  temptation,  and 
their  power  to  work  evil  is  as  the  strength  of 
a  giant.    In  the  late  mystic  work  of   a  great 
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author,  we  are  told  of  a  wand  possessing  the 
power  to  draw  towards  it  from  a  long  distance, 
and  however  unwilling,  the  person  indicated 
by  the  will  of  him  who  sets  the  magic  in  mo- 
tion. It  is  spoken  of  as  a  power  in  the  mystic 
world  to  draw  the  victim  towards  evil,  as 
the  loadstone  attracts  steel  to  itself.  We  can 
smile  at  the  exaggeration,  and  criticize  keenly 
a  story  that  depends  upon  such  machinery  for 
its  working ;  but  the  power  to  lure  from 
right  unto  wrong,  to  turn  the  wanderer  from 
the  right  path,  with  God's  prayers  on  the  lip, 
seems  equally  as  unaccountable,  and  is  more 
awfully  true.  One  can  almost  imagine  the 
tempter  turning  such  a  wand  to  the  breast  of 
the  tempted,  and  luring  him  away  from  the 
fold  by  a  means  and  a  spell  that  in  the  bit- 
ter moments  of  remorse  are  scarce  understood. 

God  be  thanked  for  the  greater  power  that 
can  shiver  with  its  lightning  the  influence 
which  distracts,  and  can  in  its  own  time  bring 
back  the  new  heart,  with  the  old  faith  in 
things  holy ! 
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THE    PRISON  LIBRARY. 

A  short  chapter  on  the  small  libraries  at- 
tached to  each  government  prison  may  help 
to  make  these  volumes  more  complete,  with  re- 
ference to  prison  matters.  The  collection  at 
each  establishment  is  not  large,  or  extensively 
varied — being,  more  or  less,  a  collection  of  du- 
plicate copies. 

To  the  libraries  at  Millbank  and  Brixton,  a 
female  librarian  is  attached,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  care  of  the  volumes,  keeps  a  register 
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of  the  women  who  have  books  in  their  pos- 
session, and  of  the  titles  of  those  books — visits 
the  cells  to  collect  and  change  them,  and,  if 
required,  to  recommend  any  particular  volume. 
Every  volume  is  stamped  "Millbank,"  or  "Brixton 
Prison,"  on  the  fly-leaf  and  at  the  end,  much 
in  '  the  same  way  as  "  Museum  Britannicum " 
is  marked  on  the  books  in  our  National 
Library. 

These  books,  on  their  return,  are  very  care- 
fully examined  by  the  librarian,  to  make  sure 
that  leaves  have  not  been  extracted ;  for  wherever 
a  blank  space  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  chapter, 
temptation  is  offered  to  the  prisoners  to  add  to  their 
stock  of  paper,  for  sly  notes  to  distant  "  pals." 

Instances  of  such  appropriation  unfortunately 
occur  with  some  frequency,  and  are  severely 
punished  when  discovered.  The  notorious  Ball, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made  several 
times  during  the  progress  of  these  chronicles, 
on  being  once  searched,  was  found  to  have  no 
fewer  than  twenty-one  engravings,  carefully 
folded  in  her  pocket,  for  the  future  decoration 
of    her   cell.     And   the   coolness   with  which 
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the  frontispiece  from  a  work  is  extracted, 
passed  on  to  some  woman,  and  finally  stuck 
against  the  wall  of  her  cell,  is  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  feigned  ignorance  of  any  rules 
by  the  breach  of  which  guilt  can  have  been 
incurred. 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  from  a  prison  book, 
miss.  Jones  passed  it  on  to  me,  and  I  stuck  it 
up  there  to  make  the  place  look  decent  like. 
It's  very  odd,"  suddenly  taking  up  the  aggrieved 
side  of  the  question,  "  that  I  can't  have  a 
bit  of  a  picture  without  being  found  fault 
with.    You're  alius  a-pitching  on  me." 

The  selection  of  these  prison-  books  is  left 
to  the  chaplain,  and  the  religious  element 
naturally  predominates.  Some  of  the  women 
object  to  this,  and  one  prisoner,  on  being 
asked  if  she  would  like  a  book,  replied  scorn- 
fully- 

"  Not  one  of  your  books.  They  are  always 
driving  religion  at  one.  Haven't  I  got  l'eli- 
gion  enough  there  to  woriy  me  ? "  pointing  to 
her  prison  Bible. 

In  the  Brixton  library  there  is  more  diver- 
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sity  of  matter,  and  the  books  are  chosen  with 
some  idea  of  interesting  the  prisoners.  The 
chaplain,  in  a  liberal  spirit,  has  not  wholly  ex- 
cluded fiction  from  the  shelves,  and  several 
copies  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "The  Wide, 
Wide  World,"  and  the  "Lamp-lighter,"  are 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  women,  by  whom  they 
are  greatly  esteemed. 

The  books  in  circulation  are  chiefly  histories 
of   Rome,    Greece,    and    England  ;    "  Leisure 

Hour,"  "  Sunday  at  Home,"  "  Layard's  Nine- 
veh," "  Naomi,  or  the  Martyrs  of  Carthage," 
"Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire,"  "Pa- 
ley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  &c,  &c,  &c. 

One  woman  devoted  her  leisure  time  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  history,  and  considered 
it  as  an  affront  to  be  offered  works  of  a  different 
description  ;  and  another  read  and  re-read 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  till  she  must  have 
known  by  heart  every  incident  of  that  fa- 
mous work.  She  was  partial  to  telling  the  stoiy 
to  those  women  who  were  unable  to  read; 
and  she  would  relate  with  such  animation 
the   villanies    and    atrocities   of    Legree,  that 
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considerable  virtuous  indignation  would  be 
aroused   in  the   breasts  of   her  listeners. 

"  What  an  awful  wretch  that  man  must 
have  been ! "  was  the  remark  made  on  that 
personage,  by  a  woman  suffering  a  long 
sentence  for  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  her 
child.  It  is  so  easy  to  lose  sight  of  our 
own  sins  in  the  contemplation  of  those  of 
others ! 

About  once  a  fortnight  the  librarian  visits 
each  cell  to  collect  the  books,  and  see  that 
they  have  not  met  with  any  ill-treatment. 
On  such  occasions  various  explanations  will 
be  offered  by  the  doubtful  characters  for  a  miss- 
ing leaf  or  cover. 

"  It  was  all  done  before — indeed  it  was  ! " 
is  the  general  remark;  "I  spoke  of  it  when 
you  brought  the  book,  miss." 

Some  women  are  strangely  ignorant  of  the 
contents  of  the  library,  and  ask  for  works 
not  likely  to  be  in  it,  such  us  "Jack  the  Giant 
Killer"  or  the  "Newgate  Calendar;"  others  want 
something  with  pictures,  the  literary  merits 
of  the  work  being  of  no  consideration  ;  some  may 
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have  turned  morose  during  the  fortnight,  and 
will  read  no  more — they  haven't  got  time — or, 
they  hate  reading  ! 

Amongst  the  "  breaking  out  women "  the 
prison  books  suffer  with  the  rest  of  the  arti- 
cles in  their  cells  at  the  time,  and  new  copies 
are  constantly  being  added  to  the  library. 

These  prison  libraries  stand  as  evidence  of 
the  consideration  of  the  authorities  for  the  pri- 
soners ;  and  of  the  efforts  made  in  every  direc- 
tion, by  kind-hearted,  thoughtful  men,  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  confinement. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS. — ELIZA  TRENT. 

I  have  made  some  little  alteration  in  the 
name  of  this  particular  prisoner.  Eliza  Trent 
is  in  the  world  again,  and  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  her  return  to  prison. 

At  Millbank  and  Brixton  Prisons  Eliza  Trent 
served  several  years  penal  servitude.  She 
was  a  delicate,  pale-faced,  attenuated  woman,  of 
four  or  five  and  thirty  years  of  age — a  thread- 
paper  kind  of  woman,  whose  probabilities  of 
serving  out  her  thne  seemed  from  appearances 
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extremely  doubtful,  but  yet  one  who  clung  to  life 
with  a  tenacity  that  carried  her  through  many 
years  of  penal  servitude,  and  left  her  free 
again. 

Eliza  Trent  was  one  who  might  be  termed 
a  good  prisoner ;  she  was  a  woman  who  gave 
little  trouble,  and  was  cautious  or  crafty  enough 
to  present  her  best  face  to  the  chaplain  and 
superintendent. 

She  was  partial  to  long  conferences  with  the 
chaplain — expressed,  possibly  actually  felt,  con- 
trition for  her  past  sins,  and  made  to  him  many 
resolutions  of  amendment,  which,  let  us  hope, 
are  being  persevered  with,  now  the  world  is 
open  to  her.  She  was  a  regular  communicant, 
read  her  Bible  in  her  leisure  moments,  and 
yet,  despite  all  this,  never  suggested  to  her 
matrons  that  she  was  a  penitent  woman. 
That  she  was  a  favourite  of  the  chaplain,  who 
had  his  hopes  concerning  her,  who  reasoned 
with  her,  and  prayed  with  her,  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  here — although  chaplains,  in  their  ear- 
nestness and  simple-mindedness,  are  often  im- 
posed on  by  a  show  of  seeming  reverence. 
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Eliza  Trent  was  a  good  dressmaker,  and  when 
her  better  state  of  health  would  allow  her  to  leave 
the  infirmary,  was  accustomed  to  make  the  dresses 
of  the  superintendent  or  officers  with  extraordi- 
nary skill  and  taste.  The  peculiar  trait  of  cha- 
racter which  has  led  me  to  give  Trent  a  place  in 
my  hastily-sketched  portrait-gallery,  was  her  inde- 
pendent spirit — a  spirit  that  led  her  into  trouble, 
and  showed  itself  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 
Conscious  of  being  a  good  dressmaker,  and  there- 
fore sought  out  by  prison  matrons  who  wished  a 
"  best  dress "  made  up,  she  was  eccentric  in  her 
acceptance  of  work,  and  would  only  labour  for  those 
officers  who  were  favourites  with  her,  or  at  those 
dresses  which  took  her  fancy. 

"  I  very  much  object  to  common  dresses,"  she 
would  say  sometimes ;  "  it  is  exceedingly  annoying 
to  be  troubled  with  bad  material.  When  you  have 
a  nice  silk — I'll  think  about  it." 

And  she  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  alter  her 
determination,  if  she  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  fabric  proffered  her.  To  the  matrons 
who  were  favourites  she  unbended  more;  would 
make  their  uniforms,  and  be  veiy  particular  con- 
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ceming  the  fit,  but  her  principal  pride  was  to  work 
for  the  heads  of  the  establishment,  and  to  be  en- 
trusted with  a  costly  fabric. 

That  characteristic  independence  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made,  led  her  at  one  time  suddenly 
to  cease  dressmaking  altogether,  and  that  at  a 

period  when  there  were  very  few  needlewomen  in 
the  prison,  and  work  was  plentiful.  Eight- 
pence  a-week  had  been  the  sum  allowed  to 
dressmakers  before  her  time,  and  Trent  struck  for 
a  rise  in  wages  to  one  shilling,  to  be  placed  on 
a  par  with  labour  women,  who  received  the  latter 
amount  per  diem.  The  remainder  of  the  dress- 
makers followed  her  example,  and  asked  for  shirts 
and  other  work  requiring  less  skill,  and  yet  paid 
for  at  the  same  price. 

Trent  was  certainly  in  the  right,  and  conse- 
quently had  the  best  of  the  argument.  She  was 
a  good  needlewoman,  and  if  anyone  was  anxious 
to  have  her  dress  finished  by  a  certain  day,  would 
rise  at  four  in  the  morning  in  the  summer  months 
to  prevent  a  disappointment;  she  therefore  con- 
sidered that  the  dressmakers  were  entitled  to  the 
highest  gratuity  allowed. 
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And  Trent  gained  the  day,  and  the  shilling  was 
awarded,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  prison 
dressmakers  —  an  instance  of  a  successful  strike 
under  difficulties  worthy  the  notice  of  all  discon- 
tented operatives.  She  was  somewhat  of  a  mischief- 
maker,  too,  with  her  fellow-prisoners  ;  was  partial 
to  listening  to  their  complaints,  and  to  the  relation 
of  their  mutual  jealousies,  after  which  she  would  ex- 
aggerate matters  to  the  "  pal"  who  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  remark,  and  so  bring  round  a  quarrel,  or  a 
fight,  or  a  break-out,  as  the  case  might  be. 

"  Lor',  I  shouldn't  have  thought  she'd  have  gone 
on  so  about  a  trifle,  poor  creature ! "  Trent  would 
say,  upon  hearing  the  news;  "I  did  it  with  the 
best  of  motives." 

But  whether  with  the  best  or  worst  of  motives, 
she  was  partial  to  playing  the  peace-maker,  or 
general  umpire  in  matters  of  dispute,  in  most  cases 
rendering  affairs  a  trifle  more  foggy  and  con- 
fused in  consequence  of  her  interference. 

"  She's  a  two-faced  un,"  I  heard  a  prisoner  re- 
mark ;  "  if  I  catch  her  making  mischief  about  me, 
I'll  shake  the  bony  skeleton  to  pieces,  if  I  have 
one-and-twenty  days  '  dark '  for  it.' 
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Other  prisoners  were  jealous  of  her  dress- 
making qualifications,  and  were  not  sparing  in 
their  criticisms. 

"  It's  only  because  she  can  make  a  good  fit  that 
she  gets  the  upper  hand,  and  is  always  being  made 
so  much  of,"  was  the  constant  comment. 

Trent  had  her  tempers  sometimes.  At  Brixton, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  she  fell  into  disgrace  for  strik- 
ing her  officer,  an  act  for  which  she  expressed 
afterwards  her  unfeigned  contrition. 

She  is  famous  in  prison  records  for  her  final  ex- 
hibition of  spirit.  On  being  informed  that  her 
gratuity  amounted  to  a  sum  in  excess  of  seven 
pounds,  she  expressed  her  dissatisfaction  at  the 
amount,  and  refused  to  take  a  penny  of  the  first 
instalment. 

"I'll  make  the  prison  a  present  of  it,"  she  said 
indignantly;  "I  have  been  underpaid  and  un- 
fairly treated,  and  I  won't  take  a  penny ! " 

And  she  continued  firm,  and  declined  all  gra- 
tuity, on  any  pretence  whatever.  Great  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  her  to  borrow  a  sovereign, 
previous  to  her  departure — which  sovereign,  I  be- 
lieve, was  finally  slipped  into  the  bundle  contain- 
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ing  that  second  suit  of  underclothes  with  which 
prisoners  are  provided  on  obtaining  their  liberty. 

But  so  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by 
Trent,  that  it  was  supposed  she  would  exhibit  some 
display  of  temper  at  the  railway  station ;  and, 
in  this  instance,  a  male  officer  accompanied 
the  matron  in  charge  of  her  to  the  station.  She 
was  white  with  passion  the  whole  of  the  way, 
and  continued  to  dilate  on  the  enormity  of 
Government  proceedings  in  cutting  short  her 
salary,  and  to  resist  all  attempts  of  the  matron 
to  prove  that  the  account  must  have  been 
necessarily  exact,  to  the  farthing. 

"  Well,  it's  no  good  telling  me  that,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  for  I'm  never  going  to  believe  it.  If  I 
am  not  to  be  paid  a  fair  amount  for  my  work 
Captain  O'Brien  may  keep  it  all,  and  wel- 
come." 

When  ensconced  in  the  railway  carriage, 
Trent  made  a  further  exhibition  of  her  inde- 
pendence, by  placing  her  bundle  on  the  lap  of 
a  prisoner  opposite,  whose  liberty  had  fallen  on 
the  same  day,  and  whose  destination  lay  in  the 
same  direction. 
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"  There's  another  suit  of  underclothes  for  you," 
she  said,  in  a  patronizing  manner;  "they'll  be 
of  more  use  to  you  than  me." 

The  woman  looked  rather  amazed  at  this 
generosity,  which  was  checked  by  the  matron, 
who  placed  the  bundle  back  on  Trent's  lap. 

"I  must  see  you  off,  Trent,  as  the  rules 
direct." 

"I  shall  give    them   away    when   we  have 
started,  mind,"  she  said,  defiantly. 
"  I  cannot  help  that." 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  Trent  kept  her 
word,  and  heaped  her  favours  on  her  fellow- 
prisoner. 

Her  spirit  cooled  down,  however,  and  she  took  a 
more  sober  view  of  tilings  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks. 

She  returned  to  her  friends,  and  found  voices 
enough  in  their  midst  to  remonstrate  with  her  on 
her  folly,  while  her  own  experience  soon  taught  her 
that  a  place  in  the  world,  with  little  capital  to  invest, 
was  rather  hard  to  maintain,  for  she  wrote,  after  a 
while,  a  very  humble  letter  to  the  authorities,  solicit- 
ing their  help  to  place  her  in  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
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Society,  and  begging  that  her  gratuity  might  be 
forwarded  to  that  establishment. 

What  the  result  was  I  have  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  but  I  think  we  may  all  venture 
to  guess  that  Trent  was  not  kept  to  the  strict 
letter  of  her  first  resolves. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MAD  PKISONEKS. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  whether 
the  close  confinement  and  the  wearisome  mono- 
tony of  life  be  the  cause  of  the  brain  weakening, 
or  whether  remorse  plays  a  greater  part  than  we 
believe — or  even  whether  the  crime  itself  for  which 
the  woman  suffers,  be  not  a  part  and  parcel  of  that 
madness,  now  less  consistent  with  the  cunning 
which  made  the  deed  resemble  theft  or  murder. 

In  the  case  of  Celestina  Sommer,  a  mad 
prisoner  already  alluded  to  at  length,  it  may 
live   in   the  remembrance  of  my  readers  that 
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general  dissatisfaction  was  evinced  by  the  public 
at  the  commutation  of  her  sentence  of  death 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  public  could  not 
believe  in  anything  but  a  cool,  deliberate  murder; 
there  was  great  doubt  as  to  the  reason  of  her 
reprieve,  and  the  press  commented,  with  some  harsh- 
ness, on  the  alteration  of  sentence,  both  in  her 
case  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth  Harris,  lying 
under  sentence  of  death  at  the  same  time.* 
Sommer,  during  her  trial,  had  evinced  great  cool- 
ness and  indifference  to  the  details  of  the  case  as 
laid  before  the  jury,  and  the  signs  of  madness 
in  her  did  not  show  themselves  till  after  some 
period  of  her  prison  service. 

It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  those  who  wrote 
upon  this  theme  to  know  that,  had  their  expres- 
sions of  dissent  been  listened  to,  a  woman  unac- 
countable for  her  actions  would  have  been 
hanged,  and  the  true  impulses  that  urged  her 
to  the  cruel  and  unnatural  act  would  never  have 
been  known. 

And  in  prison,  with  observant  officers,  surgeons, 
and   physicians   taking    note  of  every  sign  of 
*  Elizabeth  Harris,  see  chapter  xx.,  volume  ii. 
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mental  weakness,  or  every  pretence  thereof,  it 
is,  and  always  will  remain  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty to  guess  where  sanity  ends,  and  where  mad- 
ness is  likely  to  begin.  It  is  so  common  a  trick 
to  feign  madness,  for  the  purposes  of  association, 
etc.,  that  many  really  mad  are  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, and  not  sent  too  readily  to  Fisherton. 

The  prisoner  Copes,  as  already  remarked, 
required  the  addition  of  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow 
to  the  prison  staff  before  the  truth  could 
be  ascertained  concerning  her  sanitary  con- 
dition ;  and  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 
amongst  the  matrons  whether  the  verdict, 
after  all,  was  the  correct  one.  It  is  natural 
enough  to  be  sceptical  of  any  violent  exhibi- 
tions of  rage — the  occurrence  is  so  frequent, 
and  the  temptation  to  destroy  besets  so  many  of 
the  ignorant  class  of  prisoners. 

Still  madness  steals  in  amongst  these  women, 
and  going  to  Fisherton  is  a  matron's  extra 
duty  that  is  constantly  occurring.  I  am  of 
opinion — and  perhaps  alone  in  my  opinion — 
that  the  doubts  of  a  woman's  insanity  are 
carried   too   far   in   our   Government  prisons, 
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and  that,  a  long  while  before  the  surgeon  or 
physician  is  convinced,  some  one  may  he  a  living, 
breathing  danger  to  her  officers,  whose  lives,  anr) 
particularly  that  of  the  one  in  charge  of  her,  hang, 
as  it  were,  by  a  hair.  It  is  this  reluctance  to  pro- 
nounce a  woman  insane — perhaps  to  risk  a  medical 
reputation  by  too  hasty  a  verdict — that  leads  oc- 
casionally to  horrible  scenes  in  our  prisons,  and 
I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  directors  to 
inquire  more  closely  into  this  matter.  It  is 
at  least  due  to  the  officers  to  have  a  ward, 
or  a  portion  of  a  ward,  specially  devoted  to 
doubtful  cases,  over  which  a  different  manage- 
ment or  a  different  restraint  should  be  exer- 
cised. Women  suspected  to  be  mad  by  medi- 
cal authorities,  and  known  to  be  mad  by  prison 
matrons,  are  treated  like  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
if  their  conduct  be  not  too  glaringly  out- 
rageous ;  they  mix  with  other  women,  are  loose 
in  the  airing  ground  at  the  same  time,  and 
have  opportunities  to  indulge  in  all  that  mischief 
which  the  cunning  of  madness  so  readily  sug- 
gests. 

In   one   instance    the   life   of    a  valuable 
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officer  at  Brixton  Prison  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  this  grave  sin  of  omission.  A  woman  of 
that  doubtful  class  to  which  I  have  just  alluded 
conceived  the  horrible  thought  of  murdering 
her  matron,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  her  at- 
tempt as  to  deprive  the  prison  of  that  officer's 
services  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

This  woman,  whose  name  was  Keams,  had 
taken  a  hatred  to  her  officer  for  a  fancied 
slight  in  giving  her  a  cap  and  dress  of  a 
different  quality  from  that  of  the  other  women — a 
delusion  which,  allied  with  other  eccentricities, 
should  have  placed  her  in  a  separate  cell  in  the 
"  old  prison "  at  once.  Kearns,  by  some  means 
or  other  never  clearly  ascertained,  obtained 
possession  of  a  knife,  which  she  secreted  in  her 
cell  for  some  days,  harbouring  all  that  time 
her  horrible  idea  of  murder,  with  that  persist- 
ency which  is  a  singular  trait  with  mad  people 
in  general.  Early  one  morning,  being  a  < 
"wing  woman,"  and  so  not  strictly  confined  to 
her  cell,  she  begged  very  humbly  the  matron's , 
company  for  a  few  minutes;  she  had  found 
such  a  beautiful  verse  in  her  bible,  she  said, 
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if  the  officer  would  only  kindly  read  it 
to  her.  Suspecting  no  treachery,  and  anxious, 
as  the  best  matrons  ever  are,  to  offer  those 
little  attentions  and  kindnesses  which  win  upon 
a  prisoner,  the  officer  accompanied  Kearns 
into  her  cell,  and  took  the  open  bible  from 
the  hands  of  the  woman.  "You'll  see  better 
near  the  light,"  was  the  insidious  remark;  and 
the  matron  approached  nearer  the  prison  win- 
dow at  the  suggestion  of  the  mad-woman. 
The  door  was  shut  to  on  the  instant,  and, 
with  a  wild-beast's  spring,  Kearns  was  on  the 
matron,  who,  taken  off  her  guard,  fell  to  the 
ground  with  the  prisoner  above  her,  stabbing 
at  her  face  and  throat  with  a  knife.  Then 
ensued  a  struggle  for  life  such  as  had 
never  been  known  in  our  female  convict  prisons  ; 
the  desperate  fury  and  determination  of  the 
prisoner,  the  fierce  struggle  of  the  wounded 
officer.  It  happened  that  the  women  I  have 
already  mentioned  by  the  names  of  Graham 
and  Francis,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  this 
volume,  were  in  the  wing,  and  were  the 
first  to   notice   that  Kearns's  door  was  closed, 
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and  the  matron  missing.  There  was  a  cry 
for  the  principal  when  the  scuffling  was  heard 
inside  Kearns's  cell,  and  the  key  being  turned 
by  that  officer,  Francis,  followed  by  Graham 
and  the  matron,  dashed  in  to  the  rescue. 
Francis  was  the  first  to  seize  Kearns  and  wrest 
the  knife  away,  and  a  year  of  her  sentence 
was  afterwards  remitted  from  her  term  by  the 
directors  in  consequence.  The  matron,  seri- 
ously wounded  in  the  face  and  neck,  and  also 
in  the  hands,  while  using  them  for. her  protection, 
was  borne  to  her  room,  and  the  woman  was 
placed  under  rigid  surveillance,  and  immediately 
afterwards  sent  to  Fisherton. 

The  matron  lay  for  many  weeks  in  danger, 
and  for  a  long  period  after  convalescence  it 
was  doubtful  whether  her  nerves  would  ever 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  allow  of  a  resump- 
tion of  her  duties.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
record  that  these  doubts  were  gradually  dis- 
pelled, and  that  this  officer  is  still  in  service  at 
Brixton  Prison. 

Mad  prisoners  are  generally  put  in  associa- 
VOL.  n.  L 
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tion,  and  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  women 
who  have  charge  of  them  is  peculiar. 
Great  judgment  respecting  this  association 
should  be  exercised,  for  much  depends  upon 
the  character  and  nerve  of  the  woman  placed 
in  charge.  The  selection  is  made  somewhat 
indiscriminately,  and  the  nurse,  or  watcher,  is 
often  a  callous  woman,  or  one  of  a  stupid,  inane 
character,  with  no  tact  or  judgment.  I  remem- 
ber one  woman,  who  was  so  long  in  associa- 
tion with  a  half-witted  prisoner,  that  she  be- 
came almost  half-witted  '  herself ;  she  had 
amused  herself  so  frequently  ;  by  a  careful 
imitation  of  the  antics,  gestures,  and  facial 
distortions  of  her  companion,  that  she 
began  to  indulge  in  the  same  vagaries  when 
her  services  as  nurse  (?)  were  considered  no 
longer  requisite. 

As  a  rule,  the  sane  prisoners  are  proud 
of  being  chosen  as  custodians  of  the  insane, 
although  the  latter  are  naturally  capricious 
and  difficult  to  please.  It  is  pitiful  to  see 
the  woman  whose  mind  is  deserting  her,  bright- 
ening up  at  the  prospect  of  a  companion  who 
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will  make  her  rag  dolls,  or  a  pair  of  boots, 
to  amuse  her.  And  some  of  these  weak  mirids, 
in  their  second  childhood,  will  nurse  and  play 
with  their  dolls  with  all  a  child's  deep 
interest. 

There  are  more  women  really  and  radically 
insane  in  our  prisons  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
a  director's  philosophy ;  consequently  all  the 
conceits  and  vagaries  of  madness  are  pre- 
valent in  our  prison  wards. 

The  description  of  a  weak-minded  prisoner 
by  her  associates  is  not  a  little  characteristic. 

"She's  not  all  there!"  is  the  observation 
often  whispered  by  one  prisoner  to  another. 

The  religious  element  seems  as  often  pre- 
dominant amongst  our  insane  prisoners  as  in 
regular  lunatic  asylums.  Women  will  rave  of 
the  Judgment  Day  having  come,  and  of  the 
flames  consuming  them  in  their  cells  for  past 
transgressions,  with  all  the  wild  fervency 
of  fanatics,  whom  religion,  or  rather  a  per- 
version of  religion,  has  driven  mad.  One 
woman  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  complain- 
ing of  the  devils  that  haunted  her  all  night, 
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and  sat  round   her  bed  and   hissed    at  her. 

These  women  proceed  eventually  to  Fisher- 
ton,  but  there  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
an  unnecessary  delay  in  sending  them  there — and 
there  is  an  old  maxim  that  "  delays  are  dangerous." 

Some  of  these  madwomen  place  much  confidence 
in  their  matrons,  and  are  greatly  influenced 
by  them.  In  proceeding  to  Fisherton,  one  woman 
seemed  to  be  sustained  against  her  horror  of  the 
train,  and  the  speed  at  which  it  bore  her 
to  her  destination,  by  the  simple  touch  of  the 
matron's  hand.  In  passing  through  the  tun- 
nels, she  flung  herself  into  the  officer's  arms  and 
whispered,  "  Take  care  of  me,  miss  !"  with  a  touch- 
ing faith  in  her  guardian's  power  to  avert  all  evil. 

Self-destruction  is  the  great  temptation,  here 
as  elsewhere,  to  these  demented  creatures  — 
the  ills  they  bear  being  sufficient  in- 
centive to  them  to  take  that  dreadful 
leap  to  ills  they  know  not  of.  Hang- 
ing, as  before  remarked,  is  the  principal 
means  adopted,  and  I  think  that  too  many 
of  these  cases  are  put  down  as  feigned 
attempts    in   our   annual  reports.   It  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  detect  which  are  the  real,  and  which 
are  indisputably  the  false. 

There  must  ever  linger  in  the  memory  of 
all  matrons  who  did  duty  at  Brixton  Prison, 
in  the  early  days,  the  desperate  leap  from 
life  unto  death  of  one  Mary  Johnson,  a  woman 
of  taciturn  manners,  and  of  a  jealous  temper- 
ament. She  had  been  on  unfriendly  terms  with 
her  officer  for  some  time,  taking  offence  with 
the  old  prisoner's  readiness,  and  brooding  over 
her  fancied  grievances. 

Johnson's  cell  was  in  the  West  wing,  in  the  D 
ward,  the  top  one  of  the  prison,  which,  as  there  was 
a  fall  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  it,  was  protected 
by  an  iron  railing,  or  balcony,  of  three  or  four 
feet  high.  Johnson  had  had  a  quarrel  with  a 
<'pal"  a  few  days  previously,  and  this  had 
tended  to  make  her  sullen  in  her  manners, 
abrupt,  and  even  insolent,  to  her  officer. 
One  evening,  when  the  prisoners  were  being 
ordered  to  their  cells,  Johnson  begged  the  fa- 
vour of  a  stay-lace  from  her  officer,  who,  willing 
to  oblige  her,  repaired  to  the  store  -  cell  for 
that   purpose.     Returning  towards  the  cell  of 
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Johnson,  she  discovered  that  the  door  had  not 
been  closed  after  the  usual  manner,  and 
advancing  closer  saw  that  the  prisoner 
was  standing  by  it,  as  if  waiting  for  her. 
Becoming  suspicious,  the  officer  paused  for 
a  moment,  when  Johnson  darted  forth,  full 
of  fury  and  madness,  towards  her.  The 
matron  ran  a  little  way  back  down  the 
ward,  followed  by  the  woman,  gained  the 
store-cell,  and  shut  herself  in ;  and  the  pri- 
soner, thus  baffled,  turned  suddenly  to  the 
railing  —  and  with  one  awful  leap  cleared  it, 
and   went  dashing  to  the  bottom ! 

The  dead,  heavy  thud  on  the  flagstones  be- 
low— the  "bloody  heap  of  clothes  lying  there,  to 
blanch  every  face,  and  sicken  every  heart — the 
hush  and  horror  of  prisoners  and  prison  -  ma- 
trons, will  be  remembered  by  all  whose  busi- 
ness lay  in  that  prison  on  that  memorable 
and  awful  night. 

The  woman,  despite  the  height  from  which 
she  had  fallen,  remained  for  a  few  hours  alive, 
but  unconscious,  before  death  closed  the  tra- 
gedy. 
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Since  this  calamity  the  galleries  have  been 
wired  over,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
occurrence ;  and,  since  the  attack  on  the  prison- 
matron,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  knives,  to  all  prisoners,  have  been  rigidly 
forbidden. 

Such  ghastly  scenes  in  the  tragedy  of  human 
life  are  fortunately  not  of  frequent  occurrence ;  the 
care  and  the  constant  vigilance  exercised  by  the 
officers  checking  most  of  the  prisoners'  attempts  to 
destroy  either  themselves  or  others. 

But  from  such  extra  responsibilities  to  the  hard 
working  servants  of  our  female  prisons  the  officers 
have  a  right  to  claim  exemption.  In  the  case 
of  women  whose  eccentricities  are  too  great  to 
allow  them  to  be  "  in  solitary,"  and  yet  are  not 
sufficiently  demonstrative  to  warrant  an  order  for 
their  removal  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  different 
discipline  should  be  exercised.  A  special  ward 
should  be  provided  for  women  whose  sanity  is 
doubtful,  and  the  proofs  of  whose  weakness  of 
mind  are  really  apparent ;  it  is  merciful  to  the  pri- 
soner, and  it  is  but  common  fairness  to  her  officer. 
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PRISON  CHARACTERS . — EDWARDS. 

The  subject  of  the  preceding  chapter  brings  this 
woman,  whom  I  will  call  Edwards,  forcibly  to  my 
remembrance.  That  she  was  not  mad  at  the  time 
the  incidents  which  relate  to  her  occurred,  but 
that  those  incidents  were  the  first  proofs  of  her 
mind  becoming  weak  and  unstable,  I  am  perfectly 
assured. 

Edwards  was  a  fair  prisoner,  as  prisoners  are 
in  general — a  pretty-faced  woman,  with  a  high 
opinion  of  herself  and  her  personal  charms,  and 
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with  a  horror  of  being  considered  an  Irishwoman, 
or  of  Irish  extraction. 

For  a  woman  to  have  an  objection  to  anything 
is  an  incentive  to  a  number  of  aggravating 
prisoners  to  make  capital  out  of  her  antipathy; 
Edwards  therefore  soon  became  a  subject  for 
practical  joking,  and  was  often  roused  to  a 
frenzy  by  her  co-mates  and  sisters  in  exile  imita- 
ting, with  much  burlesque  exaggeration,  the  rich 
Milesian  accent  of  the  island  she  was  so  anxious 
to  disclaim  all  knowledge  of. 

One  woman  possessed  a  rare  ability  for  teasing 
Edwards,  and  making  her  her  enemy ;  she  had  a 
particular  wish  to  argue  the  matter  with  her,  and 
would  interrupt  the  discussion  every  now  and  then 
by  the  cool  assertion,  "  You  know  you're  Irish, 
Edwards.  Why  don't  you  say  so,  and  be  quiet  ? 
Everybody  knows  you're  Irish,  just  as  well  as 
I  do."  And  if  these  remarks  occurred  in 
the  airing  ground,  Love,  as  the  woman  was 
called,  had  to  fly  for  her  life  and  dodge  round  the 
other  prisoners,  until  the  unseemly  nature  of 
the  proceedings  called  forth  the  matron's  inter- 
ference. 
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Edwards  took  an  intense  hatred  to  this  Love, 
whose  persistence  in  maintaining  her  Irish  extrac- 
tion would  have  incensed  a  female  of  much  more 
equanimity  of  temperament. 

"I'll  have  that  woman's  life,  see  if  I  don't!" 
she  said  to  the  matron,  and  she  took  an 
oath  to  that  effect,  which,  as  oaths  of  vengeance 
are  prolific  amongst  female  prisoners,  was  dis- 
regarded by  the  officer.  Nursing  her  wrongs, 
however,  Edwards  continued  to  brood  on  the 
indignity  of  being  considered  an  Irishwoman ; 
and,  full  of  a  scheme  to  carry  out  her  threats, 
suddenly  refused  to  take  exercise  in  the  airing 
ground. 

"  I  shan't  go  without  you  carry  me  out !  "  she 
remarked ;  and  being  in  an  ill-humour,  she 
was  allowed  for  once  to  remain  in  her  cell,  more 
especially  as  she  would  have  created  the  usual  furore 
by  rushing  at  Love  in  the  airing  yard.  Before 
the  women  were  taken  into  that  yard  for  exercise, 
Edwards  had  contrived  to  tear  out  the  frame  and 
glass  of  her  cell-window,  which  looked  on  the  ailing 
ground,  and  she  had  succeeded,  by  much  contraction 
of  her  body,  in  ensconcing  herself  on  the  narrow  sill, 
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with  two  jagged  pieces  of  stone  used  in  cleaning 
the  pavement  of  the  wards.  Love,  however,  was 
not  well  that  clay,  or  for  some  other  reason  did  not 
leave  her  cell,  and  Edwards  remained  coiled  on 
her  window-sill,  waiting  to  fling  her  missiles 
through  the  outer  iron  bars  at  the  head  of  her  who 
had  so  grievously  tormented  her.  The  next  day 
Edwards  again  refused  to  leave  her  cell,  and  again 
resumed  her  post,  where  she  was  discovered,  by  the 
matron,  in  the  same  position,  watching  with  the 
stealthiness  and  intentness  of  a  wild  beast.  Upon 
being  asked  the  reason  for  her  eccentric  position, 
she  very  plainly  stated  it,  and  confirmed  by  a 
second  oath  her  fixed  intention  to  stop  Mary  Ann 
Love  from  ever  calling  her  Irish  again. 

It  became  necessary  to  remove  Edwards  to  the 
"  dark  "  for  this  threat,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
damage  she  had  committed  on  the  prison  property, 
constituted  a  grave  offence  against  the  rules. 

In  the  dark  cells  Edwards  continued  for 
three  days,  rational  in  her  manners,  cool 
in  her  demeanour,  and  making  no  noisy  de- 
monstrations that  would  render  it  imperative 
to  keep   her   in    the   refractory  ward    for  a 
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longer  period  of  time.  She  completed  her 
term  of  punishment,  and  returned  to  her  cell. 
Whether,  during  her  absence,  the  window  had 
been  repaired,  or  by  some  omission  left  in  the  state 
in  which  Edwards  had  placed  it,  certain  it  is  that 
she  was  once  again  in  the  same  position  on 
the  sill,  with  the  window  removed,  and  fresh 
missiles  in  her  hand,  biding  the  hour  of  her 
vengeance.  Love,  the  prisoner,  was  warned  of  the 
malice  still  fostered  against  her,  and  transferred,  I 
believe,  to  another  airing  yard  beyond  the  ken  of 
her  enemy ;  and,  as  it  was  winter,  and  a  keen, 
frosty  air  blowing  at  the  time,  it  was  consi- 
dered that  it  would  be  as  well  to  let  Edwards  tire 
naturally  of  her  intention,  and  rue,  of  her  own 
free  will  and  accord,  the  subtraction  of  her  window 
and  frame  from  the  cell. 

Edwards,  however,  tired  not  of  her  resolves, 
but  kept  to  her  post  and  defied  the  frost,  and  the 
snow  that  set  in  after  the  frost,  until  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  remove  her  to  another  part  of  the  pri- 
son, where  the  possibihty  of  meeting  her  past  tor- 
mentor would  not  be  likely  to  occur. 

Time  went  on ;  it  appeared  as  if  a  change  of 
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cell  and  a  host  of  fresh  faces  had  dissipated  the 
dark  intention  previously  fostered  by  Edwards, 
and  the  matrons  were  congratulating  themselves 
on  her  improved  behaviour,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred that  afforded  a  signal  proof  of  the  prisoner's 
concentrativeness. 

The  officer  having  occasion  to  visit  Edwards's 
cell  one  morning,  the  door  was  left  ajar  whilst  she 
discoursed  with  the  prisoner.  The  cell  was  some 
distance  down  the  ward,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
a  door  opening  on  another  ward,  and  a  fresh  divi- 
sion of  prisoners.  From  this  second  ward  there 
suddenly  rang  forth  the  voice  of  Love,  engaged  in 
some  little  altercation  with  her  officer.  Edwards's 
attention  was  attracted  on  the  instant ;  the  voice 
of  her  old  tormentor  aroused  all  the  old  vindictive 
feelings,  and,  with  a  sudden  dash  at  the  door, 
she  flung  it  open,  and  tore  at  a  headlong 
speed  down  the  ward.  The  object  of  her  rush 
towards  the  second  ward  was  instantly  apparent 
to  the  matron,  who  ran  after  her,  calling 
forth  her  almost  breathless  warning  to  get  Mary 
Ann  Love  out  of  the  way.  Meanwhile  Edwards 
continued  to  run,  not  much  impeded  in  her  pro- 
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gress  by  the  sudden  clinging  of  an  assistant 
matron  round  her  neck,  whom  she  bore  along 
with  her  at  an  alarming  rate  of  progression. 

"  I'll  learn  her  to  call  me  Irish ! "  yelled  Ed- 
wards ;  "I'll  have  her  life — I  will  have  her  life!" 

But  Mary  Ann  Love,  by  this  time,  had 
been  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  the  matrons 
of  the  second  ward  were  ready  to  receive 
Edwards,  and  for  the  second  time  to  balk  her  in 
her  project.  No  further  opportunity  was  ever 
presented  to  her  to  wreak  her  vengeance 
on  Love;  gradual  signs  of  aberration  of  intel- 
lect manifested  themselves,  and  in  due  course 
she  exchanged  Brixton  Prison  for  Fisher- 
ton  Lunatic  Asylum.  At  the  latter  place, 
she  improved  so  much,  that,  a  few  weeks 
before  her  prison  leave  expired,  she  re- 
turned to  Brixton  to  finish  her  sentence,  to 
all  appearance  completely  cured.  Whether 
she  still  entertains  her  past  resentful  feelings 
against  Love,  and  has  still  the  same  objec- 
tion to  being  considered  of  Irish  descent,  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  learning. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

VISITORS. 

Both  at  Millbank  and  Brixton  Prisons  there 
sets  in  a  steady  and  incessant  stream  of  visi- 
tors, furnished  with  orders  from  Parliament- 
street  or  the  Secretary  of  State — visitors  who 
are  actuated  by  every  motive  for  stepping 
out  of  their  way  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. Scarcely  a  week  in  the  year  occurs 
without  some  one  from  the  outer  world  passing 
by  order  through  the  gates  and  being  con- 
ducted from  pentagon  to  pentagon,  and  ward 
to  ward,  by  a  matron  of  the  establishment — a  plea- 
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sant  proof,  if  proof  were  requisite,  of  the  un- 
failing interest  shown   by   society  in  prisoners 
and    prison    life.      Hither  arrive   the  philoso- 
pher, who  is  anxious  to  carry  out  his  theory, 
who  has  only  a   few    questions    to   ask   of  a 
general  tendency,  and  cares  nothing  for  prison 
details  or  statistics  ;  the  man  of  facts  and  figures, 
big   with    his   mission    of  finding    fault  with 
existing  prison  systems,  as  opposed  to  his  own 
peculiar    ideas    of   prison    management,  which 
Parliament  Street   tabooes,  and   to   whom  the 
Secretary   of    State  is  always  returning  vague 
answers  through  his  secretary ;  the  philanthro- 
pist, who    is    anxious  to  see  good  in  all,  and 
to  do  his    best  to   bring  that  good    to   light ; 
the  poet  or  novelist,  in  search  of  a  new  idea, 
which  the  wild  lives  of  prisoners  may  suggest ; 
the   writer    of   magazine    articles ;    the  magis- 
trate ;  the  clergyman ;  the  noble ;  the  artist ;  the 
curious  foreigner,  anxious  to   compare  English 
discipline  with  that    of   his  own  country  ;  the 
visiting  ladies,  and  the   ladies  who   appear  to 
have  strayed  in  from  mere  caprice,  showing  no 
earthly  interest  in  what  they  see,  or  sympathy 
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for  anything  that  passes  before  them  during 
the  regular  tour  of  their  inspection. 

Visitors  of  minor  importance  are  accompanied 
round  the  prison  by  a  principal  matron,  great 
guns,  who  are  likely  to  make  a  noise  in  print 
if  slighted,  by  the  governor  of  Millbank  or 
the  superintendent  of  Brixton.  To  those  who 
may  feel  inclined,  from  these  pages  of  prison 
life,  to  follow  in  their  steps  and  take  an  in- 
terest— and  an  interest  that  shall  do  good — in 
prisoners,  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  more 
features  of  general  attraction  to  be  observed,  and 
more  instruction  to  be  gained,  at  Brixton  than 
at  Millbank. 

Visitors  at  times  are  very  neglectful  of  the 
prison-rules  concerning  fees  to  Government  ser- 
vants, and  singularly  forgetful  of  the  officers'  feel- 
ings. The  feeing  of  servants  has  become  so 
much  a  general  rule  in  society,  that  visitors 
appear  awkward  and  embarrassed  if  they  cannot 
leave  a  douceur  with  the  officer  in  attendance. 
Possibly  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion here,  for  the  benefit  of  inexperienced 
visitors,   that   no   fees   are   expected    by  the 
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matrons,  or  are  allowed  on  any  pretence 
whatever  to  be  taken,  and  that  the  offer  of 
money  to  the  officers  of  our  Government  prisons 
is  an  act  which  brings  an  indignant  blush  to 
their  cheeks,  and  makes  their  fingers  itch  to 
box  the  ears  of  the  would-be  donor.  An 
instance  occurs  to  my  recollection  of  a  visitor 
once  coolly  offering  a  sovereign  to  a  deputy- 
superintendent  who  had  conducted  him  round 
the  prison :  and  the  horror  and  disgust  of  that 
officer  may  be  readily  imagined.  In  one  visit 
made  to  Millbank  Prison  by  a  foreign  prince 
of  celebrity,  his  Highness  appeared  very  much 
perplexed  as  to  the  right  method  of  evincing 
his  gratitude  for  all  the  courtesy  that  had 
been  extended  to  him,  and  all  the  care  be- 
stowed to  make  him  as  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  workings  of  the  system  as  the 
limited  time  of  his  visit  would  permit. 

"  I  should  so  like  to  make  one  small  pre- 
sent," he  said  more  than  once :  and  upon  the 
rule  as  to  the  non-receipt  of  presents  having 
been  explained  to  him,  he  expressed  his  thanks 
very  warmly   and  heartily   for   the  attention 
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he  had  received,  winding  up  with  the  words — 
"  but  if  I  could  but  have  made  one  little  present. 
Oh !  I  am  so  sorry  I"  And  the  prince  went 
away,  truly  grieved  that  he  could  not  pay 
for  the  trouble  he  had  given. 

I  remember  a  rumour  once  circulating  in 
Millbank  Prison,  amongst  both  officers  and 
prisoners,  of  an  intended  visit  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  prisoners  became  vio- 
lently excited  on  the  instant ;  they  had  heard 
so  much  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the 
licences  that  were  granted,  and  of  the  orders 
issued  by  that  valuable  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  the  whole  body  of  female 
convicts  began  to  suffer  from  repressed  excite- 
ment. A  general  idea  seemed  to  prevail  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  knew  all  about  each 
woman's  sentence,  would  be  able  to  afford 
the  clearest  details  concerning  the  day  of  her 
liberty,  and  wilhng  to  listen  to  the  particu- 
lars of  each  case,  and  perhaps,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  to  knock  off  six  or 
nine  months. 

"  Won't  I  ask  him  about  my  leave  directly 
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I  see  him !"  remarked  one  woman ;  while  others 
said,  "Won't  I  tell  him  how  I  have  been 
served  the  last  three  months !"  "  Won't  I  ask 
if  I  may  go  to  Brixton  at  once  I"  and  "  Won't 
I  ask  if  he's  quite  certain  I  am  not  to  go  out 
before  the  twentieth — because  he's  counted  it  up 
all  wrong,  I  know  !" 

A  vague  idea  that  there  would  be  a  kind 
of  grand  procession  through  the  wards,  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  head  thereof, 
marshalled  by  the  whole  staff  of  the  prison,  was 
prevalent  amongst  the  women ;  several  fancy 
descriptions  of  his  appearance  were  hazarded, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  everybody  would  know  him  at  once. 
And  in  due  course,  I  believe,  that  important 
member  of  Government,  passed  through  the 
prison  in  a  quiet  and  unceremonious  man- 
ner, completely  deceiving  the  prisoners,  who 
were  very  much  discomfited  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  to  hear  that  he  had  called,  had 
asked  after  no  one's  time,  and  had  brought  no 
information. 

During   these   visits,    the    general   body  of 
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prisoners  are  well-behaved  and  orderly;  the 
discipline  is  very  striking  to  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  prisons,  and  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
connect  such  silence  and  decorum  with  the 
character  of  the  women  through  whose  wards 
he  passes.  A  male  visitor  in  a  female  prison 
attracts  a  greater  amount  of  attention  than 
one  of  the  opposite  sex  ;  and  in  an  under- 
tone, after  he  has  departed,  a  few  of  the 
boldest  will  venture  to  give  their  opinions  on 
his  good  or  bad  looks,  his  height,  figure,  and 
general  deportment. 

In  addition  to  the  non-professional  visitors, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  lady  visitors, 
who  may  be  termed  professionals — that  is,  who 
have  a  general  order  to  visit  the  prison, 
are  interested  in  the  prisoners,  and  assist,  in 
a  humble  way,  the  scripture-reader,  school- 
mistress and  chaplain. 

Those  lady  visitors,  who  are  kind  and  patient 
without  being  patronizing,  exert  a  salutary 
influence  over  the  women ;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  prisoners  are  respectful,  and  even 
grateful    for   the    interest    evinced    in  them. 
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Much  good  has  been  done  in  this  way,  and 
much  good  will  continue  to  be  done.  On 
women  of  any  thought  at  all,  it  makes  a  deep, 
often  a  lasting,  impression  to  witness  these 
ladies'  interest,  their  anxiety  to  see  them 
better  Christians,  their  efforts  in  every  way 
to  bring  about  the  good  end  for  which  they 
unostentatiously  and  perseveringly  strive.  And 
to  the  honour  of  these  lady  visitors  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  their  interest  in  our  erring 
sisters  is  not  confined  to  the  prisons,  but 
takes  a  wider  range,  follows  them  into  the 
world,  and  earnestly  strives  to  give  them 
an  honest  place  therein.  Prisoners  who  have 
shown  a  desire  to  live  a  new  life,  and  for 
some  reason  or  other  are  debarred  the  privi- 
leges offered  by  our  charitable  institutions,  have 
found  sincere  friends,  whose  advice  and  money, 
and  whose  homes  even,  have  been  generously 
proffered  them. 

Amongst  so  many,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  there  are  prisoners  whom  no  kindness  will 
affect,  whom  no  interest  in  their  salvation  will  raise 
one  iota  in  the  scale.    They  are  content  to  bide 
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their  time  in  prison,  and  look  forward  to  the 
brighter  days  of  liberty,  as  to  the  old  days  of 
drink,  debauchery,  and  crime,  which  led  them 
first  to  ruin.  Women  of  this  class  will  affect 
repentance  with  such  semblance  of  truth,  that 
the  lady  visitors,  anxious  to  make  converts,  are 
very  readily  deceived.  One  lady  visitor,  I 
regret  to  add,  was  robbed  of  two  ten  pound 
notes  at  Millbank  Prison,  and  all  the  search 
and  vigilance  of  the  matrons  were  unable 
ever  afterwards  to  discover  a  trace  of  them. 
This  is,  however,  an  exception  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  prisoners  to  lady  visitors;  as  a 
rule,  they  are  not  insensible  to  the  interest  taken 
in  their  present  and  future  welfare. 

These  ladies  bring  presents  of  little  books 
to  the  women,  which  are  first  shown  to  the 
chaplain,  whose  verdict  on  their  suitabihty  and 
appropriateness  having  been  obtained,  the  pri- 
soners are  at  liberty  to  receive  them.  At  Brix- 
ton Prison  a  visiting  lady  may  obtain  permis- 
sion to  read  a  little  story  to  the  Wing  women, 
and  assemble  round  her  a  number  of  them  for 
that  purpose.    If  the  story  be  amusing,  and  the 
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moral  not  too  irritably  obtrusive — the  fault 
of  moral  stories  in  general — the  women  be- 
come quickly  interested ;  if  too  religious,  they 
begin  to  whisper  and  mutter  to  each  other,  and 
make  grimaces.  In  what  is  termed  the  Old 
Prison  at  Brixton,  the  visitor  is  furnished  with  a 
camp  seat,  during  her  little  chat  with  a  favour- 
ite prisoner  in  her  cell.  Both  at  Millbank 
and  Brixton  the  visitor  who  preaches  the  least 
is  liked  the  most ;  for  there  is  an  art  in  convers- 
ing with  such  women  in  which  some  of  the  best- 
intentioned  visitors  are  deficient ;  and  to  play  the 
part  of  chaplain,  and  to  play  it  badly,  is  a  grave 
mistake,  which  does  more  harm  than  good. 
To  say  the  right  word  at  the  right  time  is  a 
gift  bestowed  on  very  few  of  us,  and  it  is 
natural  that  an  error  of  judgment  should  be 
committed  now  and  then. 

Still  it  is  pleasant  to  reiterate  that  good 
is  effected  by  the  untiring  and  unselfish  efforts 
of  these  lady-visitors — that  they  are  a  little 
band  of  earnest-thinking,  persevering  women, 
who  are  often  rewarded  for  their  faithful 
services  in  God's  cause  by  a  prisoner's  struggles 
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to  amend,  and  to  leave  for  ever  behind  in  the 
shadowy  past  the  things  of  darkness  that  be- 
long to  it. 
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PRISON    CHARACTERS. — JANE    DUNBABIN,  LTD  I A 
CAMBLIN,  AND  JOHANNAH  LENNAN. 

In  my  sketches  of  prison  character,  it  is  some- 
what late  in  the  day  to  remark  that  I  have  not 
adopted  any  chronological  order,  hut  have  chosen 
the  subjects  for  portraiture,  more  for  the  contrast 
their  varied  natures  were  likely  to  present,  than 
with  any  regard  to  the  date  at  which  they  entered 
or  left  our  Government  establishments. 

Jane  Dunbabin  was  of  the  order  of  troublesome 
prisoners ;  difficult  to  manage,  hard  to  understand, 
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whose  sanity  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  whose 
prison  virtues  of  order  and  obedience  were  not 
particularly  apparent.  She  was  a  copyist  of  bad 
manners,  anxious  to  imitate  the  more  daring  of 
her  associates,  and  somewhat  proud  of  the  fleeting 
notoriety  that  might  be  gained  by  a  smashing  in 
of  windows  or  a  rending  of  prison  sheets.  De- 
ceitful and  crafty  too,  and  with  many  monkey 
tricks,  it  may  be  imagined  that  she  was  one  of  the 
worst  class  of  prisoners.  Still  she  was  not  a  very 
desperate  woman,  and  I  have  singled  her  out  from 
the  mass  for  one  particular  trait  in  her  charac- 
ter, that  I  consider  may  be  interesting  to  the 
reader. 

That  trait  of  character  stands  as  evidence 
of  the  better  nature  lying  deep  in  the  heart 
— lying  there  dormant,  mayhap  for  years,  un- 
til some  true  word  or  fair  action  touches  it  and 
gives  it  life.  Jane  Dunbabin  might  have  been  a 
troublesome  prisoner  to  the  end  of  her  sentence — 
and,  indeed,  I  cannot,  in  honesty,  aver  that  she  was 
ever  a  model  one,  or  a  woman  to  be  implicitly 
relied  on — if  she  had  not  been  transferred  to 
Brixton  Prison,  and  "  taken  a  fancy,"  as  it  may 
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be  termed,  to  a  particular  matron  in  service  there 
at  that  time.  That  the  matron  was  land  to  her,  and 
studied  her  particular  nature  a  little,  is  to  assert 
no  more  than  that  which  one-half  of  the  matrons 
attempt  in  every  case ;  no  particular  pains  were 
taken  with  Dunbabin,the  prison  rules  were  enforced 
in  the  usual  manner,  which  somehow  seemed  to 
please  her,  and  she  "  took  a  fancy,"  as  before 
remarked.  Dunbabin  became  always  anxious  to 
stand  well  in  the  good  graces  of  her  matron,  and 
could  be  influenced  so  much  by  her  gentle 
remonstrance  as  to  give  up  any  preconceived  ideas 
as  to  a  "  smash  "  that  might  have  been  entertained. 

"  If  you  say  it  will  put  you  out — that  your 
head  can't  stand  it — I'll  wait  a  little  while, 
miss." 

"  It  is  sure  to  put  me  out,  Dunbabin." 
«  Then  I'll  put  it  off.    Just  for  a  little  while, 
you  know." 
"  Very  well." 

"You'll  tell  me  when  your  head  can  stand  it 
a  little  better  ?"  she  would  ask,  almost  childishly, 
and  would  be  appeased  like  a  child  by  a  promise 
to  that  effect. 
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There  came  a  time  when  Dunbabin's  better 
behaviour,  at  Brixton,  brought  about  a  transfer 
from  the  Old  Prison  to  the  Wing ;  and  here  her 
demeanour  was  a  little  more  variable,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  face  that  had  shed  some  little  light 
upon  her  darkened  way.  Still  the  new  matron 
also  was  kind,  and  her  charge  continued  to  improve. 

When  the  old  matron  fell  ill,  and  was  removed 
to  a  room  near  the  infirmary,  the  news  circulated 
through  the  prison,  and  in  due  course  reached 
Dunbabin.  The  East  Wing  faces  the  infirmary, 
with  the  airing  yard  for  infirmary  patients  lying 
between,  and  Dunbabin  was  accustomed  to 
appear  at  her  cell  window  for  an  hour,  or  even 
two  at  a  time,  and  stolidly  look  across  the  airing 
yard  towards  the  infirmary  quarters,  where  the 
matron  lay  sick. 

At  this  time  she  made  many  inquiries  respecting 
the  health  of  the  sick  officer,  and  evinced  con- 
siderable satisfaction  at  any  scrap  of  news.  That 
matron's  sickness  became  an  excuse  for  keeping 
Dunbabin  in  better  order:  "If  you  break  out, 

Miss    will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  and  the 

news  may  throw  her  back  again." 
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And  Dunbabin,  in  consequence,  would  put  off 
the  evil  day  of  breaking  out,  and  console  herself 
by  climbing  to  her  prison  window  and  watching 
the  one  opposite,  which  she  guessed  belonged 
to  the  favourite  matron's  quarters.  She  now 
took  a  new  freak  into  her  head,  the  proper 
method  of  checking  which,  without  bringing 
on  one  of  her  old  outbreaks,  caused  no  little 
embarrassment.  She  began  to  open  her  cell 
window,  no  matter  what  the  weather  might  be, 
about  the  time  when  other  prisoners  were 
turning  into  their  beds,  and  to  shout  across  the 

airing  yard,    "  Good   night,    my  Miss   !" 

This  "  Good  night,  my  Miss  "  having  been 

repeated  twice,  the  cell-window  would  close,  and 
Dunbabin  quietly  compose  herself  to  rest. 

And  for  many  days,  until  the  prisoners 
complained  of  the  noise,  and  the  infirmary 
patients  began  to  grumble  at  "that  Dunbabin's 
foolery,"  the  same  salutation  rang  out  twice 
every  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  with  unerring 
punctuality.  When  she  was  remonstrated 
with  upon  this  little  variation  from  the  usual 
monotony,  she  took  advantage  of  the  noise  made 
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by  the  general  closing  of  the  doors  in  her  ward — 
"  shutting-up  time,"  as  it  is  termed — to  repeat 
her  good  nights  for  a  few  evenings,  but  finally  gave 
in,  and  contented  herself  with  gazing  from  her 
cell  window  for  some  time,  generally  until  the 
matron's  nurse — or,  as  she  became  better,  the 
matron  herself — looked  across  the  airing  yard  for  an 
instant,  before  the  infirmary  ward  window  was 
closed  for  the  night. 

Dunbabin,  in  due  time,  took  her  leave,  and  has 
not  been  heard  of  since ;  let  us  hope  that  the  better 
nature,  of  which  she  had  given  some  signs,  even  in 
the  narrow  cell,  has,  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
and  of  better  days,  expanded  and  born  fruit. 

The  character  which  stands  second  on  my  list,  in 
the  present  chapter,  I  offer  as  a  portrait  worthy  of 
public  consideration,  not  so  much  in  itself,  as  in  the 
effect  produced  by  its  appearance  on  the  general 
body  of  prisoners.  The  girl  I  will  call  Lydia 
Camblin  was  of  the  order  of  juvenile  prisoners, 
one  of  the  few  child  convicts  that  appear  at  Mill- 
bank  and  Brixton  Prisons,  and  offer  a  sad  and 
striking  proof  of  the  vice  which  has  been  natural 
to  them  almost  from  the  cradle.    She  was  the 
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youngest  looking,  if  not  the  youngest,  prisoner 
that  ever  arrived  to  serve  a  long  sentence  in  penal 
servitude.  One  could  only  shudder  to  think  of  the 
teaching  that  must  have  been  instilled  into  her,  to 
give  forth  such  deadly  evidence  of  apt  docility 
in  crime  at  an  age  when  other  children  are  still 
innocent  and  childlike.  Lydia  Camblin  was 
said  to  be  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age ;  I 
have  not  seen  the  register  book  of  the  prison, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  assert  that  that  was  the 
correct  age ;  certain  it  is  that  in  appearance — 
which,  with  prisoners,  is  terribly  deceptive — 
she  did  not  seem  to  be  older  than  I  have 
here  stated. 

A  golden-haired,  rosy-faced  child,  of  slight, 
almost  fragile  figure,  one  could  fancy  her  fresh 
from  a  loving  mother's  arms,  and  that  some 
horrible  mistake  had  placed  her  in  the  uncon- 
genial atmosphere  in  which  I  first  beheld  her. 

I  have  said  it  was  more  the  effect  produced  by  the 
girl's  appearance  at  Millbank  than  anything  about 
the  girl  herself  which  led  me  to  make  mention  of  her 
name.  Lydia  Camblin  was  no  model  prisoner,  nor  a 
child  deserving  more  interest  or  compassion  than  her 
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tender  years  might  naturally  excite  ;  for  any  trait 
of  character  that  expressed  innocence  or  weakness, 
or  anything  but  the  cunning  and  vice  beyond  her 
years,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  look.  When 
Lydia  Camblin  made  her  first  appearance  before 
the  majority  of  old  prison  women,  the  effect  was 
startling  and  touching.  She  had  been  hastily 
attired  in  the  regulation  dress  of  the  establishment 
— which  dress,  although  the  smallest  sized  woman's 
gown  kept  in  stock,  was  still  preposterously  long  and 
inconvenient  for  her.  When  she  made  her  appear- 
ance with  the  gown  tucked  and  pinned  up  in  a 
manner  not  to  prevent  her  progress,  and  with 
that  fair  child's  face  under  the  great  prison  cap, 
the  whole  prison  seemed  to  stand  aghast. 

Women  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
wringing  their  hands  and  compressing  their  Hps 
together;  one  woman  clasped  her  hands  instinctively, 
and  cried,  "  My  God,  look  here  !" — and  presently 
there  were  deep  convulsive  sobs  escaping  on  all 
sides. 

"  It's  a  shame — it's  an  awful  shame  ! — she 
shouldn't  have  come  here !"  more  than  one  woman 
ventured  to  exclaim ;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
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pass  Lydia  Camblin  to  her  cell  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  calm  the  excitement  of  the  women. 

The  first  surprise  over,  the  prisoners  settled  down 
into  their  usual  hard,  phlegmatic  demeanour ; 
Camblin  was  soon  a  subject  for  no  further  com- 
ment or  excitement;  but  it  was  singular  that,  on 
her  appearance  at  Brixton  Prison,  the  same  effect 
was  created,  the  same  chord  touched  in  the 
majority  of  hearts  not  easily  impressed  by  any 
outward  circumstances.  There  was  something 
so  strange  and  unnatural  in  this  child's  posi- 
tion, that  the  sense  of  what  was  right — what 
should  have  been,  had  common  care  been  exercised 
upon  her — asserted  itself  at  once,  the  histinctive 
flash  of  a  true  woman's  sympathy  and  sorrow. 

But  Lydia  Camblin  was  scarce  deserving  01 
this  attention ;  there  have  been  child  prisoners 
before,  and  since,  more  worthy  of  the  honest 
sensation  demonstrated.  This  girl  might 
have  been  an  old  prison  bird  of  forty  years  of  age 
for  her  coolness,  presence  of  mind,  and  craft.  She 
was  terribly  old  in  thought  even  for  a  woman  thrice 
her  age,  was  hard  to  impress,  and  difficult  to 
restrain.    From  her  lips  it  has  been  the  matron's 
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unpleasant  lot  to  hear  the  foul  and  obscene  words 
which  escape,  in  excited  moments,  from  the  most 
unprincipled  of  prisoners  ;  one  could  believe  in 
hearing  her,  and  in  looking  at  the  pale,  childlike 
face  confronting  the  observer,  that  she  was  born 
bad,  or  that,  if  there  were  any  parents  whom 
she  could  recollect,  they  must  have  been 

"  God  and  heaven  reversed  to  her!" 

I  do  not  know  what  law  allows  children 
of  so  tender  an  age  to  be  placed  amidst  such 
scenes,  but  there  are  always  in  our  Govern- 
ment prisons  two  or  three  who  are  termed 
"Juvenile  Prisoners,"  and  who,  profiting  by  ex- 
ample, are  often  as  insolent  and  callous  as 
their  older  companions.  Something  better 
might  be  done  than  sentencing  these  childi*en 
to  penal  servitude ;  an  unnatural  sentence  for 
a  erime  for  which  they  can  scarcely  be  considered 
accountable — the  result  of  that  moral  blindness  to 
which  one  ray  of  God's  light  and  truth  seems 
never  to  have  been  visible. 

Johannah  Lennan,  the  last  of  the  trium- 
virate which  forms  the  subject  of  this  chapter, 
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was  of  the  old  stereotyped  class  of  prisoners 
— perverse,  "fractious,"  and  unmanageable — which 
began  with  prisons,  and  will  last  whilst  pri- 
sons are  requisite.  That  there  was  a  little 
more  originality  in  her  escapades  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  selected  her  from  the  numbers  like 
unto  her  who  keep  prisons  full,  and  matrons 
ever  busy. 

If  Johannah  Lennan  ever  broke  out,  it  was 
with  a  little  variation  from  the  usual  manner, 
with  a  vocal  accompaniment,  or  an  extempore 
dance.    If  she  were  locked  up  in  "the  dark" 
her    mind,    active    for    mischief,    would  plan 
something   "new   and   striking"   expressly  for 
the  occasion.     She  was  an  adept  in  punching 
in  the  pit  of  the   stomach  those  male  officers 
who  were  sent  to  remove  her  to  the  refractory  cell, 
and  was  far  from  a  bad  boxer  when  she  thought 
occasion    necessitated   a   display   of  pugilistic 
force. 

Her  principal  freak  at  Millbank  Prison  was 
that  of  climbing  to  her  window  sill,  sitting  thereon, 
and  passing  her  head,  arms,  and  legs  through 
the  exterior  iron  bars.     In   this  extraordinary 
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and  ridiculous  position,  Johannah  Lennan  would 
remain  for  a  considerable  time,  refusing  to 
change  it,  and  expressing  her  satisfaction  at 
the  state  of  affairs  in  general. 

"Don't  throuble  yerself  about  me,  Miss  ," 

she  said,  impudently,  in  reply  to  the  matron's 
remonstrance ;  "  it's  very  comfor'ble  up  here, 
and  one  gets  a  mighty  lot  of  fresh  air,  which  the 
Lord  knows  is  wanted.  I  ain't  a-comin'  down  these 
eight-and-forty  hours." 

And  Johannah  Lennan  kept  to  her  position, 
until  it  became  necessary  to  send  for  the  male 
officers. 

"  Oh !  here's  the  lads ! "  she  said,  on  their 
arrival ;  "  as  if  I  couldn't  a-been  allowed  up 
here  a  bit !  " 

"  Are  you  coming  down,  Lennan  ? "  was 
the  gruff  demand. 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  was  the  response ; 
"I  mean  to  stick  here  as  long  as  I  can,  my 
fine  fellers !  " 

And  Lennan  retained  so  firm  a  hold  of  the 
iron  bars  that  it  became  an  effort  requiring  no 
small  strength  to  draw  her  back  into  her  cell, 
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she  screaming,  swearing,  and  blaspheming 
all  the  time.  After  a  sudden  wrench,  a  con- 
siderable exertion  of  physical  force — "  a  long 
pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether !" — 
Lennan  and  the  officers  would  come  down  on 
their  backs  in  the  centre  of  the  cell — the  former 
with  the  frame  of  the  window  wedged  tightly  round 
her,  a  trophy  of  the  strength  and  tenacity  with 
which  she  had  clung  to  the  last. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  INFIRMARY 

The  ruses  that  have  heen  adopted  by  priso- 
ners, and  are  constantly  being  adopted  to  the 
present  day,  to  obtain  admittance  into  the 
infirmary,  may  be  regarded  in  a  more  lenient 
manner,  when  the  difference  of  diet  and 
regimen  between  the  cell  and  the  infir- 
mary is  considered.  Women  who  have  been 
schemers    all    their    life,   will    plan  for  the 
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better  diet  and  the  lax  discipline  of  the  latter 
—  women  who  are  desperate,  and  know  no 
fear,  will  go  within  an  inch  of  death  for  the 
comfortable  quarters  where  there  is  no  hard 
work,  the  companionship  of  their  own  class, 
and  almost  everything  to  be  had  for  the  mere 
request.  Not  that  the  inmates  of  the  infir- 
mary are  all  hypocrites,  or  prisoners  who  have 
found  a  place  there  through  self-injury ;  the 
greater  number  may  be  considered  the  really 
ill  and  suffering,  whose  health  has  been  affected 
by  prison  ah',  or  who  have  brought  the  seeds 
of  disease  with  them  from  the  outer  world. 

In  Doctor  Guy's  report  for  1860,  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  Convict  Prisons,  there  appears  a  ge- 
neral summary  of  Infirmary  Sick.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  that, 
of  lour  hundred  and  seventy-two  female 
prisoners,  there  was  but  a  daily  average  of 
twenty-one  sick.  The  number  admitted 
into  Millbank  Prison  Infirmary  during  the 
year  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
The  average  number  of  clays  spent  by  each 
prisoner   in    the    infirmary   is    set    down  at 
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twenty-seven.  At  Millbank  Prison  there  was 
an  increase  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  five ; 
at  Brixton  there  were  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
deaths  during  the  year.  The  prison  at  Brix- 
ton, it  must  he  remembered,  however,  has  ac- 
commodation for  a  larger  number  of  women ; 
the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  for 
1860  was  six  hundred  and  twenty-three,  in 
lieu  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  -  two  at 
Millbank.  Women  who  are  very  delicate, 
whose  failing  health  necessitates  a  change,  are 
also  drafted  from  Millbank  to  Brixton,  and 
help  to  swell  the  number  of  infirmary  sick  at 
the  latter  prison.  From  Mr.  Rendle's  report, 
we  learn  that  the  number  of  sick  admitted 
into  the  Brixton  Infirmary,  during  the  year, 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  that  the 
daily  average  was  thirty-nine.  It  is  but  fair 
to  add,  also,  that  out  of  fourteen  deaths  which 
occurred  at  Brixton  Prison,  seven  were  cases 
that  might  be  considered  incurable  at  the  time 
of  the  women's  arrival. 

The  diseases  are  of  all  kinds  and  characters 
— there   is   no   particular   ailment  peculiar  to 
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prisons,  save  an  imaginary  complaint  called 
the  "prison  mumps,"  with  which  women  fancy 
they  are  attacked  occasionally.  Pulmonary 
consumption  carries  off  a  few,  but  it  is 
singular  that  the  deaths  from  consump- 
tion occur  more  frequently  in  our  male  than  in 
our  female  prisons.  Dr.  Guy  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  during  the  year 
1860,  fifty-nine  consumptive  male  prisoners 
were  removed  from  Millbank,  and  but  one 
from  the  female  side  of  the  prison.  So  great 
a  disparity  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  males  form  seventy-seven  per 
cent.,  and  the  women  twenty-three  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  convict  establishment  at  Millbank.* 
In  Millbank  Infirmary,  on  the  female  side, 
there  were,  during  the  year,  only  six  women 
admitted  who  were  suffering  from  pulmonary 
consumption ;  on  the  male  side  the  number 
was  no  less  than  forty-five. 

*  This  was  in  1860,  the  reader  will  remember — there  is  not 
so  much  difference  in  the  respective  numbers  of  each  sex  at 
the  present  time. 
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Now  and  then,  on  medical  grounds,  a  true 
sufferer  receives  a  pardon  for  her  past  offences, 
and  is  allowed  to  go  free,  that  she  may  die  in 
the  arms  of  the  friends  or  the  parents  from 
whom  she  may  have  fled  in  early  days. 

The  infirmary  at  Millbank  Prison  consists 
of  a  series  of  rooms  in  Pentagon  Two, 
situated  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  super- 
intendents' quarters.  Each  room  contains 
several  small  beds,  arranged  in  hospital- 
ward  fashion.  At  Brixton  the  infirmary  is 
more  apart  from  the  prison  —  is,  in  fact,  a 
wing  near  the  outer  gates,  and,  as  already  re- 
marked, affords  accommodation  for  a  greater 
number  of  patients  than  that  of  Millbank. 

The  rules  are  almost  similar  in  both  infirm- 
aries, and  the  remainder  of  this  sketch  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  equally  applicable  to 
both. 

An  infirmary  officer  or  matron  is  always  in 
attendance,  passing  from  room  to  room,  and 
seeing  that  all  is  well  and  safe —  a  restless 
and  unsettled  post,  and  certainly  not  the  most 
enviable  berth  in  the  service.     There  are,  also, 
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an  infirmary  nurse  and  an  infirmary  cook ;  at 
Brixton,  the  chief  matron's'  duties  are  to  attend 
to  the  requirements  of  those  stricken  down  by 
illness. 

The  women,  in  common  cases,  are  chiefly 
waited  upon  by  those  prisoners  known  as 
infirmary  cleaners ;  in  cases  that  are  excep- 
tional, or  of  importance,  extra  hands  are  called 
into  requisition.  Much  feeling  and  sympathy 
are  evinced  by  the  cleaners  for  the 
invalids  to  whom  they  officiate  as  nurses ;  and 
occasionally,  on  the  part  of  the  invalids,  no 
little  ingratitude  for  the  trouble  and  pains 
taken  with  them.  Attached  to  the  infirmary 
are  a  certain  number  of  cells,  large,  well-ven- 
tilated, and  containing  beds  for  invalids  and 
attendants ;  hither  are  removed  cases  that  are 
likely  to  prove  infectious,  or  patients  who,  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  failing  health,  are 
insolent,  and  fierce,  and  destructive  to  the 
last. 

Infirmary  patients  are  allowed  the  best  of 
everything — nothing  within  reasonable  limits  is 
refused  when  requested  by  a  prisoner  really  ill.  I 
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remember  one  woman  at  Millbank  sick  unto  death, 
suddenly  taking  a  fancy  for  grapes — if  she  could 
only  have  a  bunch  of  real  grapes  again !  It 
was  winter  time,  and  grapes  were  worth  their 
weight  in  gold — the  matron  would  refer  the 
matter  to  Dr.  Baly,  when  he  arrived. 

And  Dr.  Baly  —  that  highly-gifted  phy- 
sician was  consulting  medical  adviser  to  Mill- 
bank  Prison  at  the  time  —  ordered  grapes 
forthwith,  at  any  price,  and  at  once.  It  was 
a  sick  woman's  fancy,  but  fancies  even  are 
studied  in  the  infirmary  ward,  and  great 
kindness  is  shown  by  the  authorities  in 
all  cases.  No  hospital  patient  has  greater 
care  and  attention ;  to  prisoners  who  have 
been  always  ignorant  and  poor,  the  infirmary 
appears  a  step  nearer  heaven. 

Still,  taking  the  infirmary  patients  altogether, 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  character 
between  them  and  their  more  robust  sisters 
doing  prison  work.  The  same  ingratitude, 
and  selfishness  and  callousness  are  evinced 
towards  each  other  ;  and  to  the  prison 
officers,    the    same   duplicity,   craft,   and  vin- 
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dictive  feeling.  There  are  women  whom 
nothing  will  soften,  whom  no  kindness  will 
affect. 

"  Breaks-out "  occur  even  in  the  infirmary  ; 
the  passion  of  jealousy,  to  which  all  prisoners 
are  prone,  leading  them  to  imagine  that  too 
much  attention  has  been  shown  to  one  invalid,  and 
too  much  neglect  of  their  own  selfish  require- 
ments. A  woman  will  break  out  at  a  supposed 
slight,  and  struggle  from  her  bed  to  wreak  her 
vengeance  on  the  crockery  near  her.  One  priso- 
ner, of  the  name  of  Armstrong,  in  Millbank 
Infirmary,  took  a  fancied  neglect  of  the  doctor 
so  much  to  heart,  that  on  his  next  appear- 
ance she  sprang  from  her  bed,  and  seized  the 
poker  with  the  intention  of  splitting  his  head 
open.  "  I'll  learn  you  to  say  I  don't  want 
any  arrowroot,  you  beggar ! "  she  screeched 
forth. 

The  same  woman,  in  the  days  of  her  con- 
valescence, and  probably  to  prolong  her  stay  in 
the  infirmary,  feigned  a  trance  with  such  excel- 
lent effect  as  for  some  time  to  puzzle  even  the 
surgeon  in  attendance.    It  was  more  a  state  of 
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coma  than  of  trance,  and  necessitated  the  ad- 
ministration of  beef-tea  with  a  teaspoon.  After 
the  surgeon  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  trick 
— and  had  read  her  a  lecture  on  her  wickedness, 
as  she  lay  on  her  bed,  in  as  rigid  and  deathlike  a 
position  as  she  could  assume — she  maintained  her 
inflexible  position  for  two  days,  and  was  only 
brought  to  reason  by  the  mixture  of  a  little  assa- 
foetida  with  her  beef-tea,  at  which  fresh  insult  she 
sprang  up  in  bed  and  assailed  the  attendant 
with  a  torrent  of  invective  only  to  be  heard 
in  its  true  strength  and  richness  in  the  wards  of 
our  Government  prisons. 

Those  prisoners  who  are  well  enough  to  leave 
their  beds,  huddle  round  the  fire  and  talk  to- 
gether in  a  low  voice.  Many  stories  of  the  old 
days  when  they  were  pals  together,  or  their 
"  schools "  had  not  been  broken  up,  or  Jim  had 
not  thrown  them  over  for  the  fancy-girl  they 
are  going  to  throttle  when  they  gain  their 
liberty,  are  related  over  the  infirmary  fire;  it  is 
these  days  of  convalescence  which  the  women 
prize,  and  which  they  are  anxious  to  extend 
by  every  means  in  their  power. 
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A  few  of  the  more  industrious,  who  are 
anxious  to  add  to  their  gratuities,  sit  up  in  bed  and 
work  at  their  handkerchiefs,  or  at  cap-making,  al- 
most before  their  strength  allows  them ;  others, 
wholly  idle  and  utterly  careless  about  the  future, 
will  do  no  work  on  any  pretence  whatever  during 
the  glorious  days  of  infirmary  diet — of  beer,  and 
port  wine,  and  mutton  chops. 

Every  day  the  prison  chaplain  arrives  to  talk 
with  these  sick  women ;  to  strive  at  the  old  up- 
hill work  of  reformation,  hoping  for  better  re- 
sults in  the  greater  weakness  that  has  fallen  on 
them.  His  labours  may  be  rewarded  in  some 
instances  ;  in  others,  promises  are  readily  made, 
to  be  broken  on  the  first  occasion  when  anything 
occurs  to  cross  their  variable  tempers.  The  prayers 
of  the  day  are  read  every  morning,  with  more 
or  less  effect,  according  to  circumstances.  If  a 
woman  has  died,  or  been  removed  to  another 
prison,  there  is  some  chance  of  touching  these 
hearts  of  marble. 

Still,  even  the  death  of  an  old  comrade  does 
not  affect  them  sensibly ;  the  callous  nature, 
in  most  cases,  forbids  any  display  of  sentiment. 
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In  the  last  moments  of  an  erring  sister  there  is  a 
hush,  mayhap;  if  a  death  occur  in  the  night,  and 
there  is  much  wandering  to  and  fro  of  prison 
officers  and  doctor,  the  women  will  mutter  about 
"the  row,"  and  about  their  sleep  being  broken 
by  an  unnecessary  uproar. 

"  It's  precious  hard,  when  my  life  depends 
upon  it,  I  can't  have  a  good  night's  rest,"  may 
be  the  muttered  remark,  as  the  complainant 
turns  restlessly  in  her  bed. 

All  depends  upon  the  past  character  of  the 
dying  woman  :  what  were  her  antecedents — was 
she  a  favourite  with  the  women  for  her  "  pluck," 
or  her  defiance  of  all  rules — does  she  leave  a  pal  to 
mourn  extravagantly  for  her,  and  have  a  smash 
at  all  the  windows,  by  way  of  distraction  to  her 
grief? 

It  has  been  remarked,  by  the  surgeon  of  Brixton 
Prison,  that  deaths  occur  with  greater  frequency 
in  the  fourth  year  of  a  woman's  incarceration  than 
at  any  other  period  of  imprisonment.  The  fol- 
lowing curious  tabular  account,  in  proof  of  this, 
was  submitted  by  that  gentleman  to  the  Directors 
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of  Government  Prisons,  in  his  report  for 
1860 :— 
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Women  naturally  weak,  or  women  whose  lives, 
up  to  the  period  of  their  "  misfortune,"  have  never 
known  restraint,  appear  to  give  way  under  the  con- 
finement, after  a  hard  struggle ;  but  amidst  these 
prisoners  are  several,  who,  with  the  less  care  and 
attention  they  would  have  found  in  their  own 
homes,  would  have  surely  met  a  more  early  death 
in  the  world. 

So  life  goes  on  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  in 
the  prison  infirmaries  of  Millbank  and  Brixton — - 
kindness  that  is  thoughtful  and  unremitting  being 
ever  extended  to  these  wild  natures  in  the  hour  of 
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their  distress,  or  in  that  hour  of  danger  which  they 
have  brought  upon  themselves.  In  the  dimly- 
lighted  rooms  the  shadow  of  the  Angel's  wings 
falls  at  times,  takes  away  one  of  these  ungovern- 
able natures,  and  reads  the  lesson  which  is  profited 
by  or  scoffed  at.  There  are  arrows  that  strike  into 
the  heart,  or  that  glance  therefrom,  as  from  some- 
thing which  no  power  under  heaven  can  pierce. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS — MART  ANN  SEAGO 
AND  JONES. 

The  subject  of  my  last  chapter  reminds  me  of 
two  prison  characters,  whose  eccentricities  in  the 
Brixton  Infirmary  rendered  them  at  the  time 
somewhat  notorious. 

Seago,  it  may  be  remembered  by  those  of  my 
readers  who  are  versed  in  criminal  annals,  was 
sentenced  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1854,  to  penal  ser- 
vitude for  life,  for  the  death  of  her  stepson,  mur- 
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clered  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  by  dashing  his  brains 
out  against  the  mantel-piece.  This  woman  became 
a  confirmed  invalid  very  shortly  after  her  arrival 
at  Brixton,  and  was  admitted  into  the  infirmary,  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  from  which  she  suffered,  rendering 
confinement  to  her  cell  a  matter  of  impossibility. 

Seago  was  only  saved  from  capital  punishment  by 
its  being  proved  that  she  had  purchased  a  penny  pie 
for  the  child  within  an  hour  or  two  of  its  decease,  a 
fact  that  was  set  down  in  her  favour,  as  evidence 
that  no  vindictive  feeling  was  entertained  against 
the  child.  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  slight  frag- 
ment of  evidence,  which  turned  the  scales  in  her 
favour,  and  brought  a  sentence  of  less  severity 
upon  her — a  sentence  that  was  just  and  fair. 

Seago,  when  not  possessed  with  the  demon  of 
discontent,  was  on  the  whole  a  rational  prisoner,  and 
only  evinced  her  demoniac  propensities  when 
aroused  by  any  slight,  fancied  or  otherwise,  which 
she  could  take  to  herself  and  allow  to  rankle  in  her 
mind.  She  was  a  woman  of  some  education  ;  fond  of 
hard  words,  and  in  her  best  moods  somewhat  fine 
in  her  way.  Lying  in  her  infirmary  bed,  she  was 
partial  to  amusing  or  boring  her  fellow-sufferers 
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with  lengthy  accounts  of  her  past  respectability — 
the  friends  she  had  known — the  home  she  had  had 
— the  father  and  mother  who  had  brought  her  up 
so  well ! 

If  my  memory  serve  me  rightly,  her  father 
was  master  of  a  workhouse;  and  she  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  him  with  considerable 
reverence,  and  to  mourn  her  own  unbridled  pas- 
sions, which  had  brought  her  to  so  sad  an  end. 
A  very  little  roused  her  ;  a  taunt  of  the  pri- 
soners, a  remonstrance  of  the  matrons,  would 
engender  so  violent  a  state  of  excitement,  that 
her  own  life  stood  in  peril  by  her  passion.  It 
was  easy  to  imagine  the  fit  of  evil  rage  that 
had  ended  in  the  death  of  her  step-son,  the 
year  before  she  came  under  my  notice. 

She  was  fond  of  arguing,  and  as  little  dis- 
turbed the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  every  allow- 
nace  was  shown  her,  and  the  women,  taken  as  a 
body,  were  conciliatory  and  obliging. 

Seago  one  day,  in  the  infirmary,  took 
offence  against  her  infirmary  nurse,  and,  in  the 
heat  of  her  passion,  suddenly  turned  out  of 
bed,  wherein  she  had  lain  for  many  weeks,  and 
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walked  very  coolly  and  stealthily  from  her  own 
room  to  the  apartment  of  the  nurse,  a  little  way 
distant.  That  officer  was  considerably  amazed  by 
Seago's  appearance,  a  la  Lady  Macbeth,  and  no 
less  alarmed  when  she  saw  her  snatch  up  a 
knife  that  lay  handy,  and  brandish  it  above  her  head. 

Fortunately,  help  was  at  hand,  and  Seago  was 
removed  to  her  old  quarters,  it  being  impossible 
to  punish  one  in  so  delicate  a  state  of  health. 
She  repented,  or  feigned  to  repent,  of  this  last 
act,  and  became  friends  with  the  nurse  again, 
until,  on  medical  grounds,  I  believe,  a  free 
pardon  was  at  last  granted  her. 

Free  pardon,  in  cases  that  must  infallibly 
prove  fatal,  is  occasionally  granted ;  Government 
is  not  harsh  with  those  whose  days  are  num- 
bered, and  makes  the  generous  offer  of  free- 
dom for  the  little  while  they  may  yet  have  to 
live.  To  be  spared  to  die  out  of  prison  is  estimated 
as  a  great  boon  by  many  of  these  sufferers. 

Seago  obtained  her  liberty,  and,  I  understand, 
was  shortly  afterwards  found  dead  in  her  bed  in 
the  home  to  which  she  had  returned. 

The  prisoner  Jones  became  an  early  inmate 
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of  Brixton  Infirmary,  owing  to  her  time  of 
confinement  drawing  near.  She  had  not  spent 
half  her  probation  at  Millbank,  but  her  condi- 
tion rendered  her  eligible  for  transfer  to  the 
Surrey  prison.  Ensconced  in  the  infirmary, 
Jones  became  particularly  remarkable  for  her 
fits  of  sullenness  and  obstinacy — pig-headed  and 
indomitable  doggedness,  which  no  kind  treatment 
could  soften  in  the  least.  She  was  one  of  those 
hard  beings,  to  whom  such  frequent  allusion  has 
been  made  throughout  these  volumes — taking  all 
kindness  as  her  right,  and  never,  by  a  look  or 
word,  testifying  any  appreciation  of  it. 

This  indomitable  spirit  of  obstinacy  set  in  imme- 
diately after  her  confinement — before  four-and- 
twenty  hours  had  passed  over  her  head,  and  of  a 
surety  before  she  had  given  a  thought  to  the 
merciful  Providence  that  had  carried  her  safely 
through  her  trial.  She  was  always  full  of  fancies, 
and  a  new  and  sudden  whim  seized  her  that  a 
corner  bed  then  vacated  would  be  better  for  her 
and  her  baby,  than  that  on  which  she  was  then 
reposing. 

"What  do  you  want  that  bed  for,  Jones?" 
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"  It's  against  the  wall,  and  the  baby  can't  fall 
out." 

"But  the  baby  will  be  safe  here." 

"No,  it  won't.  I  know  it  won't.  I'm  as 
certain  as  I'm  a  living  woman  that  it  will  fall 
out  whop  in  the  night." 

Jones  argued  the  point  with  such  obstinacy, 
and  exhibited  such  excitement,  that  it  was 
considered  best  to  humour  her,  more  especially 
as  it  was  probable  that  she  would,  at  the 
risk  of  her  life,  avail  herself  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  bed  for  herself.  After  the 
consulting  surgeon's  advice  had  been  received, 
preparations  were  made  for  her  transfer 
from  one  bed  to  the  other.  The  cor- 
ner bed  to  which  she  had  cast  such  longing 
eyes  was  thoroughly  aired,  the  sheets  were 
warmed  at  the  infirmary  fire,  and  finally,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  prisoners,  she  was  re- 
moved in  her  blankets,  and  in  her  recumbent 
position,  to  the  bed  which  she  had  so  ardently 
coveted. 

"There,  Jones,  now  you  feel  comfortable  and 
happy,  I  hope?" 
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She  lay  and  reflected  upon  that  point  for 
an  instant,  then  suddenly  burst  out  with — 

"No,  I  ain't  happy." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?" 

"  It's  a  hard  bed.  It's  not  half  so  good  a  bed 
as  the  other!" 

"  They  are  all  the  same,  Jones,  I  assure 
you." 

"As  if  I  didn't  know,  now  I've  tried  'em 
both  !" 

"And  your  baby  will  be  quite  safe  now — if 
it  lies  nearest  the  wall." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  that  it  won't  get  smothered 
there  !" 

Being  still  inclined  to  express  her  dis- 
satisfaction, it  was  judged  the  wiser  course 
to  leave  her  to  herself,  and  allow  her  to  cool 
down  by  degrees.  But  she  was  not  inclined 
to  cool ;  she  had  gained  her  end,  and  the 
result  was  still  extremely  dissatisfactory — the 
corner  bed  was  not  to  her  mind,  and  she  re- 
pented the  removal. 

She  lay  and  pondered  on  the  matter  for 
some   time,  then,    full  of   her  new  intention, 
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with  a  rashness  or  a  madness  which  only  such 
women  are  prone  to,  she  caught  her  baby 
in  her  arms,  coolly  stepped  out  of  bed, 
and  made  for  the  one  she  had  quitted  only  a 
short  time  since.  Great  was  the  surprise  of 
the  infirmary  nurse,  upon  her  return,  to  find 
Jones  in  her  old  quarters,  grinning  and  tri- 
umphant. 

"  I  thought  I'd  keep  to  my  own  bed 
after  all — it  was  very  hard,  that  corner  one !" 

Jones  nearly  paid  the  penalty  of  her  rash- 
ness by  an  untimely  end ;  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
shock  to  her  system  would  ever  be  recovered 
from.  On  the  confines  of  life  and  death,  and 
struggling  with  both,  she  lingered  many  days, 
only  the  greatest  care  and  watchfulness  bring- 
ing her  round  at  last. 

When  a  little  better,  the  ruling  passion  set  in 
again — the  effects  of  her  own  obstinacy  had  taught 
her  no  lesson.  She  was  accustomed  to  sulk, 
and  refuse  her  food,  if  certain  extra  privi- 
leges were  not  conceded,  and  in  her  delicate 
state  of   health  it  became   necessary  to  allow 
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her  everything  that  she  desired.  When  she 
was  stronger,  she  spoke  of  making  a  nice  cap 
for  her  infant  to  he  christened  in,  and  seemed 
wondrously  softened  by  the  matron  promising 
to  work  her  a  cap  hy  way  of  a  christening 
present. 

And  in  due  course  the  cap  was  presented  to 
Jones,  who  took  it  with  a  quiet  "thank  you," 
and  proceeded  to  give  it  a  very  careful  and 
critical  inspection  after  the  matron  had  retired. 

"  And  she  calls  this  a  cap  I"  was  her  disparag- 
ing remark ;  "  and  this  is  the  thing  that  I  was 
to  wait  for,  and  my  baby  was  to  be  christened 
in!    Blest  if  it  shall!" 

A  woman  who  listened  to  this  tirade  thought 
it  was  a  very  pretty  cap,  and  in  somewhat  plain 
language  expressed  her  opinion  of  J ones's  ingrati- 
tude. 

"The  cap's  not  good  enough  for  my  child," 
cried  Jones,  indignantly ;  "  why  should  my  child 
be   made  a  Guy  Fox  of  with  this  thing?" 

"It  might  wear  it  for  once.  It  looks  so  to 
make  a  fuss  about  a  present." 

"  Just  look  here  now :  this  is  what  I  think 
of  her  present!" 
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And  the  baby's  cap,  that  had  been  offered 
in  much  kindness  of  heart,  and  received  with 
such  unthankfulness,  was  thrown  into  the  infir- 
mary fire. 

Whether  a  cap  whose  texture  and  style  were 
more  befitting  Jones's  infant  adorned  it  on  its 
day  of  christening,  I  have  no  opportunity  of  placing 
here  on  record. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FULHAM  REFUGE. 

When  a  matron  shall  write  her  life  and  experience 
at  Fulham  Refuge,  it  is  possible  that  her  story  will 
take  shades  less  deep  and  dark.  It  may  include  stories 
of  a  fair  repentance  and  a  new  life,  with  much  to 
encourage  the  philanthropist,  and  to  maintain  our 
faith  in  the  grand  old  adage  that  there  is  "  good 
in  everything."  It  will  be  a  record  of  expe- 
rience with  the  best  class  of  prison  women,  with 
those  who  have  been  selected  from  Brixton  for 
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evincing  some  desire  to  walk  in  a  different  path, 
and  to  turn  away  from  that  which  led  them 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  in  my  chronicles  I  have  shown  so  little 
of  the  bright  side,  the  best  prisoners  con- 
stantly and  regularly  passing  away  from  our  ob- 
servation. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  previous  pages 
concerning  Fulham  Refuge,  that  a  little  sketch 
concerning  it  and  its  discipline  may  not  be 
considered  out  of  place.  Fulham  is  the  last  stage 
of  female  prison  life,  which  having  followed 
through  two  phases  pretty  closely,  we  can  now 
afford  the  time  to  take  a  cursory  glance  of 
that  institution  which  offers  so  many  advan- 
tages to  those  willing  to  receive  them. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  Mill- 
bank  Prison  represents  the  probation  and  third 
class  stage  of  discipline,  and  Brixton  the 
first  and  second.  Only  women  of  the  first  class, 
strong,  industrous,  well-behaved  prisoners,  who 
have  received  but  a  few  reports  during  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment,  and  have  shown  symp- 
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toms  of  a  desire  to  lead  a  new  life,  are 
eligible  for  Fulham.  As  its  name  implies,  it 
is  scarcely  a  gaol;  it  is  the  neutral  ground 
between  prison  life  and  the  world  wherein  lurk  all 
the  old  temptations  to  which  offenders  formerly  suc- 
cumbed, and  thus  became  exposed  to  punishment. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  vantage  ground  from  which 
may  be  seen  a  fairer  landscape  than  women 
who  have  been  benighted  all  their  lives  could 
have  anticipated — where  the  sun  is  rising  and 
shedding  its  light  and  warmth  upon  a  path 
which  it  is  in  a  prisoner's  power  to  follow  if 
she  possess  the  inclination. 

Fulham  Refuge  was  established  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1856,  for  the  reception  of  the  better 
class  of  prisoners.  It  was  not  opened  as  a 
refuge  or  a  prison,  until  attempts  to  procure 
the  aid  of  private  charities  already  estab- 
lished in  many  parts  of  England  had  failed. 
It  was  considered  that  there  would  ever  exist 
in  the  public  mind  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  taking  women  as  servants  from  a 
Government  establishment  itself — an  objection 
that    I  believe  is    every    day  becoming  less 
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formidable.  Will  it  be  remembered  by  a  gene- 
rous public  that  no  woman  is  recommended 
for  a  servant  wbose  character  has  not  borne  a 
rigid  test,  and  whose  chances  of  proving  honest 
and  faithful  are  not  in  her  favour? 

The  establishment  at  Fulham  appears  to  me  the 
wisest  step  forward  in  the  true  track  of  prison  dis- 
cipline that  has  hitherto  been  made.  The  better 
class  prisoners  at  Brixton  look  forward  to  it  as  to 
a  rise  in  life,  and  work  diligently  for  the  privilege 
of  a  transmission  thither.  It  might  be  on  a  larger 
scale ;  it  might  open  its  doors  to  women  over  forty 
years  of  age  with  some  advantage ;  it  might  not 
exclude  the  sick  and  feeble — who  may  be  the  best 
class  of  prisoners,  too — from  sharing  its  advan- 
tages. If  a  reward  is  offered  for  diligence  and 
good  conduct,  by  the  laws  of  equality  every 
deserving  prisoner  has  a  claim  thereto,  I  think. 

Still,  Fulham  Eefuge  is  but  a  small  institution 
yet,  and  it  only  professes  "to  establish  a  sound  refor- 
matory discipline,  combined  with  such  an  amount 
of  industrial  training  as  will  fit  the  majority  of  the 
females  for  entering  on  an  honest  course  of  life." 
VOL.  II.  P 
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It  is  intended  to  constitute,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
intermediate  condition  between  close  imprisonment 
and  liberty,  or  ticket-of-leave,  in  which,  "  under 
qualified  restraint,"  the  women  may  be  trained  to 
"occupations  of  industry,  the  produce  of  which 
would  partly  pay  for  their  support,  while  the 
habits  which  such  occupations  would  create  would 
tend  to  put  the  women  in  the  way  to  earn  their 
livelihood  honestly,  after  being  finally  dis- 
charged."* 

The  accommodation  for  prisoners  is  limited — the 
daily  average,  during  the  year  1860,  being  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four.  And  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  number  of  female  convicts 
under  Government  supervision  is  1283,  that  many 
of  the  best  class  of  prisoners  are,  for  many  reasons, 
disqualified  from  being  passed  to  Fulham  at  all, 
the  per-centage  of  this  better  sort  is  not  a  small 
one. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  there  are  dis- 
appointments in  the  moral  progress  of  the 
prisoners — that  the  weak  will  give  way,  and  sink 

*  Mr.  Waddington's  letter  to  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  K.C.B., 
in  November,  1853. 
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back  into  the  old  crimes  ;  that  the  woman  who  has 
made  much  profession  of  "  good  works  "  will  sud- 
denly fling  off  the  mask,  and  dishearten  those  who 
have  been  hopeful  of  her ;  that  much  kindness 
and  Christian  charity  have  been  often  expended  in 
vain,  and  the  old  return  of  ingratitude  has  proved 
the  only  fruit.  There  are  many  exceptions 
however,  it  is  satisfactory  to  add ;  and  through- 
out the  reports  of  the  lady-superintendent  and 
chaplain  of  the  Refuge  there  is  evident  satisfaction 
with  present  results,  and  hope  and  confidence  in 
the  greater  progress  awaiting  them  in  the 
future. 

The  prisoners  are  well  treated  at  Fulham 
Refuge ;  more  liberty  is  aUowed  them  than  at  the 
other  prisons  ;  there  are  constant  association  and 
better  diet,  and  locking-up  and  unlocking  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  outer  gates. 

The  principal  employment  is  laundry  work,  but 
the  making  of  under-clothing,  window-curtains, 
&c,  &c,  is  not  discouraged.  The  principal  profit 
is  derived  from  establishment  and  private  washing; 
the  far-fetched,  cruel  practice  of  endeavouring  to" 
make  prisons  self-supporting  flourishing  here  as 
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elsewhere.  The  receipts  from  private  washing 
amounted,  in  1860,  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  twopence — not  a 
large  amount  in  itself  towards  the  liquidation  of 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  but  a  serious 
sum  deducted  from  the  earnings  of  honest  laun- 
dresses struggling  for  existence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  routine  of  the  prison  is  as  follows : — At  a 
quarter  to  six  the  prisoners  rise,  dress  and  make 
their  beds  ;  at  a  quarter  past  six  the  labour  of  the 
day  begins,  and  continues  till  half-past  seven,  when 
half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast.  At  eight 
o'clock  there  is  general  exercise  till  nine,  at  which 
time  the  women  are  rung  in  to  prayers.  At  half- 
past  nine,  when  prayers  are  over,  labour  begins 
again — laundry  work  and  needlework  until  the 
dinner-hour  at  one.  An  hour  is  allowed  for  din- 
ner, and  an  hour  afterwards  for  further  exercise, 
and  then  from  three  to  five  the  usual  work  again. 
Thirty-five  minutes  are  then  devoted  to  prayers ; 
supper  is  served  at  five-and-twenty  to  six ;  labour 
commences  for  the  third  time  at  a  quarter  past  six, 
and  lasts  till  eight.    At  eight  all  work  ceases, 
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and  three  quarters  of  an  hour  are  allowed  for 
reading,  conversation,  &c.  At  nine  the  key  is 
turned  for  the  night,  and  the  day's  work  is 
over. 

Fifteen  hours  and  a  quarter  form,  therefore,  the 
working  day  of  a  prisoner  and  a  prison  matron — 
work  that  is  cheerfully  performed  hy  each  priso- 
ner and  officer ;  and  which,  considering  the  anxiety 
of  supervision,  and  the  less  restraint  to  which  pri- 
soners are  subject,  is  a  trifle  more  arduous  for  the 
latter. 

The  subjoined  interesting  tables  of  prisoners' 
treatment,  for  1859  and  1860,  I  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  lady  superintendent  of  Fulham 
Refuge.  They  present  a  record  of  progress,  for 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  daily  average  of 
prisoners  during  1860  was  in  excess  of  five  over 
that  of  1859  :— 

1859. 

Prisoners  reported 
Number  of  reports 
Not  reported 

Number  of  prisoners  punished 
Number  of  punishments  . 
Not  punished 


96 
161 

62 
82 


192 


226 
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Number  of  women  reported 

.  96 

Number  of  reports 

.  143 

Not  reported  .... 

219 

Number  punished 

.  41 

Number  of  punishments  . 

.  57 

Number  not  punished 

274 

These  women  who  are  not  punished  are  the  source 
of  much  encouragement  to  perseverance  in  the  good 
work  commenced.    They  are  industrious  ;  many  of 
them  are  anxious  about  the  future — which  way  they 
shall  turn  when  the  liberty  day  comes  1 — who  will 
help  them,  and  place  confidence  in  them  once  again  % 
A  great  number  apply  of  their  own  free  will 
for  the  good  words  of    the  lady-superintendent 
to  find  them  a  place  in  the  Prisoners'  Aid  So- 
ciety— or    "The  Home,"  as  that   valuable  ad- 
junct to  our    Government    prisons   is  termed 
by   the    female   convicts.     During    the  year 
1860,  no  less  than   forty-one  women  went  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord  to  this  "Home," 
the  majority  of  whom  procured  situations  thence, 
and  are  believed  to  be  doing  well.    Here  is  the 
account  furnished  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  limes  to 
the  Directors. of  Prisons,  of  twenty-four  women 
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-who  left  Fulham  for  the  Prisoners'  Aid,  in  1859. 

Out  of  the  twenty-four  there  is  but  one  bad 
case — the  remaining  twenty -three  are  accounted 
for  in  this  manner  : — 


Emigrated  to  Australia       ....  1 

Gone  to  their  friends  with  good  characters    .  4 

Lost  sight  of,  but  has  a  good  character  ..       .  1 
Out  of  service  at  present,  but  had  a  good  cha- 
racter      .       .       .       .  .1 

Believed  to  be  in  service      ....  1 

Doing  well  in  service   11 

Doing  well  in  earning  their  own  livelihood  .  2 

Still  in  the  Society's  lodging        ...  2 

23 


The  Keverend  J.  Innes  adds  : — 

"  This  account  is  very  satisfactory,  and  amongst 
these  cases  are  some  that  most  strikingly  prove  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  timely  assistance  ren- 
dered on  first  discharge  from  prison,  without  which 
the  future  of  many  would  have  been  at  least 
doubtful,  who  are  now  acting  most  creditably,  and 
have  entered  on  a  course  of  honest  employ- 
ment." 

Of  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  pri- 
soners, the  chaplain  of  Fulham  speaks  at  length. 


216  the  chaplain's  report. 

So  much  true  thought  and  feeling  are  expressed 
that  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  my  subject 
were  I  to  omit  his  own  observations  on  the  pro- 
gress of  these  prisoners.  It  is  the  last  stage  of 
prison  life,  and  he  speaks  hopefully  and  elo- 
quently : — 

"  The  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  pri- 
soners generally  during  the  past  year  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  very  satisfactoiy  and  hopeful. 
Changes  are,  indeed,  continually  talcing  place, 
from  the  discharge  of  some  women  and  the  admis- 
sion of  others.  The  character  of  our  community 
is  thus  altered  from  time  to  time,  and  we  cannot 
but  regret  the  withdrawal  of  one  and  another, 
who  had  become  unusually  steady,  and  had  begun 
to  exert  a  good  influence  on  others  around  them. 
But  still  I  hope  we  progress.  Ground  once 
gained,  amongst  the  women,  by  the  prevalence 
of  a  spirit  of  steadiness  and  sobriety  and  earnest- 
ness, is  not  lost,  but  tells  favourably  upon  the 
next  generation,  who  supply  the  places  of  those 
who  have  left. 

"Our  great  object  is  to  raise  the  women  up  in 
the  social  scale,  as  respects  personal  character  and 
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aspirations.  In  proportion  as  they  acquire  and 
cherish  self-respect,  will  they  be  respected  by 
others,  and  helped  forward  in  future  endeavours 
to  lead  an  honest  and  steady  life.  And  there 
is  no  feature  so  striking  or  obvious  in  the  career 
of  our  women,  while  in  the  Refuge,  as  this  in- 
crease of  self-respect.  They  often  seem  to  be 
quite  different  persons  when  they  come  to  be  dis- 
charged to  what  they  were  when  they  first  came 
to  Fulham ;  and  if  the  improvement  is  so  great, 
even  while  they  are  here,  how  far  greater  the 
change  from  what  they  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  imprisonment,  and  before  any 
portion  of  the  softening,  and  civilizing,  and 
enlightening  influences  of  the  present  system 
of  convict  discipline  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them." 

From  my  own  knowledge  of  many  of  these 
prisoners'  antecedents — from  the  opportunities  that 
have  been  presented  to  me,  and  others  like  me,  for 
watching  step  by  step  the  progress  from  Mill- 
bank  to  Brixton,  and  from  Brixton  to  Fulham — 
I  venture  to  predict  results  far  more  satisfactory 
than  prison  reports  have  hitherto  laid  before  the 
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Houses  of  Parliament,  "by  command  of  Her 
Majesty."  Fulham  Refuge  is  in  its  infancy  yet ; 
I  believe  it  is  an  establishment  that  must 
grow,  and  eventually  become  a  central  point 
of  attraction  to  all  connected  with  or  in- 
terested in  prison  management.  The  practice 
of  kindness  and  encouragement  must  infalHbly  bear 
good  fruit ;  fresh  experiments,  possibly  further  con- 
cessions, will  be  attempted,  and  found  successful ; 
from  the  Refuge,  as  well  as  from  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society,  good  and  faithful  servants  will  be 
sought  and  obtained.  When  it  is  shown  to  these 
erring  sisters  of  ours  that  the  way  to  right  is  not 
so  difficult,  and  that  the  way  to  wrong  ends  only 
in  shame  and  ruin — (there  are  many,  it  is  implied 
by  the  chaplain,  who  are  scarcely  able  to  distin- 
guish the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue  yet) 
— that  there  are  hearts  that  beat  for  them, 
and  lips  to  pray  for  them,  and  hands  to 
help  them,  when  they  begin  their  pilgrimage 
anew;  that  their  past  life  was  a  mistake,  and 
the  future,  stretching  beyond,  may,  by  then' 
own  efforts,  be  so  much  more  bright ;  when  the 
example  of  those  who  have  gone  before  is  offered  for 
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their  guidance  on  the  path  which  will  then  have 
been  rendered  a  beaten  track  by  the  constant  suc- 
cession of  those  trading  it,  there  will  be  no  guess- 
ing the  illimitable  good  to  follow  the  noble  thought 
which  gave  rise  to  Fulham  Refuge. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS. — A  LITTLE  PRISON 
MELODRAMA. 

The  facts  of  the  case  I  am  about  to  place 
before  the  reader  are  so  much  out  of  the  com- 
mon way  of  prison  life  that  I  have  for  a  long 
time  hesitated  whether  to  state  them,  or  to  leave 
them,  fragments  of  an  untold  story,  in  the  mists  to 
which  they  have  receded.  It  is  a  story  that,  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  those  still  living,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  enshroud  in  much  of  that  mystery 
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which  appears  to  me  objectionable,  using  for  my 
purpose  those  fictitious  names,  places,  positions  and 
dates  which  go  so  far  to  invalidate  fair  testimony. 
Why  I  have  wrapped  a  cloak  of  secrecy  around 
my  principal  actors  the  reader  will  guess  before 
the  chapter  closes ;  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  me  to 
state  that  the  incidents  of  this  tale  are  true — 
strictly  true  to  the  letter.  It  is  an  old  story, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  simple  narrative  of  facts. 
As  such  I  will  relate  it,  keeping  clear  of  any 
temptation  to  colour  too  highly  a  single  portion 
of  it. 

Nestling  amongst  the  Welsh  mountains  was 
situated  a  little  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
adopted  most  of  the  primitive  habits  natural  to 
people  isolated  from  the  turmoil  of  cities.  A 
quiet,  inoffensive,  religious  circle  of  inhabitants, 
amongst  whom  crime  was  almost  unknown, 
and  to  whom  an  evening  stroll  ha  the  valley, 
or  along  the  mountain  side,  with  service  at 
intervals  in  the  Methodist  chapel,  formed  the 
only  change  from  the  labour  of  the  week. 
They  were  mostly  poor  villagers,  but  they 
were   honest,  God-fearing,   simple-hearted  peo- 
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pie,  who  brought  up  their  children  to  follow 
in  their  steps,  and  showed  them,  to  the  best 
of  then  ability,  the  way  they  should  go. 

It  was  the  teaching  they  had  themselves  learned 
from  their  forefathers ;  it  had  brought  with  it  that 
grace  which  is  "  necessary  to  salvation,"  and  they 
taught  their  children  to  follow  in  their  steps.  A 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  were  of  a 
class  n  easier  circumstances  than  those  around 
them;  holding  little  tracts  of  land  in  the  val- 
ley,   and     able    to    boast     of    the  possession 
of    a   cow,   a   pig,    or   half    a   dozen  sheep. 
Amongst  these  well-to-do  people  was  a  family 
that  I  will  designate   by   the   name   of  Ellis 
— an  honest,  hard-working  family,  the  head  of 
which  had  saved  a  little  money,  was  a  care- 
ful, almost  a  penurious  man,  and  the  owner  of 
a  very  humble  farm.    The  family  consisted  of 
Ellis,  his  wife,  and  daughter ;  the  daughter  a  tall, 
graceful,  warm-hearted  Welsh  girl,  a  comfort 
to  her  mother  in  her  declining  years — a  secret 
pride  to  the  father,  who  was  not  of  a  demon- 
strative nature,  and  made  no  parade  of  his  affec- 
tion. 
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It  reads  very  much  like  a  novel  to  state 
that  "a  mysterious  stranger" — common  to  so 
many  fictions — made  his  appearance  in  this  primi- 
tive retreat,  accompanied  by  another  friend,  on  a 
tourist  excursion  through  North  Wales.  The 
travellers  took  apartments  at  the  only  inn  in  the 
village,  and  amused  themselves  for  several  days 
wandering  about  the  mountain  glens  and  valleys, 
fishing  in  the  rapid  stream,  or  sketching  those  little 
picturesque  nooks  in  which  Wales  abounds,  and 
which  are  so  dear  to  an  artist's  eye.  At  this 
village  the  travellers  separated,  the  elder  starting 
homewards,  the  younger  remaining  at  the  inn. 
The  innkeeper,  I  believe,  was  a  relation  of  the 
Ellis  family,  who  were  Methodists,  and  Jane  Ellis, 
the  daughter,  was  accustomed  to  visit  her  friends 
or  relatives  at  the  inn  wherein  the  young  tourist 
took  his  ease.  Here  a  chance  acquaintance 
sprung  up — if  there  be  any  chance  in  meetings 
that  influence  our  after  life  so  much  either  for  bet- 
ter or  worse — between  Jane  Ellis  and  the  tourist. 
It  is  the  old,  old  story  to  talk  of  acquaintance 
ripening  into  friendship,  and  friendship  into  love 
— of  the  affections  of  this  Welsh  maiden  turning 
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naturally  to  one  who  paid  her  much  attention, 
and  whose  polished  manners  afforded  so  great  a 
contrast  to  those  of  the  rustic  youths  who  had 
been  smitten  by  her  charms.  The  cruel  old  story 
of  woman's  love  and  man's  fancy  for  a  fleeting 
day  or  two — of  the  woman's  trust  and  man's 
awful  selfishness  and  crime. 

After  a  month's  further  idling  amongst  the 
Welsh  mountains,  the  tourist  took  his  depar- 
ture for  London,  with  a  hundred  promises  of  a 
speedy  return  to  claim  Jane  Ellis  for  his  wife. 
The  latter  built  upon  that  promise  as  one  builds 
upon  the  hope  of  a  life  which,  sinking  away, 
must  leave  behind  it  shame  and  desolation ;  but 
the  days  and  months  passed,  and  the  tourist 
never  returned. 

Then  the  whole  story  began  to  spread  from 
one  honest  house  to  another,  and  whispers  to 
circulate,  and  the  finger  of  scorn  to  be  pointed 
at  her — a  Welsh  girl! — who  had  let  the 
stranger  overcome  her  with  his  false  vows 
and  lying  promises.  There  was  a  greater 
shame  to  come,  and  the  father,  I  have  already 
said,  was  a  stern  man,  who  had  known  no  dis- 
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grace,  and  could  not  brook  it  in  any  of  his  family. 
Rigid  sectarians  are  prone  to  harshness,  and 
the  full  force  of  the  paternal  wrath  fell  upon 
the  head  of  Jane  Ellis. 

Jane  remained  hopeful  long  after   all  others 
were  fully  convinced  of  the  studied  duplicity  of  her 
deceiver.     It  was  not  till  her  father  had  made 
a  journey  to  London,  and  discovered  how  false 
had  been  aU  the  young  man's  statements  with 
reference  to  his  home,  his  friends  and  relations, 
that  she  became  fully  alive  to  the  horrors  of  the 
position  into  which  her  own  folly  had  brought  her. 
Home  became  distasteful  to  her ;  the  mother  was 
an  invalid,  whom  the  shock  of  her  daughter's 
shame  had  seriously  affected  ;  the  father  continued 
hard  and  unyielding,  and  as  he  would  have  no 
mercy,  Jane  Ellis  ran  away  from  home. 

Is  not  this  the  old  story  still?  How  often 
in  works  of  fiction,  and  how  much  more 
often  in  real  life,  does  the  daughter  run  away  from 
home  to  ruin  !  How  many  times  also  does  it  occur, 
in  prison  experience,  that  a  woman,  in  her  fitful 
gleams  of  repentance,  will  bemoan  the  step  that 
VOL.  H.  Q 
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took  her  away  from  home  in  the  days  of  her  wil- 
fulness and  perversity ! 

It  would  be  a  painful  task  to  trace  minutely 
the  further  career  of  Ellis ;  to  dwell  on  each 
step  that  took  her  farther  away  from  right  and 
truth.  The  decisive  step  had  been  taken ;  there 
was  no  turning  back — or  perhaps  she  no  longer 
chose  to  return — God  knows !  Presently  her  only 
refuge  was — the  streets !  So,  from  bad  to  worse 
— struggling  to  drown  thought — struggling  to  live, 
she  was  finally  apprehended  on  some  petty  charge 
of  larceny.  Imprisonment  for  that  offence  was 
followed  by  wilder  licence — ending,  to  make  matters 
short,  with  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  and 
her  arrival  at  Millbank  Prison. 

Here  began  the  prison  matron's  acquaintance 
with  her — here  Jane  Ellis  proved  with  what 
frightful  celerity  it  is  possible  to  retrograde  from 
moral  rectitude,  until  no  semblance  of  the  early 
nature  was  left  to  know  her  by.  She  showed 
herself  one  of  the  vicious,  ungovernable  class  of 
prisoners,  resisting  restraint  and  prison  discipline, 
and  defying  both  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  She. 
passed  through  penal  class  wards,  refractory  cells, 
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and  "darks,"  she  wore  the  hand-cuff  and  the  prison 
jacket,  and  her  life  was  that  of  the  worst  of  women, 
her  character  that  of  the  worst  of  prisoners. 

Her  health  began  to  be  affected  by  constant 
"  breakings  out ;  "  when  quietly  disposed  and  for  a 
certain  time  restored  to  her  ward,  she  was  allowed 
as  a  favour  the  privilege  of  having  the  inner  door 
open  and  the  iron  grating  left  as  a  screen  between 
her  and  the  wards.  At  this  grating  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  and  work — if  in  an  agreeable  mood, 
to  watch  for  the  smile  of  the  matron,  for  whom 
she  evinced  occasionally  a  certain  amount  of 
affection. 

One  day  visitors  were  expected  at  the  prison ; 
when  they  arrived,  they  were  escorted  round  the 
wards  in  the  usual  manner.  The  gentlemen  were 
more  interested  in  minor  details  than  strangers  on 
a  visit  to  our  Government  establishments  generally 
are.  In  due  course  the  ward  wherein  Jane 
Ellis  was  confined  was  reached.  Glancing 
towards  her  cell,  and  perceiving  that  only  one  door 
was  secured,  in  lieu  of  two,  an  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  reason  of  that  cell's  being  more  open  than 
the  rest.    Suddenly  there  was  a  strange  silence — a 
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silence  that  struck  even  the  matron  of  the  ward 
with  surprise — and  the  inquiring  visitor  stood,  as 
rigid  as  a  statue,  staring  at  a  face  white  as 
death,  that  glared  back  at  him  through  the  iron 
grating. 

The  visitor  moved  on,  asked  if  the  woman  were 
seriously  ill,  the  nature  of  her  sentence,  &c,  and 
then  passed  on  his  tour  of  inspection,  and  left  the 
prison  shortly  afterwards.  Presently  it  was 
noticed  that  Ellis  was  still  standing  at  the  grated 
door,  as  though  she  had  been  turned  to  stone. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Ellis  1 "  asked  her  ma- 
tron. 

"Who  was  that  man? — what  was  his  name?" 
"  I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  heard." 
"  Did  you  see  him  look  at  me  ?  " 
The  matron  could  but  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

"  Oh !  my  God,  well  he  might !    Miss  ," 

she  cried,  in  a  stifled  whisper;  "as  God's  my 
judge,  that  was  the  man  who  led  me  first  to  ruin. 
Before  I  knew  him,  I  was  an  innocent  girl !" 

She  was  taciturn  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
evinced  none  of  her  usual  uproariousness  and 
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excitement,  and  was  discovered  crying  in  her  cell 
at  supper  time.  Later  that  night  she  asked  about 
the .  visitor  again,  and,  after  a  little  pressing  on 
the  part  of  the  matron,  related  the  story  which, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  I  have  already  given  to  the 
reader. 

It  was  a  strange  meeting,  and  a  strange  meet- 
ing-place— and  the  story  was  told  without  any 
parade  of  emotion.  Ellis  behaved  in  her  usual 
manner  after  this  unexpected  event,  and  only  once 
alluded  to  it  some  weeks  afterwards. 

"  Miss  ,"  she  said  to  the  matron  to  whom 

she  had  communicated  the  story,  "  what  did  I  tell 
you  about  the  visitor  that  day  ?  " 

The  matron  responded  briefly,  and  the  prisoner 
turned  almost  angrily  away. 

"  Ah !  don't  say  anything  about  it.  P'raps  it 
was  all  my  nonsense,  after  all." 

But  prison  matrons  are  used  to  nonsense,  and 
to  stories  that  have  no  foundation.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  this  story  was  a  true  one,  and 
the  meeting  between  seducer  and  victim  certainly 
.  took  place  as  I  have  ventured  to  describe. 

Did  such  a  meeting,  under  such  strange  cir- 
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cumstances,  work  a  change  in  the  heart  of  him 
who  had  brought  about  such  evil?  To  see  the 
sin  of  his  youth  perpetuated  in  such  fatal  results 
to  one  who  had  been  pure  and  innocent,  must 
surely  have  been  a  shock  to  one  endowed  with 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  But  there  are 
men  in  whom  all  true  feeling  must  be  wholly 
withered,  and  on  whom  the  shadow  of  the  wrong 
they  have  done  falls  but  lightly  as  they  pursue 
their  vicious  course.  A  little  start  of  surprise,  a 
spasm  of  contrition  perhaps,  and  they  are  on 
their  downward  road  again ! 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

PRISON  STATISTICS. 

I  HOPE  this  may  be  considered  the  only  dry  chap- 
ter in  my  book.  I  have  a  feminine  distaste  for 
figures,  and  I  have  put  off  the  evil  day  till  the 
last.  Approaching  the  completion  of  my  task,  it 
appears  to  me  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader 
a  few  details  gathered  from  the  last  report  of  go- 
vernors, chaplains,  superintendents,  &c,  occasion- 
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ally    appending    thereto    my    own  comments. 

There  is  an  interest  even  in  "  facts  and  figures  " 
concerning  these  poor  women,  and  I  am  not 
without  a  hope  that  these  minute  details  may  prove 
interesting,  even  to  the  reader  who  has  taken  up 
this  hook  solely  for  amusement.  I  have  attempted 
to  confine  myself  to  those  particulars  which  more 
immediately  hear  upon  the  subject,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  present  them  clearly  and  succinctly. 
Statistics  which  have  already  appeared  in  other 
portions  of  this  work  it  will  be  needless  to  reca- 
pitulate. 

There  are  still  only  three  Government  establish- 
ments for  female  convicts  —  Millbank,  Brixton, 
and  Fulham.  At  the  time  I  write,  the  prison  at 
Broadmoor,  intended  for  refractory  female  con- 
victs, is  not  yet  prepared  for  their  reception. 
In  the  tabular  statements,  in  which  male  and 
female  convicts  are  classed,  I  have  attempted 
to  show  at  a  glance  the  accommodation 
available  for  female  prisoners,  and  the  number 
of  women  who,  at  the  end  of  1860,  were 
confined  in  the  three  establishments  above  men- 
tioned. 
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Accommodation  for  female  convicts  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government: — 

Millbank  ....  550 
Brixton  ....  645 
Fulham     ....  176 

1,371 

Number  and  disposal  of  female  convicts  during 
the  year  1860  : — 

Number  of  Female  Convicts  in 
Convict  Prisons  on  January 
1,  1860         .  .  .  1,188 

Keceived  during  the  year  1860     .  531 

1,719 

Disposed  of  during  the  year  436 
Remaining  on  December  31st,  1860  1,283 

Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  the  female  convict 
population  presses  rather  closely  on  the  space 
allotted  to  them — a  fearful  little  army,  which  men 
of  thought  and  heart  are  studying  ever  to 
reduce.  Amongst  the  columns  of  statistics  it 
stands  as  a  grim,  suggestive  fact  that  there  is 
but  a  balance  of  eighty-eight  between  the  space 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Government  and  the 
numbers  for  whom  that  space  is  necessary. 
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From  a  tabular  account,  carefully  prepared  by 
Major-General  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  K.C.B.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Directors,  we  are  enabled  to  pei'ceive 
the  progress  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  against 
which  so  much  outcry  has  been  raised.  A  few 
extracts  therefrom  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
orders  of  licence  commenced  in  October,  1853, 
and  the  working  is  traced  to  April,  1861.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  brief  epitome  of  the 
whole : —  . 


Female 

Convicts 

Revoked. 

Reconvicted. 

Total. 

Licensed. 

From  Oct.,  1853,} 

40 

3 

to  Dec.  31, 1854/ 

2 

1 

1855, 

115 

18 

14 

32 

1856, 

221 

33 

30 

63 

1857, 

55 

7 

7 

14 

1858, 

18 

2 

2 

1859, 

29 

1 

1 

2 

1860, 

183 

4 

8 

12 

To  June  1861, 

102 

2 

2 

This  marks  progress  in  the  right  direction,  and 
shows  that  the  per-centage  of  returns  is  not  a 
large  one  after  all.  Still  it  is  fair  to  ask  the 
question — if  the  women  who  have  been  appre- 
hended for  fresh  offences  under  different  names, 
and  who   are  sometimes  not  recognized  as  old 
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offenders  until  received  by  the  prison  matrons,  are 
finally  registered  in  the  chronicle  as  "  returns  "  ?  * 
The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  appendix 
to  Sir  Joshua  Jebb's  memorandum,  in  Report  for 
1860,  will  show  "the  number  of  months  and  the 
proportions  of  sentences  which  may  be  remitted  as 
a  reward  for  good  conduct  and  willing  industry": — 


Sentence  to 
Penal  Servitude 
for 

May  be  Re- 
mitted on 

Good 
Conduct. 

Term  to  be  undergone. 

Proportion  which  may 
be  Remitted. 

3  yrs.  .  . 

6 

mths. 

2  yrs. 

&  6  mths. 

One-sixth. 

4   „    .  . 

9 

li 

3  yrs. 

&  3  mths. 

One-fifth. 

5  „    .  • 

12 

n 

4  yrs. 

Ditto. 

6   „    .  . 

18 

ii 

4  yrs. 

&  6  mths. 

One  fourth. 

7  „  .  .  . 

21 

ii 

5  yrs. 

&  3  mths. 

Ditto. 

8  „    ■.  . 

24 

n 

6  yrs. 

Ditto. 

10  „    .  . 

30 

ii 

7  yrs. 

&  6  mths. 

Ditto. 

12  „    .  . 

36 

ii 

9  yrs. 

Ditto. 

15  yrs.  & 

upwards  . 

One-third. 

Sentences  for  life  are  considered  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  each 
case. 

*  The  re-convictions  of  female  convicts  are  set  down  at 
eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  only  in  seven  years  and  eight 
months,  and  the  revocations  of  licence  in  about  an  equal 
proportion. 
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Passing  over  various  statistics,  of  no  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  general  community,  it 
may  be  amusing  to  cull  from  the  last  re- 
port a  few  figures  concerning  the  conduct  of 
female  prisoners  at  Millbank  and  Brixton.  At 
Millbank,  out  of  880  ordinary  female  prisoners, 
188  have  been  punished  and  52  admonished  for 
various  offences  during  the  year ;  the  remaining 
640  have  not  been  reported  at  all.  Altogether  it 
appears  that  there  were  1,134  offences,  72  of  which 
were  met  by  the  punishment  of  bread  and  water, 
and  235  by  admonition.  Only  37  cases  of  de- 
struction of  prison  property  appear  in  the  last 
report. 

The  above  does  not  include  any  facts  re- 
lating to  penal  class  women,  whose  actions  are 
thus  summed  up  : — 

48  prisoners  have  been  treated  in  the  penal 
class.  Of  these  12  have  not  been  reported,  5  are 
pronounced  good,  4  indifferent,  and  27  bad. 
The  array  of  figures  against  these  twenty-seven 
speaks  of  many  stormy  scenes,  and  of  much  anxiet}- 
and  harass  to  the  matrons  in  charge.  These 
women,  it  appears,  have  incurred  no  less  than  446 
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reports,  for  acts  for  the  most  part  of  a  desperate, 
character.  128  acts  of  destruction  to  prison  pro- 
perty were  perpetrated  by  them. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  different  punishments  in 
1860,  a  tabular  form  for  each  female  prison  has 
been  prepared,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 
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Retukn  of  Punishments  of  Female  Convicts 
at  Fulham  Refuge  for  the  year  1860. 


Less 
than  One 
Day. 

Days. 

Admonished 
or 

Reprimanded, 
and  removed 
from  Active 
Employment 

Reduced 

to 
Lower 
Class. 

1 

3 

Kept  in  their 
rooms 

Kept  in  cell  during 
exercise  huurs  - 

Separation  with- 
out dinner 

Separation  on  full 
diet  - 

Bread  and  water 
in  light  cell 

Bread  and  water 
in  dark  cell 

Special  diet 

Total 

— 
1 

2 

5 
8 
3 

2 

3 
1G 

1 

12 

86 

— 

5 

20 

19 

13 

86 

The  returns  for  1860,  showing  the  number  of 
prisoners  reported  and  those  not  reported,  also  afford 
very  curious  information  respecting  the  dogged 
persistency  in  evil  courses  of  many  of  those  cha- 
racters whom  I  have  sketched  in  other  portions  of 
this  work.  The  relative  proportion  between  the 
good  and  bad  prisoners  is  on  the  right  side,  and 
therefore  satisfactory;  but  the  bad  are  "very 
bad,"  as  may  be  seen  by  the  register  of  their  short- 
comings below.     The  reader  will  perceive  that 
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there  are  women  at  Millbank  Prison  who  have 
been  punished  thirty-two,  forty-seven,  and  fifty- 
jive  times,  in  even  less  than  a  single  year. 

Return  showing  the  Number  of  Female  Prisoners 
Reported,  and  those  not  Reported,  from  Jan.  1 
to  Dec.  31,  1860. 


Prison,  January  1, 

1860  - 

-  391 

52  of  these  prisoners  reported  once, 

52 

25 

35 

!3 

twice, 

50 

9 

35 

55 

thrice, 

27 

6 

31 

55 

4  times, 

24 

3 

33 

55 

5 

33 

15 

3 

33 

55 

6 

33 

18 

1 

33 

55 

7 

33 

7 

5 

35 

55 

8 

35 

40 

1 

55 

35 

9 

33 

9 

3 

55 

53 

10 

.33 

30 

1 

55 

53 

11 

33 

11 

2 

51 

33 

12 

33 

24 

1 

55 

33 

13 

33 

13 

2 

33 

33 

14 

33 

28 

1 

>1 

33 

15 

33 

15 

1 

11 

33 

17 

33 

17 

1 

11 

33 

18 

33 

18 

1 

11 

33 

19 

33 

19 

1 

11 

33 

23 

35 

23 

1 

11 

33 

24 

55 

24  . 

1 

11 

33 

32 

>5 

32 

1 

11 

33 

47 

33 

47 

122 

reported. 

Total, 

543 

Deduct  32  not  punished. 


Total,    90  punished — 301  not  punished. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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Prisoners  received  during  the  year  1860       -  549 
74  of  these  prisoners  reported  once,  74 


A  1 

41 

}) 

>> 

twice, 

82 

18 

S3 

5J 

thrice, 

K  A 

54 

hp 

7 

35 

35 

4  times, 

3 

35 

5» 

0 

33 

10 

A 

4 

35 

5> 

a 

D 

33 

24 

1 

>5 

J> 

rr 
i 

35 

rr 

7 

4 

S3 

>> 

9 

31 

36 

2 

)J 

55 

11 

55 

22 

1 

5» 

55 

13 

33 

13 

1 

33 

55 

17 

33 

17 

1 

55 

55 

18 

35 

18 

1 

35 

55 

30 

S> 

30 

1 

S3 

55 

81 

35 

31 

1 

3S 

53 

40 

35 

40 

1 

S3 

53 

45 

33 

45 

1 

5> 

33 

55 

33 

55 

   59  J 

162  reported. 

Deduct  20  not  punished   

  Total,  940 

142  punished — 407  not  punished.   

Total   232  punished — 708  not  punished. 

  General  Total,  1,134 

The  statistics  of  Brixton  Prison  show  a  less 
formidable  array  of  figures  against  the  refractory 
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women ;  the  discipline  is  less  severe,  and  a  serious 
breach  thereof  sends  the  prisoner  back  to  Mill- 
bank.  No  fair  comparison,  therefore,  can  be  insti- 
tuted between  Brixton  and  Millbank  reports.  The 
maximum  number  of  reports  obtained  by  a  prisoner 
was  35  in  twelve  months — 26  and  20  reports  during 
the  year  were  respectively  obtained  by  two  other 
women.  Many  were  reported  five,  six,  and  seven 
times — not  a  large  number  for  women  of  this 
character. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  there  are  women  in 
Brixton  Prison  (who,  for  various  reasons,  are 
ineligible  for  Fulham)  who,  in  the  course  of  seven 
years' incarceration  have  not  incurred  a  single  report. 
Their  conduct,  it  is  added,  "is  ever  quiet,  orderly, 
and  consistent,  in  all  respects,  with  true  reforma- 
tion." Surely  such  women  deserve  an  intermediate 
system,  a  further  leave  and  license,  as  fairly  as 
those  pi-isoners  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  be 
younger  and  stronger  ?  In  Brixton  Prison  there 
were  no  less  than  649  prisoners  who  incurred  not 
a  single  report  during  the  year  1860. 

The  Millbank  Prison  report,for  the  same  year,  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  interesting  table,  in  which  the  age, 
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sentence,  and  religions  persuasion  of  each  convict, 
male  and  female,  is  stated.  It  appears  to  be  an 
omission  not  to  furnish  a  similar  report  from  the 
Surrey  Prison. 

In  Millbank  we  learn  that,  during  1860, 
there  were  fifteen  women  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  who  were  seven- 
teen years  and  upwards;  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  between  twenty-one 
and  thirty,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  of 
thirty  years  and  upwards.  There  is  a  separate 
class,  termed  Juveniles,  whose  ages,  during  1860, 
varied  from  fourteen  to  seventeen — the  number 
of  this  latter  class  was  fifteeen.  The  extent  of 
sentence  is  worth  recording.  In  1860,  there  were 
two  hundred  and  six  prisoners  with  three  years 
sentence,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  with  four 
years',  forty-three  with  five  years',  thirty-seven 
with  six  years',  ten  with  seven  years',  two  with 
eight  years',  four  with  ten  years',  one  with  twelve 
years',  three  with  fifteen  years',  and  three  unfortu- 
nates with  life  sentences. 

From  the  separate  register  of  the  Juveniles — the 
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saddest  statistics  that  can  be  presented  by  a  Govern- 
ment— we  learn  the  sentences  of  the  fifteen  rash, 
ill-educated  children  recently  mentioned.  It  appears 
that  there  were  six  serving  a  three  years'  sentence, 
the  same  number  a  four  years',  one  under  sentence 
for  five  years,  one  for  six  years,  and  one — sad- 
dest and  grimmest  fact  of  all  this  terrible  array 
of  figures — sentenced  for  life  ! 

The  religious  persuasion  of  the  prisoners  was 
as  follows  at  Millbank  in  1860  : — 

Church  of  England    .       .       .  374 

Church  of  Rome       .       .       .  151 

Dissenters  and  others         .       .  23 

Hebrew  Persuasion    ...  1 

Almost  the  last  item  in  the  Governor's  re-  . 
port  calls  attention  to  the  fact  against  which 
I  have  more  than  once  protested.  "  50,822 
shirts  have  been  made  for  a  City  firm,  without  a 
single  shirt  being  rejected  for  inferior  workman- 
ship ! ! " 

Into  the  exact  nature  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  female  convicts  at  Millbank,  the  following 
summary  affords  an  insight : — 
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FEMALE  PRISONERS. 
Needle- Women,  &c.  : — 


Picke 


Drawers,  flannel 

No. 

358 

Shirts,  prison  - 

>> 

2,934 

Stays  - 

>> 

490 

Caps,  women's  -       -  - 

11 

1,696 

Jackets    -       -       -  - 

11 

1,073 

Petticoats  - 

11 

1,921 

Shifts  - 

J 

88! 

Aprons   -        -       -  - 

J» 

942 

Handkerchiefs  and  necker- 

chiefs hemmed 

11 

292 

Towels  - 

11 

44 

Cases,  bed  and  pillow 

>1 

118 

Dresses,  uniform  (females') 

>) 

Mantles,  ditto 

>1 

73 

Vecunia  cloaks,  ditto 

» 

7 

Night  gowns,  infirmary 

60 

Stockings,  knitted  - 

Pairs. 

27 

Shirts,  liberty  - 

No. 

60 

Dresses,  ditto 

SI 

12 

Articles,  miscellaneous 

>• 

163 

Shirts,  sheets,  fyc,  fyc.,for 

City  houses 

11 

53,647 

rs  : — 

Coir 

Lbs. 

13,849 

Bagmakers  : — 

Sags  mended  for  a  City  firm,  No.  96,54 1 
Laundry-women  : — 

Articles,  washed        -  No.  163,S34 
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The  work  performed  at  Brixton  Prison  may  be 
here  contrasted  with  that  of  Millbank ;  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  working  hours  are  less  than 
at  Millbank,  owing  to  the  number  of  invalids  and 
the  increased  time  allowed  for  exercise. 

Statement  of  Establishment  Work  per- 
formed at  Brixton  Prison,  from  the  1st  January 
to  the  31st  December,  1860. 


Articles. 

No. 

1  Cotton  shirts   14,248 

2  Flannel  „    -  .  2,216 

3  „    vests  ------  1,610 

4  ,,    drawers     -----  5,893 

5  „    shifts  -----  2,031 

6  „    petticoats  -----  1,049 

7  Hose   408 

8  Bonnets   752 

9  Cotton  shifts  ......  1,796 

10  Table-cloths   20 

11  Night-caps  356 

12  Serge  jackets   1,303 

13  „     skirts  -       -       -       .       .  1,427 

14  Washing  frocks    -       -       -       -       -  452 

15  Marking  articles  -       .....       _  669 

16  Cotton  dresses     -  -       .  .  504 
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17  Aprons   1,947 

18  Badges   1,470 

19  Handkerchiefs   10,037 

20  Neckerchiefs   9,192 

21  Sheets    .*   1,244 

22  Linsey  petticoats    .....  2,215 

23  Day  caps   1,299 

24  Towels   370 

25  Bonnets  trimmed    .....  49 

26  Black  stuff  petticoats     ....  402 

27  Stays   953 

28  Hammock  girths   373 

29  Pillow  cases   40 

30  Letter  bags   426 

31  Coverlets   17 

32  Laundry  bags .       .....  212 

33  Men's  caps   1,008 

34  Serge  shoes   63 

35  Repairs  (sundry)     .....  — 

Children's  Clothing : — 

1  Frocks   6 

2  Pinafores       ......  6 

3  Flannel  petticoats   .       ...       .  6 

4  Linsey         ......  6 

5  Flannel  shirts        .....  6 

6  Cotton    ......       ...       .       .  6 

7  Night  gowns   6 

8  Diapers  .                     .  24 
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1  Officers'  uniform  dresses  ....  59 

2  „          „       jackets        ...  39 

3  „           ,,       bonnets        .        .       .  27 

4  „           „       cloaks  .        .       .        .  ]  1 

5  „                   skirts   .       .       .       .  11 

6  „           „       aprons  ....  ] 

PRIVATE  WORK. 
Articles. 

No. 

1  Shirts   30,423 

2  Drawers        ......  100 

3  Chemises   132 

4  Dresses  .       .       .       .       .       .       .  97 

5  Nightgowns  .       .       .       .       .       .  118 

6  Jackets   34 

7  Carpets  .......  1 

8  Binding  curtains     .....  1 

9  Trimming  dresses   .....  3 

10  Repairs   312 

11.  Collars  and  cuffs     ....  24 

12  Coats  turned  ......  3 

13  Caps     ...       .       .       .              .  24 

14  Petticoats   101 

15  Embroidery  pieces  .       .       .       .       .  116 

16  Frocks   18 

17  Crochet  caps   20 

18  Sleeves   18 
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19  Slip  bodies   25 

20  Antimacassars        .....  5 

21  Trimming  bonnets  .....  33 

22  Trousers  ,  12 

23  Waistcoats   18 

24  Duck  slops  1,809 

25  Dress  Skirts   35 

26  Mantles   13 

27  Handkerchiefs   10 

28  Pinafores   10 

29  Bonnet  fronts        .....  4 

30  Neckerchiefs   6 

31  Towels   15 

32  Collars  .       .       .       .  •    .       .       ■  32 

33  Petticoat  bodies   4 

34  Marking  handkerchiefs    ....  14 

35  Embroidering    „           ....  4 

36  Eosettes        ......  1 

37  Aprons   2 

38  Gaiters  .......  3 

39  Habit  shirts   :   6 

40  Covers   1 

41  Marking  articles     .       .       .       .       .  10 

42  Night  caps     ......  7 

43  Curtains   7 

44  Flannel  vests         .....  3 

45  Window  blinds       .....  1 

46  Chair  covers  .       ..              .       .       .  4 

47  Lining  a  Muff        ......  1 
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Washing. 

Scores. 

Establishment       .....  16,013 — 10 

Millbank  12,245 

Pentonville  7,110 

Private  parties  (single  articles)  .        .        .    3,338  doz. 

To  a  few  medical  statistics,  &c,  I  have  already 
drawn  attention  in  my  chapter  on  prison  infir- 
maries ;  bristling  through  the  reports  of  Governors, 
Directors,  &c,  there  are  still  phalanxes  of  figures, 
which  I  need  not  dwell  upon  in  this  place. 

It  may  be  a  f  eature  of  interest  to  see  at  a  glance 
what  are  the  relative  expenses  of  our  female  prisons 
— what  female  ignorance,  and  passion,  and  crime 
cost  a  nation !  In  the  account  of  expenditure 
at  Millbank  Prison,  one-half,  or  five-eighths  of 
the  total  may  be  very  fairly  deducted  for 
the  men's  side. 

Statement  showing  the   Expenditure   of  Millbank 
Prison,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1861. 

£.  s.  d. 

Salaries  of  principal  officers  and  clerks  4,586  15  6 

"Wages  of  subordinate  officers  and  ser- 
vants   5,890  6  2 

Gratuities  to  officers          .       .       .  254  14  6 

Salaries  and  wages  of  manufacturing  or 

labour  department         .       .       .  1,985  11  3 
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Rations  for  officers,  and  allowance  in 
lieu  thereof  ..... 

Uniforms  for  officers  and  servants 

Victualling  prisoners  .... 

Clothing,  &c.  for  prisoners  . 

Bedding  for  prisoners 

Medicines,  surgical  instruments,  &c.  . 

Medical  comforts  (extras  for  sick) 

Clothing  and  travelling  expenses  of  pri- 
soners on  their  liberation 

Gratuities  to  convicts* 

Furniture  and  fittings 

Kitchen  utensils,  crockery,  cutlery,  &c. 

Fuel  and  light  for  general  purposes 

Buildings,  hulks,  and  ordinary  repairs . 

Soap,  scouring,  and  cleaning  articles  . 

Brushes,  brooms,  and  mops 

Funeral  expenses,  inquests,  &c.  . 

Various  small  disbursements 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes 

Total        .       .         33,098  11  5 
Deduct— Amount  of  sundry  re- 
ceipts and  value  of  productive 
labour        ....     2,436  18  10 

Net  expenditure    .    30,661  12  7 

*  The  gratuities  to  male  convicts,  at  Millbank  Prison, 
are  very  large  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  female 
prisoners. 


£  s.  d. 

1,390  1  11 

421  17  3 

8,059  3  0 

2,278  9  3 

224  5.2 

392  18  0 

316  16  3 

220    2  6 
2,460    8  11 
332    7  4 
61  19  10 
2,035    2  10 
865    7  3 
566    7  7 
182    3  4 
8  10  0 
254    7  2 
310  16  5 
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Statement  showing  the   Expenditure    of  Brixton 
Prison,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1861. 

£      s.  d. 

Salaries  of  principal  officers  and  clerks  .    2,291    0  10 
Wages  of  suhordinate  officers  and  servants  1,976  13 
Salaries  and  wages  of  manufacturing  or 

labour  department  .... 
Rations  for  officers,  and  allowances  in 

lieu  thereof  .... 
Uniforms  for  officers  and  servants 
Victualling  prisoners  . 
Clothing,  &c,  for  prisoners 
Bedding  for  prisoners 
Medicines,  surgical  instruments,  &c. 
Medical  comforts  (extras  for  the  sick) 
Clothing  and   travelling  expenses  < 

prisoners  on  their  liberation 
Gratuities  to  convicts  . 
Furniture  and  fittings 
Kitchen  utensils,  crockery,  cutlery,  &c 
Fuel  and  light  for  general  purposes 
Buildings,  and  ordinary  repairs  . 
Soap,  scouring,  and  cleaning  articles 
Brushes,  brooms,  and  mops 
Funeral  expenses,  inquests,  &c.  . 
Various  small  disbursements 
Rent,  rates,  and  taxes 


Total 

Deduct — Amount  of  suna/y  receipts 
and  value  of  productive  labour 

Net  expenditure 


1 


658    0  10 

547  13  6 

139  2  5 
5,455  15  10 
1,742    3  6 

334  15 

177  16 

386  7 


7 
4 
11 


904  15 

1,083  1 

231  15 

92  14 


8 
10 

9 
2 


1,296 
495 
566 
47 
25 
518 


8  11 


3 
3 
6 
6 
5 


168  18 


19,181    9  5 
979    4  4 


18,202    5  1 
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Statement  showing   the    Expenditure    of  Fulham 
Refuge,  from  the  1st  of  April,  1860,  to  31st  March, 


1861. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Salaries  of  principal  officers  and  clerks  - 

1,152 

10 

0 

Wages  of  subordinate  officers  and  ser- 

vants ------ 

590 

17 

10 

Rations  for  officers,  and  allowances  in 

lieu  thereof   -        -        -       -  - 

124 

16 

2 

Uniforms  for  officers  and  servants 

58 

18 

0 

Victualling  prisoners  - 

1,775 

12 

2 

Clothing,  &c,  for  prisoners 

590 

17 

8 

Bedding  for  prisoners  ... 

5 

13 

6 

Medicines,  surgical  instruments,  &c.  - 

38 

3 

1 

Medical  comforts  (extras  for  the  sick)  - 

5 

4 

9 

Clothing  and  travelling  expenses  of  pri- 

soners on  their  liberation  - 

517 

3 

10 

Gratuities  to  convicts  ... 

958 

6 

4 
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542 

7 

1 

Buildings,  hulks,  and  ordinary  repairs  - 

355 

0 

3 

Soap,  scouring,  and  cleaning  articles 

262 

10 

4 

Brushes,  brooms,  and  mops  - 

21 

5 

6 

Various  small  disbursements 

201 

8 

7 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes        -       -  - 

58 

3 

4 

Total 

7,394 

15 

4 

Deduct — Amount  of  sundry 

receipts  and  value  of  pro- 

ductive labour  - 

923 

14 

1 

Net  expenditure 

6,471 

1 

3 

THE  TOTAL  COST. 
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Total  net  Expenditure  of  the  three  Female  Prisons. 

£        s.  d. 

Millbank  (with  say  five-eighths  of  ex- 
penses deducted)        -       -       -  11,493    2  2| 

Brixton   18,202    5  1 

Fulham  Refuge      ....    6,471    1  3 

Total-       -       -       -  36,171    8  6f 

This  is  my  own  summary,  for  which  no  Governor 
or  Director  is  responsible;  whether  five-eighths 
of  expenses  be  too  much  to  allow  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  men's  side  of  the  prison,  I  must 
leave  to  those  more  versed  in  such  matters  than 
myself.    It  appears  to  me  a  fair  proportion. 

Years  hence  some  future  writer  on  prison  sub- 
jects may  wade  through  a  sea  of  reports  to  gather 
here  and  there  figures  similar  to  these,  and  in- 
stitute between  this  statement  and  his  own  a  fair 
comparison.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  ven- 
tured to  assert  what  the  balance  would  be  between 
them,  and  on  which  side.  Population  will  have 
increased ;  but  all  the  philanthropic  schemes  for 
the  reformation  of  our  female  convicts  will  have 
had  fair  play,  and  been  improved  upon.  Schools 
and  Bible  classes  are  rising  every  week,  and  the 
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army  of  workers  in  the  good  cause  numbers 
each,  clay  fresh  volunteers,  with  energy  in  God's 
cause,  and  faith  in  working  for  His  erring  chil- 
dren. 

Think  of  the  great  balance-sheet  to  be  audited 
some  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  and  let  each  man 
or  woman,  with  power  to  act  and  think  and  feel, 
strive  for  a  heavy  credit  account  on  the  right  side. 
The  scales  must  turn — shall  it  be  in  favour  of  the 
Tempter,  or  of  "  our  Father  in  Heaven  "  1 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS.  —  LIFE  WOMEN.  — ■  ELIZA- 
BETH HARRIS,  HANNAH  CURTIS,  AND  MARY 
JENNINGS. 

Has  the  reader  any  remembrance  of  Elizabeth 
Plan-is,  I  wonder?  The  facts  of  her  case,  and  of 
her  trial  for  the  murder  of  her  two  children,  may 
linger  yet  in  a  few  retentive  memories.  Her  trial 
occurred  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  the 
month  following  that  of  Celestina  Sommer ; 
and  her  reprieve,  which  was  forwarded  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  almost  at  the  same 
period,  appeared  to  give  equal  dissatisfaction  to  the 
VOL.  II.  S 
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public.  There  were  no  valid  grounds  for  the  ex- 
tension of  mercy  to  her — the  case  being  a  fearful 
one,  and  the  crime  one  that  nothing  could  palliate. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Elizabeth  Harris 
was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  her  conviction.  She  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  her  two  illegitimate  children,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1856.  It  appears  that  she 
was  proceeding  to  Portsmouth,  to  five  with  the 
father  of  her  third  child,  an  infant  in  arms,  and 
did  not  scruple  before  her  departure  coolly  to 
drown  the  two  elder  children,  Ellen  and  Agnes, 
in  a  river  near  the  railway  station. 

"  They  had  no  father  to  protect  them,  and 
this  little  one  had,"  she  alleged,  as  her  only 
excuse  for  the  perpetration  of  the  act.  Sus- 
picion at  the  absence  of  the  children  with  whom 
she  had  been  seen  only  a  few  hours  previously, 
soon  led  to  her  arrest,  and  finally  to  her  trial  and 
sentence  of  death. 

During  her  trial,  Harris  was  prostrated  by 
terror  and  grief,  and,  after  the  sentence  was 
pronounced,  she  was  led  from  the  dock 
more  dead  than  alive.     The  sentence  of  the 
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judge  was  not  carried  out,  as  I  have  already- 
intimated,  but  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for 
life.  Immediately  after  her  respite,  she  arrived 
at  Millbank  Prison. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  conduct  of  a  woman 
capable  of  committing  such  an  act  would  have 
been,  in  prison,  the  reverse  of  satisfactory ;  that 
a  nature  so  passionate  and  wicked  would  have 
chafed  against  restraint,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
the  future.  Elizabeth  Harris  was  another  of 
those  women  who,  in  captivity  for  crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye,  become  the  most  quiet  and  the  best 
behaved  of  prisoners.  As  a  rule,  murderesses  are 
the  women  most  apt  to  conform  to  prison  discipline, 
most  anxious  to  gain  the  good  will  of  their  officers, 
and  easily  swayed  by  a  kind  word.  They  are 
not,  generally,  of  the  lowest  grade  —  that  is,  not 
the  most  illiterate  or  mentally  depraved.  The 
heavy  sentence  for  life  appears  to  weigh  them 
down  rather  than  render  them  furious  with 
despair ;  and,  possibly,  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
pardon  some  day — even  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years 
hence  ! — leads  them  to  make  every  effort  to  merit 
the  good  conduct  badges,  &c,  which  tell  so  much  in 
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a  woman's  favour  when  the  year's  summing  up 
takes  place. 

Whether  similar  motives  to  these  actuated,  and 
are  still  actuating,  Elizabeth  Harris,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide  ;  certain  it  is  that  during  my  connec- 
tion with  her  she  was  one  of  the  best  prisoners. 

Peacefully  disposed,  she  had  no  quarrels  with 
her  fellow-convicts ;  she  was  anxious  to  work,  and 
to  work  with  satisfaction  to  her  matron ;  she  was 
ever  obedient  and  civil.  She  was  not  a  despond- 
ent woman  —  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
with  most  female  convicts  the  sentence  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  equivalent  for  the  act  committed,  and 
they  think  there  is  no  further  occasion  to  trouble 
their  heads  about  the  matter.  "  The  deed  is  done," 
and  prison  life  is  penance  and  absolution  for  it. 
Elizabeth  Harris  was  ever  a  cheerful  woman, 
possessing  a  brisk  step  and  a  bright  smile — follow- 
ing the  rules  and  plying  her  needle  industriously. 

She  was  disinclined  to  the  practice  of 
"  palling  in " ;  sought  [no  favourites  amongst 
the  women,  and  objected  to  be  sought  herself. 
She  was  a  woman  who  showed  no  little  real 
gratitude  for  any  kindness,  which  she  returned 
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with  that  irritable,  jealous  affection  common  to 
many  prisoners  besides  herself.  This  proneness 
to  jealousy  was  Elizabeth  Harris's  greatest  fault. 
It  annoyed  her  to  hear  a  single  word  of  kindness 
addressed  to  her  companions  in  the  ward,  and  she 
would  take  it  into  her  head  to  maintain  a  rigid 
silence  for  many  days  after  a  kind  word  spoken  to 
any  other  prisoner.  She  never  betrayed  passion,  or 
even  suffered  herself  to  be  led  into  an  insolent 
demeanour,  or  to  give  a  sharp  answer  during  her 
brooding  fits  ;  but  contented  herself  with  dark  looks 
at  the  woman  who  had  received  the  envied  word 
or  smile,  and  responded  to  her  matron  in  brief 
monosyllables. 

When  on  terms  that  might  be  considered 
friendly  with  her  officer,  she  often  sought  an 
opportunity  of  relating  her  own  version  of  the  act 
that  had  nearly  led  her  to  the  scaffold — a  version 
that,  however  little  its  communication  might  be 
desired,  would  eventually,  piece  by  piece,  be  fully 
narrated. 

Harris  never  expressed  regret  for  the  murder,  so 
far  as  my  own  experience  went — such  expressions 
of  repentance  are  naturally  listened  to  more  fre- 
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quently  by  the  chaplains  than  the  matrons. 
She  called  the  murder  "getting  into  trouble" — a 
mild  way  of  putting  a  case,  her  statement  of 
which  was  expected  to  be  implicitly  believed.  Still 
she  might  have  deeply  regretted  the  crime  for 
which  she  was  suffering  penal  servitude  ;  she  was 
a  thoughtful  woman,  and  read  her  Bible  atten- 
tively. 

Hannah  Curtis  stands  as  another  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  the  class  above  referred  to.  A  murderess 
and  a  life-woman,  whose  crime  was  of  a  cold- 
blooded description. 

The  particulars  of  the  case  I  may  briefly  recapi- 
tulate here.  Twelve  years  have  passed  since  her 
trial,  the  details  of  which  lie  buried  amongst  the 
mass  of  fresh  offences  that  have  followed  and  sub- 
merged her  case. 

Hannah  Curtis  stood  her  trial  for  murder  on 
the  thirteenth  of  August,  1850,  at  the  Gloucester 
Assizes.  She  was  fifty-five  years  old  at  the  time 
of  her  husband's  death,  which,  following  close 
upon  the  purchase  of  arsenic  "  for  rats,"  brought 
upon  her  the  usual  suspicions  and  inquiries. 
Hannah  Curtis,  whose  name  was  Harris  at  the 
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time  of  the  murder,  married,  within  twenty-six 
days  after  it,  a  person  resident  in  the  parish  of 
Frampton  Cotterill,  where  the  alleged  crime  had 
taken  place.  This  precipitate  match  led  to  further 
inquiries,  followed  by  an  exhumation,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  arsenic  in  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  under 
medical  treatment  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
The  woman  stoutly  maintained,  as  strongly 
after  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon 
her  as  before  the  verdict  was  given,  that  the 
arsenic  she  had  purchased  was  taken  by  her  hus- 
band by  mistake  for  carbonate  of  soda.  It  certainly 
appeared,  at  the  trial,  that  she  had  frequently 
complained  of  rats,  and  spoken  of  purchasing 
arsenic  for  their  destruction. 

Still,  the  facts  were  strongly  against  her,  and  there 
was  no  breaking  through  the  web  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  Her  sentence  was,  however,  commuted 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.  At  fifty-five  years  of 
age  this  feeble  woman,  still  protesting  her  inno- 
cence, was  passed  from  Gloucester  Gaol  to  the 
prison  at  Millbank. 

As  an  inmate  of  a  convict  prison,  Hannah 
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Curtis's  character  shone  very  brightly,  by  way  of 
contrast  with  that  of  the  general  body  of  prisoners. 
It  was  difficult  for  even  a  prison-matron  to 
imagine  that  a  woman  of  her  appearance 
and  manners  could  have  been  led  to  the  per- 
petration of  so  heinous  a  crime.  A  tall, 
grey  haired  woman,  looking  older  than  her 
years,  bent  nearly  double,  and  leaning  on 
a  stick;  a  woman  with  a  kind,  motherly 
face,  that  reminded  me,  at  least,  of  a  dear 
old  friend  I  had  then  recently  lost.  A  pri- 
soner one  took  naturally  to,  and  for  whom  I  felt 
almost  unconsciously  the  respect  due  from  youth  to 
age,  until  the  nature  of  the  crime  sent  all 
reverential  feeling  to  the  background. 

The  prisoners  also  took  readily  to  her,  called 
her  "  mother,"  and  tried  to  assist  her  in  various 
little  ways. 

"  Oh !  isn't  she  like  the  mother  I  ran  away 
from  twenty  years  ago ! "  a  prisoner  cried  once. 
"  I  wish,"  with  a  little  shudder,  "  they'd  put 
her  somewhere  else  than  near  to  me  I" 

Curtis,  soon  after  her  removal  to  Brixton, 
became  an  inmate  of   the   prison  nursery,  or 
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of  the  convalescent  part  of  it,  amusing  her- 
self by  needlework,  by  talking  to  the  young 
mothers  and  the  little  children,  and  giving 
them  that  advice  for  the  future  regulation 
of  then'  conduct  which,  in  her  old  age,  if  her 
sentence  was  just,  she  had  herself  neglected. 

Without  an  angry  word,  or  a  gesture  of 
dissatisfaction,  Curtis  seemed  to  spend  a 
pleasant  time  at  Brixton  Prison ;  content 
with  her  position  in  society — or  away  from  it — 
interested  in  passing  events,  pleased  with  the 
children  that  her  own  illness  threw  her  amongst, 
and  quite  a  mother,  in  her  way,  to  all  with 
whom  she  was  brought  in  contact.  She  was 
a  life-woman,  and  the  sentence — judging  by 
outward  appearances,  which,  however,  are  ever 
deceitful — did  not  affect  her. 

"It's  a  very  comfortable  place,"  she  said, 
looking  round  the  prison  once ;  "  dear  heart, 
who'd  a  thought  of  its  being  such  a  comfortable 
place  1" 

She  soon  grew  very  feeble,  moved  from 
room  to  room  with  the  aid  of  her  stick, 
and   faltered    in    her    gait.     She    was  con- 
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stant  in  the  discharge  of  religious  duties, 
evinced  an  interest  in  sacred  matters,  and 
yet,  amidst  all  this,  made  no  parade  of  her 
sentiments,  or  of  a  change — if  there  were  a 
change — in  her  heart  and  thoughts. 

Becoming  almost  a  confirmed  invalid,  she  ex- 
pressed once  or  twice,  I  believe,  a  wish  to  die 
out  of  prison,  and  near  those  friends  and 
relations  from  whom  she  was  isolated.  Upwards 
of  ten  of  her  declining  years  had  been  spent  in 
prison — a  dishonourable  old  age,  under  which 
women  more  sensitive  than  she  would  have 
sunk  long  ago ;  it  was  considered  fair  and 
merciful  to  let  her  spend  her  few  remain- 
ing days  apart  from  prison-life.  Strong  recom- 
mendations as  to  her  orderly  conduct,  her  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  her  great  debility,  were  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  due 
course  a  free  pardon  was  sent  for  Hannah 
Curtis,  who  quitted  the  prison,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  women  who  had  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  her. 

"She  was  just  like  a  mother  to  us,"  one  re- 
marked. 
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"A  blessed  sight  better  mother  than  ever 
I  had  the  luck  of!"  was  the  coarse  comment  of 
the  prisoner  addressed. 

The  third  life-woman  on  my  list,  whose  name 
may  not  be  quite  unfamiliar  to  my  readers, 
stands  as  another  instance  of  the  worst  criminal 
often  proving  herself  the  best-conducted  pri- 
soner. 

Mary  Jennings  was  of  the  quiet  order  of  pri- 
soners— well-ordered  and  taciturn,  yet  ever  will- 
ing to  oblige.  A  woman  of  a  reticent  nature, 
who  expressed  no  emotion,  and  went  about 
her  duties  in  a  business-like  manner,  and  with 
a  grave,  earnest  face.  I  have  often  thought 
that  the  nature  of  her  crime,  or  the  heavy  sen- 
tence which  it  had  incurred,  weighed  upon  her 
more  than  such  sentences  generally  do  —  she 
preserved  so  constantly  her  thoughtful  expres- 
sion of  countenance. 

Mary  Jennings  was  tried  for  the  attempted 
murder  of  her  child,  some  years  ago.  The 
case  was  a  bad  one,  and  there  were  very  few 
extenuating  circumstances.  It  was  an  act  of 
sheer   malice,   and    the   sentence  was   a  well- 
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deserved  one.  As  in  the  previous  case  of 
Curtis,  one  could  scarcely  reconcile  the  com- 
mission of  so  serious  a  crime  with  the  calm, 
equable  demeanour  of  the  woman,  and  that 
young  passive  face  beneath  the  prison  cap. 

Jennings  remains  still  an  inmate  of  Brixton 
Prison,  calmly  and  gravely  fulfilling  her 
allotted  tasks,  and  making  no  sign,  either  of 
remorse  for  the  past,  or  of  horror  at  the  dead 
blank  which,  to  women  like  her,  the  future 
must  present.  Pacing  the  silent  wards,  and 
preserving  ever  the  same  inflexible  countenance, 
of  what  does  she  think?  Shut  up  in  her 
cell,  with  the  gas  turned  out,  and  she  apart 
from  the  world  whose  laws  she  has  outraged, 
is  there  any  change  in  her,  or  is  it  ever 
the  same  apathy,  which  nothing  can  pierce? 

The  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  known  only  to 
One  eternal  watcher.  We  cannot  speculate, 
we  have  no  right  to  speculate,  on  the  inner 
workings  of  that  great  mystery — the  heart  of 
a  woman  who  has  taken  the  life  of  one  that 
should  have  been  dear  to  her. 

Jennings  is   evidently  a  thoughtful  woman ; 
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in  the  monotony  of  prison  life,  and  the  re- 
gular working  of  its  machinery,  there  is  time 
for  much  reflection — and,  if  so  disposed,  for  re- 
pentance. Such  a  past  as  Jennings's  there  is 
no  shutting  out  or  escaping  from — and  facing 
it  ever  with  that  pale,  almost  sorrowful  face,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  for  all  the  guilty  days 
gone  by,  the  woman  feels  a  deep  and  a  lasting 
regret.  We  see  "through  a  glass  darkly,"  but 
still  the  shadowy  outlines  of  great  truths  will 
loom  beyond  distinctly. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS. — SARAH  FEATHERSTONE, 
MART  MACLEAN,  BUTTERWORTH,  MARGARET 
WILLIAMS,  JANE  WHITE,  BENTON,  SUSY 
DUNN,  HONOR  MATTHEWS,  AMELIA  MOTT, 
MARY  ANN  SMITH,  AND  EMILY  LAWRENCE. 

My  lessening  space  warns  me  that  I  must 
speak,  but  briefly  of  the  remainder  of  those 
prison  characters  concerning  whom  a  few'  re- 
marks are  necessary.  Probably  this  is  the 
better  course ;  there  is  a  similitude  in  prison 
portraiture,  and  so  much  of  character  is  mimicked 
one  from   another,  that,  looking  back  at  my 
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past  illustrations,  I  am  surprised  that  there  is 
not  more  of  needless  repetition  than  there  is. 
To  the  hest  of  my  ability,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  avoid  this,  and  have,  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance, excluded  details  which  might  have  pre- 
sented too  close  a  resemblance  to  actions,  to  which 
attention  has  already  been  drawn,  even  at  the 
risk  of  lessening  the  number  of  my  pages  or  pre- 
senting less  forcibly  a  particular  character  to 
the  reader.  I  find  that  there  still  remain^ 
to  me  eleven  prisoners  who  are  deserving  a 
little  notice  at  my  hands. 

Sarah  Featherstone  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  preceding  chapter,  being  a  life  woman,  and 
one  more  instance  of  civility  and  obedience 
in  women  who  have  by  a  hair's  breadth  es- 
caped the  hangman's  hands.  A  poor  girl,  from 
a  higher  position  of  life  than  most  of  the  pri- 
soners with  whom  she  is  classed — a  favourite  with 
the  whole  prison  —  more,  so  to  speak,  the 
heroine  of  prison  life  than  any  to  whom  I 
have  striven  to  direct  attention. 

She  is  the  heroine  of  a  dark  story — a  guilty 
heroine,  such  as  writers  of  novels  select  at  times, 
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and  strive  to  throw  a  fictitious  interest  around — 
possibly  a  heroine  more  worthy  of  sympathy 
and  pity  than  the  offspring  of  many  a  morbid 
imagination. 

Featherstone,  at  the  time  of  my  acquaintance 
with  her,  was  serving  a  life  sentence  for  the 
murder  of  her  child;  to  the  best  of  my  be- 
lief, she  is  still  an  inmate  of  Brixton  Prison. 

The  incidents  connected  with  her  crime 
aroused  a  general  interest  at  the  period  of 
then'  occurrence,  and  much  pity  was  felt  for  a 
young  and  well-educated  woman  placed  in  so 
awful  a  position.  She  was  an  example  of  the 
old  story,  to  which  we  have  alluded  more  than 
once,  and  which  so  often  ends  in  a  prison  cell  — 
woman's  faith  in  the  honour  of  her  betrayer,  to 
whom  all  honour  is  as  dead  as  last  year's 
leaves ;  the  discovery ;  a  sense  of  shame  send- 
ing the  trusting  woman  adrift  on  the  world; 
madness,  or  a  desperation  akin  to  it,  causing 
her  to  leave  her  child  in  a  wood,  or  cast  it 
into  a  pond — I  am  doubtful  which — the  death  of 
the  baby,  and  the  arrest  of  the  crime-driven 
young  mother.     A  story  not  unlike  Hetty's  in 
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u  Adam  Bede,"  and  from  which,  perhaps,  Hetty's 
character  was  conceived — for  novelists  are  quick 
at  piecing  the  fragments  of  stern  truth  into  a 
stoiy  that  may  touch  all  hearts. 

Featherstone,  I  may  repeat,  then,  was  the 
heroine  of  prison  life ;  a  pretty  young  woman, 
whom  the  prisoners  idolized  for  her  gentleness, 
meekness,  and  submissiveness ;  a  woman  fully 
alive  to  a  sense  of  her  position,  feeling  it 
acutely,  and  striving  by  every  means  to  make 
amends  for  it;  a  prisoner  who  never  resisted 
discipline,  and  who  obeyed  all  rules  without  a 
murmur.  »  Every  matron  that  Featherstone  has 
had  has  been  struck  with  her  gentleness  and 
lady-like  manners.  Every  officer,  at  one  period 
or  another,  has  felt  how  singularly  out  of  place 
Featherstone  seemed  in  prison,  mixing  with  wo- 
men so  dead  to  any  real  contrition.  As  infirmary 
cleaner  at  Brixton  Prison,  she  won  much  love  to 
herself  from  all  classes  of  women  ;  she  had  the 
art  of  imparting  comfort  to  the  distressed,  and 
of  soothing  the  disputatious  and  quarrelsome. 
Many  women  preferred  Featherstone's  media- 
VOL.  II.  T 
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tion  to  that  of  their  favourite  matrons ; 
they  would  do  anything  for  her,  if  she  only 
wished  it,  or  made  any  effort  to  influence  their 
minds. 

Featherstone,  so  long  as  I  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve her,  was  a  woman  whose  delicate  health  con- 
fined her  often  to  an  infirmary  bed.  I  have  a 
remembrance  of  her  suffering  twice  from  pleu- 
risy, and  of  her  taking  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  with  a  gentleness  and  patience  charac- 
teristic of  her  under  every  circumstance. 

She   was    a  constant  reader  of  her  Bible; 
on  her   sick  bed  or   in   her  cell   she  seemed 
to  derive  much  comfort  from  its  perusal,  and 
much  resignation  to  her  own  hard  fate.  She 
was  a  regular  communicant.  I  have  no  doubt  she 
is  still  the  same  character  that  she  was  in  my  time 
— patient,  uncomplaining,  and  reverent — deserv- 
ing of  every  merciful  consideration  ;  and  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that,  when  free  pardons  are 
bestowed  on  any  of  the  women  gathered  together 
in  these  shadowy  folds,  Sarah  Featherstone  will 
not  be  entirely  forgotten. 

Mary  McLean  needs  not  such  an  extended 
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description  as  the  above ;  it  is  merely  as  an  illus- 
tration of  professional  prisoners  that  I  allude  to 
her  at  all.  She  is  one  of  those  women  who 
like  prisons,  or  who  at  least  make  that  the  excuse 
for  their  appearance  in  them.  A  thin  starve- 
ling of  a  woman,  of  the  quiet  order,  content  to 
be  locked  up  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
for  the  board  and  lodging  gratuitously  afforded 
her — a  prisoner  of  the  "  Granny  Collis"  species, 
but  younger  and  stronger.  A  professed  needle- 
woman, who  complains  of  work  being  too  arduous 
and  too  ill-paid  outside  a  prison  for  her  to  keep  a 
home  and  live  honestly  thereby— and  so  commit- 
ting a  fresh  theft  and  incurring  a  fresh  conviction. 

"  It's  not  a  mite  of  good  my  trying  to  live  out- 
side," she  said  once  to  me ;  "  there's  the  worry  to 
earn  a  crust,  and  the  fight  to  get  work  at  all,  at 
any  price.  I  have  no  friends,  and  I  like  this  best. 
Where's  the  opposition  here?" 

Does  not  that  "  set-off  "  against  prison  expendi- 
ture, that  shirt-making  for  City  firms — and 
shame  on  the  City  firms  who  seek  so  cheap  a 
market  as  our  Government  prisons ! — work  two 
ways,  when  the  slaves  of  the  needle  succumb  to 
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the  force  of  so  ruinous  an  opposition,  and  take  to 
theft,  or  worse,  as  a  means  of  life  ? 

Butterworth,  the  third  woman  on  my  list,  needs 
but  a  passing  remark  as  we  hurry  on  to  the 
completion  of  our  task.  There  is  a  story  con- 
nected with  her,  which  I  do  not  give  as  true, 
nor  can  I  assert  that  it  is  false.  It  was 
whispered  through  the  prison,  and  is  worth  re- 
peating here,  leaving  the  reader  to  exercise  his 
own  judgment  in  the  matter.  Butterworth  was 
a  feigned  name,  it  was  said  ;  all  information  as  to 
her  friends  and  relations  was  refused  on  her 
apprehension,  and  kept  an  inviolable  secret 
after  her  sentence.  She  gave  birth  to  a 
child  a  few  months  after  her  transfer  to 
Brixton,  and  never  recovered  the  old  strength 
prior  to  her  confinement.  In  the  sixth  or 
seventh  week  of  her  half  convalescence  she 
fell  suddenly  and  fatally  ill  again,  refusing  to 
the  last  any  particulars  concerning  the  child's  re- 
lations. 

"  Send  it  to  the  workhouse,"  were  her  final  in- 
junctions, "  it  is  better  there." 
"But  you  have  friends?" 
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"  Not  now." 

And  the  woman  died  with  her  secret,  resisting 
all  entreaties  to  the  last.  The  child  was  sent  to 
the  workhouse,  and  the  name  of  Butterworth  was 
added  to  the  medical  officer's  list  of  "  deaths 
during  the  year." 

Margaret  Williams  was  an  old  prison  char- 
acter, and  will  very  likely  remain  so  to  the  last 
day  of  her  life.  I  believe  the  latest  intelligence 
is,  that  this  lady  has  once  more  arrived  at 
Millbank,  to  begin  a  new  sentence  for  her 
last  infringement  of  the  laws ;  but  such  flying 
news  must  be  received  with  reserve.  What  has 
not  passed  beneath  my  own  experience,  I  allude 
to  with  some  diffidence. 

To  repeat  all  Margaret  Williams's  escapades 
would  be  to  describe  again  the  exploits  of 
Ball,  Copes,  Bowers,  and  others.  A  little  wo- 
man, with  a  deceptive  appearance  as  to  strength 
when  first  I  had  the  misfortune  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  her,  and  possessed  of  a  muscular 
power  above  the  average  of  her  sex.  Constant 
punishment  has  tried  her  of  late  years,  and  re- 
duced her  to  a  skeleton ;   in  earlier  days  she 
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seemed  to  wear  out  the  strength  of  others  and 
preserve  her  own. 

Her  principal  feat  was  a  sudden  attack  in 
Brixton  Chapel  on  a  matron  who  had  reported 
her  a  few  days  previously.  A  fierce  attack  in 
the  middle  of  service,  and  so  unlooked  for  and 
unprepared  against  as  to  place  the  matron's 
life  in  danger,  and  wake  up  almost  a  mutiny 
in  chapel.  The  service  was  stopped,  forms  were 
knocked  over;  women  stood  up  and  screamed 
with  excitement;  those  in  the  gallery,  where  the 
attack  took  place,  rushed  one  against  the  other, 
and  added  to  the  general  confusion ;  the  cler- 
gyman in  his  pulpit  stood  spell-bound  for  an 
instant,  and  then  strove  ineffectually  to  quiet 
the  raging  sea  of  womankind  below.  It  is 
singular  that  the  woman  Ball  was  again  the 
means  of  rescuing  the  matron  from  her  peri- 
lous position — as  dangerous  a  prisoner  as  Ball 
was,  she  seemed  ever  ready  to  spring  forward 
in  the  defence  of  a  matron  whom,  under  a 
similar  grievance,  she  might  have  assaulted  in 
a  similar  manner.  There  was  no  further  morn- 
ing service,   it    may   be  remarked,  that  day; 
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Margaret  Williams  was  carried  to  "the  dark," 
and  the  injured  matron  to  her  room.  Ball, 
I  believe,  was  afterwards  rewarded  for  her 
valuable  assistance  by  a  year  being  deducted 
from  her  length  of  service. 

Jane  White,  the  fifth  on  my  list,  may  also 
be  classed  amongst  women  who  have  sought 
extra  notoriety  by  desperate  acts  in  chapel. 
A  prisoner  of  later  date  than  her  predecessor, 
she  was  almost  as  troublesome.  Her  chief  ec- 
centricity was  to  spring  suddenly  up  in  her 
seat  in  the  chapel-gallery  at  Millbank,  leap 
over  the  partition,  and  proceed,  with  an  amaz- 
ing sang-froid,  to  lower  herself,  or  rather 
drop  herself,  amongst  her  compeers  below, 
amidst  their  shrieks  of  consternation. 

She  succeeded  in  injuring  her  wrist  by 
her  fall,  but  not  sufficiently  —  I  believe  I 
am  right  in  asserting  —  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  infirmary,  which,  it  was 
thought,  was  the  sole  aim  cand  object  of  her 
freaks. 

Benton's  name  I  have  thought  well  to  enter 
here,   not  for  any  particular  trait  in  her  char- 
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acter — save  that  she  was  of  the  class  that 
gives  little  trouble — but  for  the  fact  that  she 
stands  in  the  register  as  No.  1  at  Brixton 
Prison,  and  was  really  the  first  woman  who 
entered  that  establishment  when  it  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  female  convicts.  She 
served  her  time  out,  and  made  her  second 
appearance  in  1859,  or  18C>0,  under  the  name  of 
Macpherson  —  having  adopted  the  name  of  a 
favourite  matron,  by  way  of  compliment  for 
past  attention  ! 

I  need  not  linger  at  any  length  over  the 
character  of  Susy  Dunn — a  coarse,  troublesome 
giantess  of  a  woman,  with  a  certain  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  that  led  her  to  commit  many  actions 
of  a  nature  which  I  need  not  particularize  too 
closely.  One  of  her  principal  amusements,  I 
may  say,  however,  was  seeking  every  oppor- 
tunity to  extinguish  lights;  putting  the  gas  out 
in- her  cell,  by  covering  it  with  her  "pint,"  and 
then  arousing  a  whole  ward  by  exclamations  con- 
cerning an  escape  of  gas.  If  she  could  cover 
a  matron's  candle  with  her  "pint,"  at  any 
time,  or  by  any  manoeuvre,  she  would  chuckle 
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half  the  night  at  the  result,  despite  the  pro- 
bability of  a  report  arriving  with  the  morn- 
ing. Susy  Dunn  was  partial  to  "breakings 
out,'*  and  tearing  her  dress  to  pieces;  and 
was  a  frequent  inmate  of  dark  cells  and  "re- 
fractories." 

Honor  Matthews  disputed  the  palm  with 
Bowers,  as  to  being  the  most  wicked, 
the  most  evilly  possessed  of  female  prisoners. 
A  more  violent,  blasphemous,  vindictive  and 
dangerous  woman  never  disgraced  her  sex.  I 
have  mentioned  her  act  of  destroying  a  ma- 
tron's favourite  cat  by  suffocation  in  "the 
dark"  ;  actions  that  would  give  pain  to  others 
were  Honor  Matthews' s  chief  satisfaction. 
She  passed  from  prison  without  a  hope 
that  one  good  thought  had  been  born  within 
her  during  a  long  period  of  incarceration. 
Upon  reflection,  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
that  if  a  jury  of  prison  matrons  were  em- 
panelled to  consider  the  relative  wickedness  of 
Honor  Matthews  and  Bowers,  the  verdict  would 
place  the  former  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
black  sheep. 
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Amelia  Mott  may  be  passed  over  with  a  few 
words.  A  dwarf,  and  a  prisoner  of  the  vexa- 
tious kind;  partial  to  company,  and,  when  de- 
barred from  it  at  Millbank,  or  in  the  old  prison 
at  Brixton,  inclined  to  signalize  her  discontent 
by  beating  against  walls,  and  screaming  saluta- 
tions to  the  next  prisoner  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.  She  had  a  peculiar  screeching  laugh, 
that  sounded  at  odd  seasons,  and  curdled  one's 
blood.  She  would  occasionally  induce  the  inmate 
of  the  next  cell  to  relate  some  story,  or  some 
incident  of  her  early  career,  not  too  virtuous  or 
refined;  and  Amelia  Mott,  after  long  struggling 
with  her  hilarious  propensities,  would  burst 
forth  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and  unsettle  a 
whole  ward.  Many  tricks  of  prisoners,  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned  already,  might  be  set 
down  in  her  own  list  of  exploits,  for  she  was  an 
admirable  mimic. 

Mary  Ann  Smith  takes  also  her  place  in  the 
list  of  troublesome  female  convicts.  Not  so 
particularly  troublesome  in  the  matter  of  break- 
ings out  —  though  she  liked  a  fair  share  in 
any  popular  disturbance — as   in   her  desire  to 
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be  considered  the  prison  jester,  and  to  raise  the 
laughter  of  the  women  on  unseemly  occasions. 

Church  was  her  general  field  for  these  ex- 
ploits; and  there  her  extraordinary  antics,  va- 
cant expression  of  countenance,  or  odd  grimaces, 
were  generally  too  much  for  the  gravity  of 
the  women.  One  might  as  well  have  expected 
reverence  from  the  prison  cats,  as  look  for  any 
particle  of  devotion  in  that  girl's  disposition.  There 
was  a  cool  impudence  in  some  of  her  questions, 
which  rendered  even  the  matron  doubtful  whether 
ignorance  or  impertinence  were  her  motive  for 
putting  them. 

"  Miss  ,"  she  said,  one  afternoon,  to  her 

matron,  "  I  think  my  voice  is  improving." 

"That's  good  news,  Smith." 

"Just  you  listen,  miss,  when  we  sing  in 
chapel  the  can  of  taters  and  dominoes " — mean- 
ing, it  may  be  remarked,  the  Cantate  Domino 
of  our  evening  service. 

During  the  reading  of  the  communion  service 
one  morning,  it  was  remarked  that  every  prisoner 
within  hearing  range  of  her  voice  was  convulsed 
with  suppressed  laughter,  she  alone  maintaining 
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a  devout  expression  of  countenance — if  a  long- 
drawn  visage  and  upturned  eyes  can  be  considered 
devout  at  any  time. 

The  women  knelt  and  hid  their  faces,  and 
heaved  their  shoulders  convulsively,  at  every 
response  of  Smith's,  until  it  became  necessary 
for  the  matron  to  leave  her  seat,  and  approach 
her  more  closely,  to  discover  the  reason  for 
this  unseemly  hilarity. 

The  secret  was  soon  learned :  Mary  Ann 
Smith  was  responding  to  every  sentence  of  the 
^/^Likcwi}",  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline 
/  our  hearts  to  keep  jackdaws"  with  a  coolness 
and  insolence  that  continued  even  after  the 
discovery.  Punishment  for  offences  of  this 
nature  did  not  work  much  good — Mary  Ann 
Smith  remained  incorrigible  to  the  last. 

Her  flow  of  unseemly  language,  on  special 
occasions,  possessed  a  richness  of  blasphemy  and 
obscenity  unattained  by  any  other  prisoner. 
Before  a  director,  even,  she  assumed  the  same 
free  and  easy  insolence ;  on  one  occasion  gmng 
vent  to  a  tirade  of  true  Billingsgate  abuse,  such 
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as  no  director,  I  believe,  had  heard  before,  or 
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has  since.  And  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the 
heads  of  our  convict  establishments  should  have 
a  little  experience  of  the  very  dark  side  of 
character  which  makes  some  effort  at  demure- 
ness  in  their  presence.  Striking,  or  attempt- 
ing to  strike  her  matron,  was  a  favourite 
freak  of  Mary  Ann  Smith's ;  her  idiosyncrasies 
found  a  channel  for  display  in  every  imagina- 
ble direction.  Still  there  were  times  in  which 
she  was  taken  with  "  a  good  fit,"  and  in  those 
few  and  far  between  periods  no  one  won  more 
golden  opinions  to  herself. 

Summing  up  her  faults  and  failings  with 
her  better  qualities,  it  may  be  said  that,  when 
she  was  good,  she  was  of  the  very  best  class 
of  women ;  but  when  she  was  bad,  decidedly 
of  the  very  worst. 

Emily  Lawrence,  a  prisoner  of  a  later  date, 
was  concerned  in  a  diamond  robbery  which 
made  some  little  stir  at  the  period  of  its 
occurrence.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Emily 
Lawrence  was  tried,  with  her  companion 
Pearce,  in  April,  1860.  Both  Pearce  and  her- 
self had  been  concerned  in  several  great  rob- 
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beries  of  jewellery,  both  in  England  and  Paris. 
Pearce,  who  had  been  a  skilful  lapidary, 
and  was  considered  an  excellent  judge  of  dia- 
monds, was  accustomed  to  accompany  Law- 
rence, as  her  brother  or  husband,  as  occasion 
might  demand,  to  the  principal  jewellers ; 
there,  by  their  specious  manners  and  address, 
they  would  contrive  to  deceive  the  assistants, 
and  abstract,  almost  before  their  eyes,  valu- 
able sprays  and  tiaras  of  brilliants.  From 
M.  Fontane,  jeweller  of  Paris,  Pearce,  Law- 
rence and  a  third  confederate,  who  was  after- 
wards arrested,  contrived  to  make  off  with 
nearly  twelve  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  jewellery  ; 
from  Mr.  Emanuel's,  of  Hanover  Square,  a 
diamond  locket,  value  two  thousand  pounds,  was 
extracted ;  whilst  four  diamond  bracelets,  value 
six  hundred  pounds  each,  were  stolen  from  the 
well-known  firm  of  Hunt  and  Roskell.  How 
these  valuable  articles  of  jewellery  were  disposed 
of,  has  been  always  somewhat  of  a  mystery ; 
the  general  idea  appears  to  be  that  Lawrence 
and  Pearce  were  members  of  a  secret  and 
well-organized  confederacy,  which  had — and  has 
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— its  agents  in  every  large  Continental  city. 
Pearce  and  Lawrence  were  finally  apprehended, 
and  the  latter  was  recognized  by  the  police 
as  a  woman  who  had  been  previously  con- 
victed for  a  clever  act  of  shoplifting.  Both 
prisoners  were  found  guilty;  Pearce  was  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years,  and  Lawrence  to  four 
years  penal  servitude.  Of  Lawrence's  prison- 
life  it  now  becomes  my  place  to  speak. 

At  Millbank  Prison  she  fell  into  the  usual 
groove — became  a  quiet,  well  -  disciplined  pri- 
soner, rather  fine  in  her  manner  and  address, 
and  inclined  to  disparage  her  fellow  -  prisoners. 
Rumour  asserts  that  she  was  not  long  in  piison 
before  she  used  her  best  endeavours — or  rather 
worst  —  to  tamper  with  her  officer's  fidelity, 
promising  the  present  of  a  valuable  diamond 
for  the  transmission  of  a  letter  to  Pearce,  a  pri- 
soner in  the  male  pentagon  of  Millbank  Prison. 
Suspicions  that  there  were  diamonds  still  in  her 
possession,  led  to  a  sudden  raid  on  Lawrence's 
habiliments,  and  the  furniture  of  her  cell ; 
and,  sewn  up  in  her  stays,  and  even  within  her 
bed,  were  found  two  or  three  of  the  glittering 
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brilliants,  for  the  robbery  of  which  she  was  un- 
dergoing the  sentence  of  the  law. 

She  was  as  much  discomfited,  it  is  said, 
at  the  discovery  of  her  little  hoard — the  store 
which  was  to  help  to  set  her  up  in  the  world 
again  in  the  days  of  her  liberty — as  I  have  no 
doubt  the  original  owners,  to  whom  the  diamonds 
were  restored,  were  gladdened  by  so  unlooked 
for  a  return  of  their  valuable  property.* 

A  dangerous  woman,  full  of  design,  was  Emily 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  mention  this  anecdote 
as  simply  a  rumour  that  has  reached  my  ears.  Still  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  elicit  the  truth  of  the  case,  before 
allowing  it  to  appear  in  these  pages,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  Messrs.  Hunt  and 
Roskell,  Mr.  Harry  Emanuel,  and  Inspector  Whicher,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Detective  Department,  for  their  kind 
and  courteous  communications  on  the  subject.  Still  there 
is  a  very  curious  discrepancy  in  their  statements,  which 
appears  to  me  to  leave  the  matter  in  some  doubt.  Inspector 
Whicher  remarks  that  no  diamonds  were  discovered  on  Emily 
Lawrence,  during  her  stay  at  Millbank  ;  but  that  a  diamond 
stud  was  foimd  on  James  Pearce  some  months  after  con- 
viction ;  whilst  Mr.  Emanuel  informs  me  that  my  state- 
ment is  quite  correct,  that  diamonds  were  found  upon  her 
during  her  imprisonment,  but  that  the  small  size  of  them 
prevented  their  identification  as  a  portion  of  his  missing 
property. 
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Lawrence.  Of  insinuating  manners,  and  ever 
suggesting  something  to  her  officer  which  was 
against  the  rules.  At  Brixton  Prison,  whither  she 
was  transferred,  she  continued  the  part  of  tempter, 
and,  by  her  specious  address  and  tempting  pro- 
mises of  jewels,  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  more 
than  one  inexperienced  officer. 

There  is  a  cautiousness  and  a  slyness  in  all 
Lawrence's  actions  to  this  day,  which  make  it  very 
probable  that  a  diamond  or  two  may  be  in  her 
possession  yet.  It  was  my  own  belief  to  the  last 
day  of  my  knowledge  of  her ;  I  am  not  alone  in 
it  even  now. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE — SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVE- 
MENT THEREIN — CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

It  is  the  great  question  of  the  day,  "  What  is  the 
hest  discipline  for  male  and  female  convicts  % " 
Has  the  English  system  failed,  although  intro- 
duced with  caution,  followed  up  with  diligence, 
and  closely  watched  in  its  results — or  is  the 
Irish  system  far  ahead  of  it  %  I  think  Sir  Joshua 
Jebb  is  right  when  he  hints,  in  his  Memorandum 
for  1860,  that  the  comparison  is  an  unfair  one — 
that  the  management  of  a  handful  of  convicts  will 
admit  of  many  variations,  which,  with  a  larger  num- 
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ber,  would  be  found  entirely  impracticable.  I  believe 
honestly  that  the  experiment  of  the  Irish  system 
in  England  would  end  in  entire  failure  if  followed 
out  in  totOj  although  there  are  some  few  points  of 
management  in  the  former  which  deserve  a  trial 
here. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  the  field  of  ar- 
gument for  and  against  a  hundred  different  sys- 
tems ;  I  have  to  the  best  of  my  ability  detailed 
my  own  prison  experience — spoken  out  where 
I  considered  it  necessary,  without  regard  for 
the  outraged  feelings  of  superiors,  or  "  the  divi- 
nity that  doth  hedge  a"  director  of  Government 
prisons.  In  again  briefly  mentioning,  by  way  of 
summary,  some  of  the  views  I  entertain,  I  shall 
have  fulfilled  part  of  the  object  with  which  this 
concluding  chapter  is  written. 

In  the  first  place,  though  it  is  not  a  question  of 
discipline,  I  would  again  raise  my  feeble  protest 
against  employing  prisoners  to  work  for  City  firms. 
It  is  a  premium  on  crime  ;  it  indicates  to  many 
needlewomen,  with  no  work  on  hand,  where  board 
and  lodging  and  needlework  can  be  obtained ;  it 
is  the  source  of  deadly  competition  with  the  ho- 
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nest ;  it  is  an  unnatural  expedient  to  reduce  prison 
expenditure,  that  in  moral  and  enlightened  Eng- 
land, with  a  thoughtful,  feeling  Lady  on  its  throne, 
should  be  cried  down  by  every  honest  soul  with 
power  to  raise  a  voice  against  its  glaring  incon- 
sistency. 

This  for  the  interest  of  society,  and  now  for 
discipline. 

It  is  suggested  in  Sir  Joshua  Jebb's  Memo- 
randum, to  which  I  have  recently  alluded,  that,  to 
secure  fully  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  existing  organization  in  our  prisons,  increased 
means  of  superintendence  are  requisite.  He  thinks 
that  extra  prison  directors  would  be  the  best 
means  to  arrive  at  a  result  so  desirable.  Sir 
Joshua  may  be  right,  but  a  late  prison  matron 
ventures  to  consider  him  egregiously  in  the  wrong, 
if  he  consider  the  discipline  of  prisons  wholly  to 
depend  upon  a  few  more  gentlemen,  with  large 
salaries,  upon  the  Board  of  Direction.  Prison 
discipline  rests  in  the  careful  selection  of 
the  prison-staff :  the  warders,  &c,  of  the  male 
prisons — the  matrons  of  the  female. 

I  reiterate  in  this  place,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  I 
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hope  will  secure  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  men 
with  power  to  speak  for  us  in  Parliament,  or  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  that  the  staff  of  matrons 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  proper  working  of  our  female 
prisons ;  that  it  has  never  been  sufficient,  and  that 
the  officers  are  worked  too  hard.  Female  prisoners 
must  be  treated  individually ;  and  when  more  at- 
tention can  be  paid  to  each  woman,  instead  of  to 
each  class,  results  more  satisfactory  will  be  arrived 
at.  Fifteen  and  a  half  hours  a  day  for  a  prison 
matron — fifteen  and  a  half  hours  of  mental  excite- 
ment— are  too  many.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Direction  that  the  superintendence  of  female  con- 
victs forms  the  most  trying  feature  of  prison  expe- 
rience ;  cannot  the  Directors  imagine  the  up-hill 
struggles  of  those  officers  who  are  anxious  to  do 
their  duty  faithfully  to  those  prisoners  with  whom 
they  are  brought  into  contact?  Much  that 
cannot  be  reported  for  very  shame's  sake,  and 
much  that  a  superintendent  or  a  director  objects 
to  have  reported,  for  the  credit  of  the  prisoners 
in  general,  occurs  day  after  day.  Battling  ever 
with  an  opposition  untiring  and  incessant,  will, 
in  time,  surely  undermine  the  strength  of  half 
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the  officers.  Ten  years'  service  commands  a  pen- 
sion— will  the  directors  tell  us  what  is  the  percent- 
age of  prison-matrons  who  have  ever  earned  one  ? 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  staff,  let  me  urge 
here  the  importance  of  more  care  in  its  selection. 
Of  late  years  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  office  has  not  been  considered  of 
so  much  moment  as  the  influence  or  position  of 
the  person  who  recommends  the  applicant.  Fa- 
voritism in  this  respect  is  a  wrong  to  the  State, 
and  a  satire  on  all  attempts  at  prison  discipline. 
Lady  friends  of  directors  and  superintendents  will 
he  ever  prone  to  offer  the  services  of  their  ladies' 
maids  and  upper  servants;  and  though  these 
may  not  pass  the  probationary  stage,  yet 
their  constant  introduction  —  the  constant 
appearance  of  fresh  faces  —  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  proper  working  of  a  complex  machinery. 
Raise  again  the  standard  of  qualification  for 
prison  matrons ;  let  them  be  thoughtful,  earnest, 
religious  women,  with  as  fair  an  amount  of  educa- 
tion to  assist  them  as  is  to  be  expected  from 
those  seeking  such  shadowy  byways  of  life  for  a 
profession  ! 
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And  as  "  the  whole  principle  of  discipline  is  to 
lead,  and  not  to  drive — to  place  a  man's  (or  woman's ) 
fate  and  condition  mainly  in  his  (or  her)  hands,  and 
encourage  and  reward  all  efforts  to  do  well" — so 
the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  leaders  should 
be  ever  of  paramount  importance. 

If  the  proper  management  of  the  prison  could 
also  be  conducted  with  a  less  amount  of  routine 
— if  there  were  more  often  little  breaks  to  relieve 
the  monotony,  as  there  are  little  breaks  of  sun- 
shine in  the  sky's  darkness  during  days  of  stormy 
weather — the  advantages,  I  think,  would  be  im- 
mediately perceived.  Lectures,  on  divers  subjects 
calculated  to  interest  and  distract  a  prisoner's 
mind,  are  delivered  in  our  Irish  prisons ;  would  it 
not  be  a  great  boon  to  our  English  female  con- 
victs if  the  same  practice  were  commenced  in  our 
prisons  ? 

Another  defect  in  discipline  appears  capable  of 
being  corrected.  A  greater  care  in  the  selection 
of  women  for  association  would  be  an  improve- 
ment— better  for  the  working  of  the  prison,  and 
for  the  morals  of  the  prisoners.  The  matrons  are 
sufficient  judges  of  character  to  tell  who  are  the 
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best  suited  for  each  other's  society,  whose  example 
might  be  imitated  with  advantage,  and  whose 
influence  would  check  a  break-out  or  a  fit  of 
sullenness  that  may  portend  the  more  sad 
break-out  which  ends  in  Fisherton  and  Bethlehem. 
Little,  if  any,  care  is  exercised  as  to  the  characters 
of  the  women  in  association,  and  much  harm  is 
done  in  consequence. 

I  have  been  forestalled  in  one  suggestion  I  in- 
tended to  make  here — the  removal  of  the  worst 
class  of  prisoners  to  a  separate  establishment;  the 
withdrawal  altogether,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the 
evil  example  which  spreads  like  a  deadly  blight 
from  ward  to  ward.  The  prison  at  Broadmoor,  I 
understand,  is  designed  for  the  reception  of  the 
future  Bowers,  Balls,  and  Copes's  !  Much  ultimate 
good,  I  feel  convinced,  will  be  the  result  of  such 
a  step.  Where  there  are  women  wholly  vile, 
whom  nothing  can  affect — whom  no  religious 
teaching  can  soften — they  are  best  apart  from 
those  whose  weak  minds  are  liable  to  be  impressed 
by  bad  example. 

I  would  suggest,  also,  a  lunatic  ward  to  every 
prison,  or  at  least  the  separation  of  those  women 
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whose  eccentricities  are  dangerous,  and  the 
condition  of  whose  minds  it  is  yet  difficult  finally 
to  determine.  When  placed  in  association,  it 
ought  to  be  with  careful  prisoners ;  but  they  should 
be  kept  apart,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  prisoners 
and  their  custodians. 

As  Broadmoor  will  be  the  destination  of  the 
worst  class  of  prisoners  separated  from  the  general 
body,  so  Fulham,  without  regard  to  age  or  ante- 
cedents, should  be  the  fold  in  which  to  gather  to- 
gether the  most  exemplary  of  female  convicts. 
And  if,  by  means  of  a  government  grant,  the 
good  effects  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  could 
be  rendered  still  more  comprehensive,  and  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  more  extended,  the  number 
of  "  returns "  and  "  reconvictions "  I  am  sure, 
would  continue  to  diminish.  The  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  is  the  Prison-Government's  Aid  Society 
also,  and  should  be  the  fourth  estate  for  all  pri- 
soners who  hope  to  lead  better  lives. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  the  reader  that  my 
object  in  laying  these  chronicles  before  him  has 
been  simply  to  show  him,  by  means  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  me  as  a  prison  matron,  a  little 
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of  the  life  and  character  excluded  from  the  world  ; 
I  have  attempted  to  throw  no  fictitious  element  over 
scenes  that  might  have  been  enhanced  by  such 
means,  feeling  convinced  that  there  were  suffi- 
cient incidents  to  interest  a  reader,  and  that,  if 
they  failed  to  do  so,  the  fault  would  be  in  my  mode 
of  telling  them  more  than  in  the  incidents  them- 
selves. I  have  done  my  best. 
An  old  writer  once  said — 

"  All  this  world's  a  prison, 
Heaven  the  high  wall  about  it,  sin  the  jalour." 

And  in  some  senses  it  may  be  said  that 
all  the  world  is  in  a  prison.  All  the  world's 
elements,  good  and  bad ;  the  teachers  of  right,  and 
the  scoffers  at  it ;  the  honest  and  hard-working ; 
those  in  whom  pride  goeth  before  a  fall;  the 
rich,  the  poor,  the  jealous,  the  vain,  the  evil-speak- 
ing, the  lying  and  slandering,  all  as  common  to 
this  dark  little  sphere  within  as  to  the  world  with- 
out. In  this  little  world  is  more  of  life's  discord 
than  harmony  —  too  many  wrecks  cast  ashore 
from  the  surging  waters  that  are  never  still — 
a  world  in  its  entirety,  with  all  its  troubles,  am- 
bitions and  responsibilities. 


CONCL  USION. 
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To  judge  that  world  honestly  and  in  all  fair- 
ness, was  the  task  I  set  myself  some  months  ago. 
In  all  honesty  and  fairness  I  claim  the  right  to  he 
judged. 


THE  END. 


K.  BORN,  PRINTER,  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  IRVING,  Minister  of 

the  National  Scotch  Church,  London.  Illustrated  by  his  Jour- 
nal and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  2  vols.  8vo, 
with  Portrait.    30s.,  handsomely  bound. 

"  A  full  detailed  biography  of  Irving  we  have  not  seen  till  now.  In  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
volumes  we  trace  the  history,  and  mark  the  aspect,  the  joy,  and  grief,  and  conflict  of 
his  life,  as  we  have  never  before  been  able  to  do.  He  moves  before  us  along  his  grand 
and  stormy  track  an  antique  heroic  presence,  at  last  disentangled,  and  that  by  the 
touch  of  a  tender  hand,  from  the  mean  accidents  that  had  gathered  round  him.  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  work  is  admirable,  presenting  a  most  living,  consistent,  vivid  picture  of 
Irvin g. ' ' — Macm Man's  Magazin e. 

"This  biography  will  be  widely  read." — Daily  yeas. 

"  These  volumes  possess  a  deep  interest,  and  will  be  read  with  avidity  by  the  religious 
of  all  sects." — Observer. 

"  This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  religious  literature,  and  does  justice  to  a 
great  man.  It  is  ably  written,  and  abounds  with  anecdotes  which  can  never  fail  to  in- 
terest " — M essenger. 

"It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  this  is  an  interesting  work,  as  most  readers 
will  know  for  themselves  that  the  details  of  so  eminent  a  man  cannot  be  otherwise.  The 
authoress  has  performed  her  task  con  amore,  and  thus  her  descriptions  are  at  once  ani- 
mated and  attractive.  It  is  of  essential  service  in  the  study  of  such  a  man's  career,  to 
be  enabled  to  peruse  his  letters,  which  are  here  offered  for  consideration  by  the  favour 
of  his  children.  They  display  considerable  kindness  of  heart  and  a  deep  humility  of 
feeling  that  is  not  often  found  in  the  sentiments  of  one  so  followed  and  so  flattered." — 

THE  PRIVATE  DIARY  OF  RICHARD,  DUKE 

OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.  3  vols,  pust 
8vo,  with  Portrait,  30s. 

Among  others  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  celebrated  contemporaries  and  ac- 
quaintances, of  whom  "anecdotes  will  be  found  in  these  volumes,  are — George  the 
Fourth ;  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Wellington,  and  Bedford ;  the  Marquesses  of  Hertford 
and  Lansdowne;  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Westmoreland;  Lords  Grenville, 
Brougham,  Errol,  Yarborough,  Arundel,  Hardwick,  Blessington,  and  Dalhousie;  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  Mr.  Canning ;  Ladies  Shrewsbury,  Westmoreland,  Ponsonby,  Errol,  Bra- 
bazon,  Howard,  &c  Amongst  the  Royal  and  distinguished  Foreigners  are  the  Kings  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  and  Bavaria,  the  Pope  and  the  principal  Cardinals,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Modena,  Maria  Louisa,  widow  of  Napoleon,  Queen  Hortense,  Louis,  Jerome 
and  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Chateaubriand,  and  a  host  of  the  political,  literary,  and  artistic 
celebrities  of  the  period  over  which  the  Diary  extends. 

"  A  very  amusing  chronicle.  That  it  will  be  read  with  curiosity  we  cannot  doubt." 
— Athenaium. 

"  This  Diary  is  well  worth  reading,  and  may  obtain  considerable  popularity.  The 
writer's  position  gave  him  the  entree  into  circles  more  talked  of  than  known,  and  his 
observations  are  marked  by  good  sense  and  shrewdness." — Globe. 

"This  Diary  lias  intrinsic  interest  apart  from  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the 
writer.    It.  abounds  in  anecdote." — Examiner. 

"These  volumes  are  throughout  lively  and  attractive.  The  pictures  of  society  are 
clever." — Daily  Ntws. 

"The  portion  of  these  entertaining  volumes  which  relates  to  politics,  serves  to 
throw  additional  light  on  the  struggles  of  Canning,  Wellington,  and  1'eel  fur  office,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  King  on  the  principal  questions  which  then  agitated  the  public 
mind.  The  sketches  which  the  Duke  gives  of  the  society  of  the  time  are  remarkable, 
not  less  for  their  vividness  than  their  fidelity.  The  entries  in  the  Diary  respecting  the 
Bonaparte  family  are  replete  with  interest  at  the  present  day." — Observer. 

THIRTY    YEARS'    MUSICAL  RECOLLEC- 
TIONS.   By  Hknrt  F.  Chorley.    2  vols.,  witli  Portraits,  L'ls. 

ITALY   UNDER  VICTOR  EMMANUEL.  A 

Personal  Narmtive.  By  Count  Charles  Arrevabkne.  2  vols., 
with  Charts,  &c.  [In  June. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  from 

Original  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends,  and 
Fellow  Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  30s. 

"  Mr.  Thornbury  has  had  every  possible  advantage  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
biography — a  personal  acquaintance  with  Turner,  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  the 
ready  assistance  of  all  Turner's  friends.  Of  the  immense  mass  of  materials  brought 
together  Mr.  Thornbury  has  made  skilful  use,  and  constructed  an  honest  memorial  of 
the  great  painter.  He  has  done  his  part  ably.  The  artist  will  refer  to  these  volumes 
for  authentic  information  regarding  the  great  modern  master  and  his  works,  and  the  stu- 
dent of  life  and  manners  will  find  in  them  a  rich  store  of  entertainment." — Daily  News. 

"Mr.  Thornbury's  work  must  not  only  be  considered  as  the  very  best  that  he  has 
written,  but  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  artistic  biography.  To  the  professional 
student  it  will  be  especially  interesting." — Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  standard  merit,  that  will  prove  invaluable  as  one  of  reference  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  art  student,  and  entertaining  and  agreeable  to  the  general  reader."— Herald. 

"  Henceforward  nobody  can  have  any  excuse  for  re-opening  this  subject  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury has  collected  a  mass  of  information  larger  in  quantity  and  fuller  in  detail  than  Tur- 
ner'sjuncommunicative  character  could  have  justified  any  one  in  expecting." — Blackwood. 

THE   CHURCH  AND  THE  CHURCHES;  or, 

THE  PAPACY  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER.  By  Dr. 
Dolt.i- <;er.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  permission,  by 
William  Bernard  Mac  Cabe.    1  vol.  8vo,  15s. 

"This  volume  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  Roman  question,  and  will 
long  remain  the  greatest  authority  upon  it.  To  theologians,  the  masterly  review  of  all 
the  existing  churches  and  sects,  as  they  bear  upon  the  spiritual  power,  must  be  of  im- 
measurable value.    The  history  of  the  temporal  power  is  full  of  interest" — Athencenm. 

DOWN  SOUTH;  or  an  Englishman's  Experience  at 
the  Seat  of  War  in  America.  By  S.  Phillips  Day,  Esq.,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald.  2  vols.,  with  Portraits,  2 1  s. 

"  This  publication  is  peculiarly  interesting,  and  in  every  respect  acceptable.  Mr. 
Day  gives  us  personal  and  biographical  delineations  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  Se- 
cession, such  as  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President;  Alexander  Stephens,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  Mercer  Hunter,  Secretary  of  State ;  Howell  Cobb,  President  of  the  Con- 
gress ;  General  Beauregard,  &c.  Mr.  Day's  lively  and  spirited  sketches  will  be  found 
amusing  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term." — Illustrated  News. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER,  K.C.B.  From  his  Private 
Papers  and  Official  Documents.  By  Major-General  Elers 
Napier.    2  vols,  8vo.,  with  Portrait  and  Charts,  30s. 

"  Sir  Charles  Napier  will  undoubtedly  rank  among  the  first  of  our  sea  worthies.  This 
work  brings  all  the  incidents  of  the  Admiral's  life  together,  so  as  to  create  a  story  of 
great  interest,  with  much  that  is  amusing  for  the  general,  and  more  that  is  instructive 
to  the  professional  reader." — A  thenwum. 

FRENCH  WOMEN  OF  LETTERS.    By  Julia 

Kavanaoh,  author  of  "Nathalie,"  "A dele,"  &c.    2  vols.,  21s. 

"  Miss  Kavanagh's  book  is  a  very  good  one.  It  will  obtain  not  only  a  popular  success, 
but  also  a  permanent  place  in  the  library.  It  covers  ground  new  to  most  English  readers. 
Ten  women — all  very  famous  in  their  day — are  taken  as  centres  of  literary  history  in 
successive  periods ;  and  in  the  story  of  their  lives,  still  more  in  the  analysis  given  of 
their  works,  we  have  the  several  stages  of  French  life  truly  reflected." — Exaii'intr. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.  2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  2 Is. 

"A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with.  Besides  the  main  subject  of  the  volumes,  and  the  interesting  notices 
they  contain  of  Louis  Napoleon's  childhood  and  youth,  they  afford  us  glimpses  of  many 
of  the  celebrities  of  the  Empire  and  the  Eestoration." — Daily  News. 

PRISON  LIFE.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  2  v.,  21s. 
TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.    By  Fred- 

rika  Bremer.    Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.    2  vols.,  21s. 

"  A  good  specimen  of  what  travels  should  be — intelligent,  unaffected,  and  giving  exact 
impressions.  The  whole  book  bears  the  impress  of  individuality,  and  the  author's  own 
enjoyment  is  conveyed  to  the  reader  with  a  vividness  not  often  obtained." — Athenaeum. 

THE  OKAVANGO  RIVER;  A  NARRATIVE  OF 

TRAVEL,    EXPLORATION,    AND    ADVENTURE.  By 
Chahles  John  Andersson,    Author  of  "Lake  Ngami."  1 
vol.,  with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations.    21s.  bound. 
"  Mr.  Andersson's  book,  from  the  numlier  of  well-told  udventures,  its  rich  fund  of 

information,  and  spirited  illustrations,  will  command  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The 

Interest  of  his  story  never  flags  for  a  moment." — Aihenoeum. 

HENRY  IV.  AND  MARIE  DE  MEDICI.  From 

Original  and  Authentic  Sources.    By  Miss  Freer.    2  v.,  21s. 
"In  presenting  so  complete  and  interesting  a  narrative,  Miss  Freer  has  done  good 
service  to  the  public,  besides  enhancing  her  own  well-earned  reputation." — Sun. 

TRAVELS    IN    THE    REGIONS    OF  THE 

AMOOR,  and  the  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of 
India  and  China.  By  T.  \V.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
Author  of  "Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  Her  Majesty.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo.,  with 
Map  and  83  Illustrations.    Elegantly  bound. 

"A  noble  work.  The  entire  volume  is  admirable  for  its  spirit  and  the  mass  of  fresh 
materials  by  which  this  really  new  world  is  made  accessible  to  us." — Athenceum. 

EED,  WHITE,  AND  BLUE;  SKETCHES  OF 

Military  Life.  Bv  iheauthorof  "  Flemish  Interiors,  "&c.  3v. 
"There  is  much  amusing  matter  in  these  volumes." — Athenceum. 

THE  RECREATIONS  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.  By 

Lord  William  Lennox.    2  vols.,  with  Illustrations.  21s. 

"A  highly  amusing  and  very  instructive  work.  It  must  take  its  place  in  the  library 
of  every  English  gentleman." — Sporting  Jieview. 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THE  COURT  OF 

FRANCE,  UNDER  LOUIS  XV.    2  vols.,  Portraits,  21s. 

A  SAUNTER  THROUGH  THE  WEST  END. 

By  Leigh  Hunt.    1  vol.,  10s.  6d. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffre- 

son,  Esq.    Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition,  10s.  6d. 
"This  is  a  rare  took,  fit  for  the  study  and  the  consulting-room,  as  well  as  the  draw- 
ing-room tabic  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 
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OWEN:  A  WAIF.    By  the  Author  of  "High 

Church  "  and  "  No  Church."    3  vols. 

"  This  book  has  high  qualities  of  its  own.  It  shows  how  the  course  of  life  flows  on, 
how  goodness  may  exist  without  religion,  but  how  religion  alone  can  confirm  and  per- 
fect goodness." — Blackwood's  Mag. 

"  It  is  a  fair  test  of  an  author  when  each  successive  book  is  better  than  the  last,  and 
this  test  the  author  of  '  Owen '  has  stood.  There  might  be  more,  perhaps,  of  dramatic 
interest  in  'High  Church,'  but  there  was  more  of  human  nature  in  'No  Church,'  and 
there  is  most  of  both  in  '  Owen :  A  Waif.'  The  touching  picture  of  Tarby's  life  and 
family  has,  we  think,  never  been  surpassed  by  Dickens  "—John  Hull. 

"  There  is  a  generous  heart  speaking  with  power  through  the  tale  of  '  Owen,'  and  the 
characters  are  sketched  with  genuine  humour." — Examiner. 

BRYANSTON  SQUARE.  By  Noell  Radecliffe, 

Author  of  "Alice  Wentwoith,"  "Wheel  Within  Wheel,"  &c. 
Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden.    2  vols 

WALTER  LANGLEY.    By  the  Hon.  C.  Stuart 

Savile.    3  vols. 

MRS.  BLAKE.  By  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland.  3  v. 

"  We  may  safely  predict  for  '  Mrs.  Blake '  a  steady  and  growing  success,  and  a  per- 
manent and  worthy  position  in  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  time." — Weekly  Chion. 

SATURDAY  STERNE.  By  J.  E.  Reade,  Esq.  3  v. 

"  We  cannot  doubt  that  a  book  so  original  and  so  well  written  will  find  a  multitude 
of  readers." — Daily  News. 

THE  LADIES   OF  LOVEL- LEIGH.    By  the 

Author  of  "Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids,"  "The  Valley  of 
a  Hundred  Fires,"  &c.    3  vol3.  [in  June. 

LUCILLA.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Macdonald.    2  v. 

£-ZVi  the  Press 

CAN  WRONG  BE  RIGHT?  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.' 

2  vols. 

"  This  excellent  and  interesting  story  is  quite  the  best  that  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  has  writ- 
ten."— AUirnamm. 

"  Mrs.  l!all  shows  much  felicity  in  her  conception  of  character.  Her  personages  are 
skilfully  imagined,  and  developed  and  illustrated  in  admirable  contrast  with  each  other. 
There  are  scenes  which  for  felicity  of  grouping  and  carefulness  of  finish  are  not  often 
excelled  " — Saturday  Review. 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  FAST  YOUNG 

LADY.  By  Mrs.  Grey,  Author  of  "The  Gambler'sWife,"  &c.  3  v. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MORTIMERS.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Margaret  Maitland,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  A  charming  book — simple,  quaint,  and  fresh.    It  is  a  novel  '  comme  il  y  en  a  pen,' 
and  it  will  go  far  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  author." — Athenaeum. 

THE  WHITE  ROSE  OF  CHAYLEIGH.  3  vols. 

"  A  clever  novel.  The  tone  of  the  whole  story  is  very  genial,  and  the  writing  ex- 
cellent."— Examiner. 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN.  By  Scrutator. 

"There  is  plenty  of  stirring  interest  in  this  novel,  particularly  for  those  readers  who 
enjoy  manly  sport" — Messenger. 

A  GREAT  SENSATION.    Br  E.  Heneage  Der- 

ing,  Esq.    3  vols. 

THE    CASTLEFORD    CASE.     By  Frances 

Browne.    Dedicated  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.   3  vols. 

WHICH   DOES    SHE    LOVE?    By  Colburn 

Mayne,  Esq..   3  vols. 
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NOW  IN  COUESE  OF  PUBLICATION, 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OP 

POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MILLAIS,  LEECH,  FOSTER,  GILBERT,  &c. 
Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 
A  volume  to  appear  every  two  mouths.    The  following  are  now  ready. 


VOL.  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett  have  very  fitly  inaugurated  their  Standard  Library  o! 
Popular  Modern  Works  with  this  admirable  volume.  With  regard  to  this  we  can  trulj 
say : — Who  can  tire  of  the  genuine  sallies,  the  deep  wisdom  wrapped  up  in  merry  guise, 
arid  the  side-splitting  outbursts  of  genuine  wit,  in  the  pages  of  Haliburton?  'Nature 
and  Human  Nature'  is  particularly  full  of  all  these  qualities;  and  to  those  who  love  a 
good  laugh,  when  they  can  enjoy  it  accompanied  by  good  matter  for  reflection,  and  who 
have  not  yet  read  this  production  of  Sam  Slick,  we  can  heartily  recommend  this  elegant 
Edition."— -Critic. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blaokott's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in 
its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits,  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 


YOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  careei 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  we'll  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households."— Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
Ibis  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.   It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better. — Scotsman. 

" '  John  Halifax'  is  more  than  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  We  consider,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  her  best  work.  There  are  in  it  many  passages  of  beautiful  writing. 
The  closing  scenes  are  deeply  pathetic,  and  few  will  lay  down  the  book  without  tearful 
eyes.  '  Jolin  Halifax'  is  a  picture,  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand,  of  one  of  nature's 
gentlemen.  Everybody  who  ever  reads  a  novel  should  read  this  one." — Critic. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife 
is  beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of 
their  children ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching."— Atltenwum. 


VOL.  III. — THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkablo  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  grcatost  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit."—  Quarterly  Review, 

"A  lior,k  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  'The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross'— a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  fur  the  sub- 
litne  and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  depicted 
with  a  poncil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque." — Sun. 
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VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 
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'  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.  "We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  aud  attractive  pictures  which  place '  Nathalie '  high  among 
books  of  its  class."— Athenmum. 

"  A  more  judicious  selection  than  Nathalie  could  not  have  been  made  for  Messrs  Hurst 
and  Blackett's  Standard  Library.  The  series  as  it  advances  realises  our  first  impression, 
that  it  will  be  one  of  lasting  celebrity."— Literary  Gazette. 


VOL.  V.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN". 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- writ- 
ten, true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young 
lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so."— Examiner. 

"  These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think:  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  position.' ' — Athentru  m. 

"  This  really  valuable  volume  ought  to  be  in  every  young  woman's  hand.  It  will  teach 
her  how  to  think  and  how  to  act.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  in  this  Standard  Library."— 
Literary  Gazette. 

"  These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of '  John  Halifax.' " — Herald. 


VOL.  VI. — ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MRS  MARGARET  MAITLAND." 

" '  Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  aud 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  '  Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect  ? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in 
its  feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of 
its  sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Chris- 
tian virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifesto 
tions  in  the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." 
^Morning  Post. 

VOL.  VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  man- 
ners, still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say 
enough,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Pub'- 
lishers'  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens 
of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written."— Messeiiger. 

VOL.  VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  AF?t\rresque  bo0k  on  Romo  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man  Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  hero  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much 
generality  and  geniality,  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who 
are  most  conscientiously  opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in 
rapal  domination.  — Athenaeum. 
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VOL.  IX. — A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  PIALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Muloeh.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  'A  Life  for  a  Life'  she  is 
fortxmate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The 
reader  having  read  the  book  tlu-ongh  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasuro 
than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy ;  and  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good  careful  English." — 
Athenceum. 

"  A  Life  for  a  Life  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand ;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth  ;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned ;  moreover  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
defined  moral — most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn ,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to 
the  very  core." — Post. 


VOL.  X. — THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.    BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 


VOL.  XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found."— Athenceum. 


VOL.  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.    BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"These  popular  sketches,  in  which  the  Author  of 'Sam  Slick'  paints  Nova  Scotian 
life,  form  the  12th  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Modern 
Works.  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ; 
many  give  information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a 
specimen.  The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced 
deserves  especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel 
engraving  in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who 
likes  to  see  a  regiment  of  books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 


VOL.  XIII. — DARIEN.    BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  samo 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.  It  will  please  its  thousands."—  Globe. 

Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  witli  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwovou."— Illustrated  News. 


VOL.  XIV- FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  op  Arms. 

"  Tt  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  wo 
should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to 
be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  ro- 
mances with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and 
any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  ro- 
mances are  founded  on  fact— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long 
tradition-and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romanco  of  fiction."— Standard. 
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VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MRS  MARGARET  MAITLAND." 

"  We  have  liad  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 


VOL.  XVI. — THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS  G.  GRETTON. 

"  Mrs  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is 
the  very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting, 
unexaggerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  Times. 

"  Mrs  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject.  The 
work  is  engaging,  because  real." — Athenceum. 


VOL.  XVII. — NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  We  cordially  commend  this  book.  The  same  graphic  power,  deep  pathos,  healthful 
sentiment,  and  masterly  execution,  which  place  that  beautiful  work,  '  John  Halifax ' 
among  the  English  Classics,  are  everywhere  displayed." — Chronicle. 

" '  Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax,' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about 
these  tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially 
recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction." — Post. 


VOL.  XVIII.— THE  LIEE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"  We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of 
Miss  Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Post. 


VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  popular  authoress  of  '  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.'  If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax '  and  '  the  Caxtons.' " — Herald. 


VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Serjeant  at  Law. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.   The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Col- 
leen Bawn." — Illustrated  News. 


VOL.  XXI. — ADELE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  A'l&le '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Knvanas-h  :  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character  painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  bums 
brightly  to  the  close."— Athenceum. 
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LODGE'S  PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY. 


THE  THIRTY-FIRST  EDITION  FOR  1862  IS  NOW  READY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  lie  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published'  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulou3  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  bi  auty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

1  arliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphahetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  and  Itish  Peers, 
ho'ding  superior  titles  i"  the  Peerage  of 
Great.  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  List  of  Peers,  In  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphaheiically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  F.xtinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Englmd, 

Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 
The  Baronetage,  alphabetically  arranged. 
Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 

members  of  Noble  Families. 
Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titl  s  of 

Peers,  usually   borne  by  their  Eldest 

Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  wio,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Chiistian  and 
their  Husbands'  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who.  having  mar- 
ried Commoners,  are  styled  Honourable 
Mrs.;  and,  in  case  nf  the  husband  being 
a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable  Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


LODGE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons :  first 
it  is  on  a  better  plan ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to 
be  the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactestof  modern  works  on  the  subject.''— Spectator. 

"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  the  production  of  a  herald, 
we  had  almost  said,  by  birth,  but  certainly  by  profession  and  studies,  Mr.  Lodge,  the  Norroy 
King  of  Arms.    It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 

"As  perfect  a  Peerage  of  the  British  Empire  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  see  published. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  it  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.  The  work  is 
patronised  by  Iler  Majesty ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  gentleman's  library,  as 
well  as  in  every  public  institution.  The  fact  that  this  elaborate  and  comprehensive  work 
has  now  reached  so  muny  editions,  is  enough  to  remove  all  doubt  or  question  relative  to  its 
pretensions  as  an  authentic  and  accurate  record.  For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  it 
has  served  the  purpose  of  a  complete  guide  book  and  reference  to  the  origin,  names,  his- 
tory, titles,  arms,  mottoes,  &c,  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom;  8ndthe  increasing  patron- 
age it  receives  may  be  regarded  as  a  reward  due  to  its  intrinsic  merits  no  less  than  as  a 
testimony  of  the  public  confidence." — Herald. 

"  As  a  work  of  contemporaneous  history,  this  volume  is  of  great  value — the  materials 
having  been  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  emanat- 
ing from  the  noble  families  themselves.  It  contains  all  the  needful  information  respecting 
the  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  is  indeed  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cratic element  of  our  society  at  the  present  day." — Post. 

"  This  work  should  form  a  portion  of  every  gentleman's  library.  At  all  times  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  derived  from  official  sources  exclusively  at  the  command  of  the 
author,  is  of  importance  to  most  classes  of  the  community ;  to  the  antiquary  it  must  be 
invaluable,  for  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  in  its  contents." — Globe. 

"  When  any  book  has  run  through  so  many  editions,  its  reputation  is  so  indelibly 
stamped,  that  it  requires  neither  criticism  nor  praise.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  sayi 
that  '  Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  '  is  the  most  elegant  and  accurate,  and  the  best  of  its 
class  The  chief  point  of  excellence  attaching  to  this  Peerage  consists  neither  in  its 
elegance  of  type  nor  its  completeness  of  illustration,  but  in  its  authenticity,  which  is  insured 
by  the  letter-press  being  always  kept  standing,  and  by  immediate  alteration  being  made 
whenever  any  change  takes  place,  either  by  death  or  otherwise,  amongst  the  nobility  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  work  has  obtained  the  special  patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  which  patronage  has  never  been  better  or  more  worthily  bestowed." — Messenger. 

"'Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage'  has  become,  as  it  were,  an  'institution'  of  this 
country ;  in  other  words,  it  is  indispensable,  and  cannot  be  done  without,  by  any  person 
having  business  in  the  great  world.  The  authenticity  of  this  valuable  work,  as  regards 
the  several  topics  to  which  it  refers,  has  never  been  exceeded,  and,  consequently,  it  must  be 
received  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  social  and  domestic  history  extant 
As  a  book  of  reference — indispensable  in  most  cases,  useful  in  all — it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  having  connections  in,  or  transactions  with,  the  aristocracy." — Observer. 

"  A  work  that  has  reached  so  many  editions  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  too  firmly 
established  in  public  estimation  to  stand  in  need  of  our  good  word.  Yet  it  is  only  justiee 
to  point  out,  that  as  the  editors  receive  their  facts  from  the  nobility,  the  work  is  of 
necessity  the  Peerage.  Other  books  on  the  same  subject  are  doubtle  s  useful  in  their  way, 
but  if  we  want  the  very  latest  information,  we  must  turn  to  Lodge,  and  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed.  When  we  add  that  ihe  arms  of  every  peer  are  accurately  engraved,  and  that 
the  printing  and  getting  up  of  the  volume  are  all  that  c;.n  be  desired,  we  have  said  i-nough 
to  induce  all  who  have  occasion  to  consult  a  Peerage  to  resort  to  this,  the  standard  work 
on  tho  subject." — Gentleman's  Mag. 
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